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Tn  an  article  in  the  June  Nineteenth  Century  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  points  out  that,  as  regards  the  colonisation 
of  Africa,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  well-watered  regions  and 
the  aridity  of  the  desert  tracts  need  not  prove  to  be  absolute 
disabilities.  *  Deserts,  to  be  made  habitable  and  cultivable, 
*  only  need  irrigation,  and  apparently  there  is  a  subterranean 
‘  water-supply  underlying  most  African  deserts  which  can  be 
‘  tapped  by  artesian  wells  ’ ;  and  he  adds,  ‘  The  extreme  un- 
‘  healthiness  of  the  well-watered  parts  of  Africa  is  due  not 
‘  so  much  to  climate  as  to  the  presence  of  malaria,*  and  this 
the  draining  of  marshes  and  the  sterilisation  of  pools  will 
probably  in  time  obviate. 

This  being  so,  it  is  with  no  unprophetic  instinct,  perhaps, 
that  the  imagination  of  England,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
European  nations,  finds  itself  engrossed  by  the  immense  and 
almost  undeveloped  interior  of  Africa.  In  those  deserts  vast 
and  antres  idle  the  millions  of  Europe  are  destined,  it  may 
be,  in  the  future,  to  find  breathing-space  and  elbow-room. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  opening  up  of  the 
great  southern  continent  becomes  an  affair  of  almost 
international  importance,  a  task  that  Europe  as  a  whole  has 
been  set,  the  carrying  out  of  which,  whether  by  this  nation 
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or  that,  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  all.  Space  in  this 
new  field  of  enterprise  is  almost  unlimited.  There  is  room 
for  all  our  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  advance  are  everywhere  formidable.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  redoubtable  in  the  way  in  which  Africa,  confident 
in  her  natural  inaccessibility,  confident  in  her  long,  bare 
coast-line,  almost  destitute  of  ports  and  navigable  rivers,  in 
her  tracts  of  desert  sand,  her  dense  forests  and  malarial 
swamps,  advances  her  great  hull-head  into  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  ‘  Here  I  am  :  now  make  what  3’ou  can  of  me,’  seems 
to  be  her  unspoken  challenge  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Europe  as  yet,  considering  the  energy,  the  money,  and 
the  blood  expended,  has  not  made  very  much  of  Africa. 

Practically,  the  only  two  Powers  whose  civilisation  is 
vital  to-day  in  Africa — which,  that  is  to  say,  have  effected  a 
settlement  which  would  continue  if  the  support  of  the 
mother  country  were  withdrawn — are  France  and  England. 
France  has  made  her  entrance  from  the  extreme  north, 
England  from  the  extreme  south.  The  vast  bulk  of  Africa 
lies  almost  evenly  balanced  on  the  Equator,  and  between  the 
opposite  extremities  there  are  close  resemblances.  Cape 
Town  lies  in  latitude  34.20°  south;  Algiers,  in  latitude  36.47° 
north.  The  former  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  twenty-four 
inches,  and  a  mean  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees ;  the 
later  an  average  rainfall  of  twenty-nine  inches,  and  a  mean 
temperature  of  sixty-six  degrees.  Algiers  is  therefore 
slightly  warmer  and  damper  than  Cape  Town,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  inconsiderable.  The  physical  features  of  the  two 
regions  are  also  much  alike.  What  is  called  the  Tell  district 
in  the  north — that  is,  the  fertile  strip  of  land  along  the  coast 
— is  balanced  by  a  similar  margin  of  fertility  in  the  south. 
The  fruit  gardens  of  Natal  are  reproduced  along  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  traveller  who  walks  through  the 
loaded  vines  of  the  Metidjeh  valley  in  Algeria  can  quite  well 
fancy  himself  to  be  strolling  among  the  famous  Constantia 
vineyards  of  the  colony. 

Inland  of  this  again,  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  the 
great  Drakensberg  range  in  the  south  echoes  the  Atlas  in  the 
north ;  while  further  inland  still  the  vast  expanse  of  almost 
barren  veldt  in  general  appearance  corresponds  to  the  Sahara. 
Perhaps  this  general  resemblance  is  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  these  latter  regions.  The  writer  cannot  but  recall 
many  days’  march  through  the  Tunisian  plains,  extending 
from  the  borders  of  the  desert  to  Kairwan,  during  which  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  sparse  and  scanty  herbage,  the 
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colour  of  the  soil,  the  endless  level  flats,  and  the  occasional 
abrupt  and  regularly  constructed  hills  that  rise  from  the 
plain  like  masses  of  architecture,  and  with  their  uninhabited 
air  add  so  poignant  a  touch  to  the  melancholy  and  grave 
desolation  of  the  scene — when  these,  and  other  suggestions, 
the  air,  the  light,  the  bars  of  colour  morning  and  evening 
along  the  horizon,  combined  to  produce  on  his  mind  the 
impression,  amounting  almost  to  an  absolute  illusion,  that 
he  was  riding  once  more  across  the  interminable  plains  of 
the  southern  colonies. 

Such  likenesses  result  naturally  in  a  similar  likeness 
between  the  problems  which  each  nation  has  to  confront. 
The  Sahara  has  produced  in  the  Arab  a  type  of  manhood  far 
less  civilised,  no  doubt,  but  not  less  proud  and  independent 
than  the  children  of  the  veldt,  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation  between  invaders  and  invaded,  and  including 
both  in  the  same  scheme  of  progress,  is  the  main  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  French  colonisation  as  it  is  in  the  way  of  ours. 
Second  to  it  comes  the  difficulty  of  irrigating  the  great 
waterless  spaces  of  the  interior,  a  difficulty  on  the  solution 
of  which  the  success  of  both  schemes  in  great  measure 
depends,  and  upon  which  the  French  have  carried  out  some 
interesting  and  successful  experiments.  A  large  army  of 
occupation  is  a  necessity  to  them  as  to  us,  and  in  regard  to 
the  uses  such  an  army  may  be  put  to,  and  the  part  it  may 
play  in  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  they  have  some 
valuable  suggestions  to  make.  Means  of  transport  and 
intercommunication  throughout  these  vast  territories  is 
another  of  the  problems  we  both  have  to  solve,  and  we  find 
that  our  dream  of  a  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  which  is  to 
thread  together  all  our  possessions  down  the  eastern  side  of 
Africa,  is  replied  to  by  the  Trans-Saharan  French  line, 
destined  to  unite  the  Soudan  and  colonies  of  the  south  with 
Algeria  in  the  north  and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Perhaps 
there  has  not  before  been  seen  such  a  spectacle  as  that  of 
two  great  colonial  empires  spreading  and  extending  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  same  enormous  continent  with  equal 
swiftness  and  equal  energy ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
similarity,  in  essential  features,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
two  undertakings,  it  seems  natural  that  the  methods  and 
expedients  of  each  should  have  a  claim  on  the  attention  of 
the  other. 

Not  the  least  striking  feature  about  modern  French 
colonising  is  its  strong  contrast  with  their  colonising  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  There  lately  appeared  a  book. 
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written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  Mr.  Bryan,  entitled,  ‘  Old 
‘  Quebec,’  in  which  was  given  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  old 
system  as  it  was  applied  to  Canada.  It  consisted  simply  in 
the  transplantation  to  the  new  land  of  a  section  of  French 
society  as  it  existed  at  that  time  in  the  mother  country. 
A  complete  little  feudal  system  was  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  : 

‘  The  Canadian  Seigneur  held  his  lands  of  the  King,  and  the 
habitants,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  held  theirs  of  the  Seigneurs  upon 
the  performance  of  specific  duties  and  the  payment  of  cens  et  rente. 
On  the  St.  Martin’s  day,  when  the  censitaires  commonly  liquidated 
the  obligations  of  their  tenure,  the  Seigneurie  presented  an  animated 
scene.  Here  were  gathered  all  the  tenants,  bearing  wheat,  eggs,  and 
live  capons,  to  pay  for  their  long,  narrow  farms  at  a  rate  ranging  from 
four  to  sixteen  francs.’ 

Nor  did  his  rent  complete  the  tenant’s  obligations : 

‘  Throughout  the  year  he  must  grind  his  grain  at  the  Seigneur’s 
mill,  paying  one  bushel  in  every  fourteen  for  the  service,  bake  his 
bread  at  the  Seigneur’s  oven,  work  for  him  one  or  two  days  in  the 
year,  and  forfeit  one  fish  in  every  eleven  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.’ 

Then  there  was  the  church.  Founded  as  a  missionary 
trading  port,  Quebec  had  always  been  famed  for  a  certain 
docility  of  piety.  She  had  been  brought  up  under  priestly 
control.  Her  early  Governors — Champlain,  D’Ailleboust, 
Montmagny — were  military  monks.  The  Jesuits,  who 
quickly  appeared  upon  the  scene,  fostered  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  submission,  and  obtained,  by  a  judicious  alternation 
of  persuasion  and  penance,  a  remarkable  hold  over  the 
community.  Absence  from  church  was  punishable  by  law, 
as  also  was  absence  from  confession.  The  calendar  was  filled 
with  special  days  for  prayer  and  purification.  Priests, 
monks,  and  nuns  crowded  the  city  in  numbers  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  lay  population.  The  Conseil  Superieur  took 
careful  note  of  the  least  religious  laxity,  and  the  pillory,  the 
stocks,  and  a  certain  ‘  wooden  horse  with  a  sharp  spine,* 
were  the  ready  instruments  of  correction. 

Such  a  glance  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  of  the 
French  colonisation  of  that  day.  The  life  was  not  unhappy, 
nor  unbeautiful.  Feudalism  lost  much  of  its  harshness  in 
transplantation.  The  Canadian  peasant,  dreaming  out  his 
peaceful  existence  in  the  shadow  of  the  manor-house  and  the 
church,  supervised  with  affectionate  vigilance  by  the  seig¬ 
neurs  and  the  priests,  enjoyed  a  lot  which  to  many  people, 
who  love  the  backward  rather  than  the  forward  glance,  still 
seems  the  happiest  possible.  But  to  colonisation,  which  is 
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essentially  a  forward-looking  business,  such  a  lot  bears  no 
application.  The  life  of  the  French  settlement,  for  all  its 
beauties  and  amenities,  was  a  stereotyped  and  outworn  life, 
a  life  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions  and  a 
new  country.  Some  adventurous  spirits  there  were  who 
rebelled  against  it  and  accepted  outlawry  as  the  inevitable 
consequence.  These  coureure  de  bois,  as  they  were  called, 
whom  the  excessive  lawfulness  of  the  settlement  drove  to  the 
utter  lawlessness  of  the  woods,  constitute  a  singular  testimony 
to  the  irksome  influence  of  formalism  amid  surroundings 
which  called  above  all  for  a  flexible  adaptability.  As  for  the 
attitude  of  the  government  towards  them,  it  is  suflBciently 
shown  by  the  edict  which  orders  that  ‘any  person  going 
‘  into  the  woods  without  a  licence  should  be  whipped  and 
‘  branded  for  the  first  offence,  and  sent  for  life  to  the  galleys 
‘  for  the  second ;  while  a  third  offence  was  punishable  by 
‘  death.’ 

Compared  with  the  British  colonies,  living  their  own  lives 
and  grappling  with  nature  on  even  terms,  the  French  were 
much  what  the  branches  of  an  ancient  tree,  cut  off  and 
thrust  into  the  ground,  would  be  as  compared  with  handfuls 
of  seed  scattered  over  the  soil.  They  lacked  the  vitality 
which  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  idea  of  liberty.  The 
opinion,  which  still  in  many  quarters  lingers  on,  that  the 
French  are  ‘  no  colonisers  ’  was  derived  from  these  past  ex¬ 
periments.  It  was  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  them.  But 
the  conditions  of  their  colonising  to-day  are  wholly  different. 
The  decaying  bulwarks  of  feudalism  no  longer  stand  between 
the  colonist  and  the  colony.  And  the  consequence  is,  in  the 
case  of  North  Africa,  a  remarkable  quickening  of  public 
interest  in  colonial  life.  The  tide  of  immigrants  grows; 
settlers,  possessing  the  soil  they  cultivate,  overspread  the 
land ;  industries,  public  works,  improvements — the  draining 
of  swamps,  the  irrigation  of  deserts,  the  engineering  of 
railways  and  roads — are  pushed  forward  with  vigour  and 
intelligence.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  remarked, 
by  one  of  the  acutest  writers  on  Algeria — Maurice  Wahl — 
that  the  Algerian  colonists  soon  became  distinguished  from 
their  countrymen  at  home  by  a  certain  audacity  of  character 
and  mind,  a  readiness  to  adopt  advanced  methods  and  new 
ideas,  and  to  apply  the  latest  discoveries  in  science  to  the 
uses  of  agriculture  and  industry.  This  is,  of  course,  the  true 
colonial  temper,  and  the  developement  of  it  by  the  French 
under  present  conditions  suggests  that  our  ancient  com¬ 
petition  with  them  should  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a 
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competition  between  Frenchman  and  Englishman  as  between 
Feudalism  and  Freedom.  The  English  settlers,  in  the  act 
of  emigration,  had  escaped  from  a  system  which  the  French 
failed  to  escape  from.  They  had  shaken  off  fetters  which 
their  rivals  carried  with  them.  It  was  this,  rather  than 
any  racial  disqualification,  which  accounts,  perhaps,  for  their 
failure  and  our  success.  At  present  these  hindrances  no 
longer  exist,  and  France  as  a  Republic  may  achieve — and  is, 
in  fact,  rapidly  achieving — successes  in  colonisation  which 
to  France  as  a  Monarchy  were  out  of  the  question. 

But  though  in  African  colonisation  England  and  France 
start  fair  for  the  first  time,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  methods 
they  pursue  are  identical.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
found  difference  between  them :  a  difference  which  the 
English  traveller  will  feel  directly  he  sets  foot  in  Algeria, 
which  will  follow  him  about  wherever  he  goes,  which  he  will 
meet  with  in  the  wilds  of  the  Sahara  or  in  the  streets  of 
towns,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  past  as  in  the  present, 
and  which  seems  invariably  to  form  the  basis  of  French 
colonial  policy  and  French  colonial  life. 

Perhaps  this  difference  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  French  colonise  collectively,  whereas  we  colonise  indi¬ 
vidually.  Our  own  individual  initiative  has  been  frequently 
recognised  and  admired.  The  indomitable  Anglo-Saxon 
penetrates  far  into  the  interior.  He  exploits  the  country ; 
he  civilises  the  natives  and  employs  the  survivors.  His 
Government  watches  him  from  afar  in  nervous  irritation 
and  perplexity,  repudiates  his  action,  and  with  an  ill  grace 
appropriates  the  fruits  of  his  energy.  This  individual 
initiative  of  ours  lends  to  our  colonising  that  vigour  which 
has  always  been  its  salient  feature.  It  is  a  quality  which, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  insures  success  in  colonial 
enterprise,  since  it  secures  a  vigorous  initiative  and  the 
power  of  self-propagation  to  every  new  settlement.  The 
British  Empire  bears  everywhere  the  impress  of  this  quality 
in  its  children.  At  the  same  time,  to  be  fair,  we  must  admit 
that  colonising  by  private  enterprise  has  its  drawbacks.  It 
is  apt  to  be  somewhat  spasmodic,  to  lack  at  times  method 
and  coherence,  and  occasionally  to  result  in  incidents  which 
are  afterwards  regretted.  The  man  most  rich  in  individual 
initiative  we  have  had  for  some  time  was  Mr.  Rhodes,  and, 
if  we  take  the  two  events  for  which  he  is  most  famous — the 
annexation  of  Rhodesia  and  the  Jameson  Raid — we  shall 
perceive  at  a  glance  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the 
characteristic. 
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This  quality  the  French  appear  to  lack;  but  in  their 
capacity  for  collective  action  they  have  something  which,  in 
part  at  least,  makes  up  for  it. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Algiers  a  broad  road  climbs,  with 
frequent  zigzags,  the  wooded  hill  of  Mustapha  Superieur. 
From  here,  if  the  reader  will  imagine  himself  to  be  sitting 
on  the  low  wall  that  borders  the  road,  he  will  see  the  town 
spread  out  beneath  him.  North  and  south  two  long  piers 
stretch  into  the  sea  to  embrace  a  steadily  increasing  com¬ 
merce.  Beside  the  shore  stretch  the  long  quays  and  ample 
warehouses  of  the  port.  Then  come  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Republique,  the  squares,  gardens,  public  buildings,  statues, 
fountains,  hotels,  theatres,  the  long  arcades  and  roomy  tree- 
shaded  streets  of  the  Algerian  capital.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  dignity  and  discipline  in  all  this.  The  regularity  and 
breadth  in  the  thoroughfares,  and  the  uniformity  in  the 
buildings  convert  whole  streets  into  single  architectural 
features.  Dirt,  confusion,  slums,  and  waste  places  scarcely 
seem  to  exist.  In  short,  the  intention  of  the  inhabitants  is 
evident — to  endow  themselves  with  a  dignified,  convenient, 
and  well-arranged  capital. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  an  attractive  flavour  to  the  life  of 
such  a  place.  Behind  us  the  electric  trams  run  smoothly 
down  the  hill,  carrying  prosperous-looking  occupants  to 
business  or  pleasure  in  the  town  below.  On  the  slopes  of 
the  hill,  among  dark  evergreens  and  trees,  the  comfortable¬ 
looking  villas  stand  in  well-ordered  gardens.  Most  of  them 
are  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  deep  verandahs,  fantastic 
arcades,  and  ogive  windows.  Their  snowy  architecture  gleams, 
like  marble  sculpture,  through  glossy  leaves  and  evergreens. 
The  gardens  glow  with  a  profusion  of  flowers ;  arches  and 
verandahs  are  half-smothered  under  a  surprising  display  of 
roses,  and  the  great  bougainvillea  creeper  bursts  in  purple 
surf  on  frequent  walls  and  balconies.  It  is  in  such  scenes  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  French  colonist  reveals  itself.  No  sooner 
does  he  touch  the  collective  principle  than  he  displays  all  the 
boldness  and  the  big  ideas  which  the  Englishman  displays 
in  the  wilds.  Even  in  such  lesser  towns  as  Sfax,  Monastir, 
Gabes,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  as  yet  the  merest 
sketches,  the  same  instinct  appears.  Though  the  first 
touches  only  are  visible  on  the  bare  canvass,  these  are 
already  the  decisive  strokes  of  the  artist  who  foresees  his 
picture.  Boulevards,  gardens,  quays,  and  harbours  are 
already  indicated.  All  is  rudimentary,  yet  a  certain  great¬ 
ness  is  foreshadowed.  Scorched  with  desert  sun,  and  blurred 
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with  desert  sand,  these  embryo  cities  are  nourished  on  a  high 
tradition. 

These  things,  surely,  are  not  unimportant.  A  fine  capital 
attracts  citizens.  It  encourages  permanent  settlement,  and 
gives  a  certain  stability  to  colonial  life.  Its  presence  reacts 
on  the  industries  and  agriculture  of  the  country.  Markets 
are  established,  commerce  stimulated,  trade  knocks  at  the 
door.  A  certain  prestige  and  dignity  attach  to  a  young 
colony  from  the  possession  of  a  worthy  capital.  Strangers 
think  more  of  it,  and  it  thinks  more  of  itself.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  these  effects  is  what  makes  up  the  difference 
between  Algiers  and  Cape  Town.  Cape  Town,  with  its  aim¬ 
less  streets,  its  untidy  squares,  its  heterogeneous  collection 
of  buildings — some  squalid  and  some  pretentious — is  not  a 
city  that  could  confer  dignity  on  any  colony.  No  doubt  we 
lose  something  in  consequence,  and,  as  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  admit,  if  we  estimate  rightly  the  arrangement  and  life  of 
Algiers,  something  not  inconsiderable.  We  are  inclined,  as  a 
rule,  in  comparing  our  colonising  with  the  French,  to  dwell  on 
those  aspects  of  the  business  in  which  our  own  gifts  appear  to 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  collective  work  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  country,  and  that  in  this  kind  of  work  the 
French  take  the  lead. 

We  have  dwelt,  however,  on  this  French  characteristic 
because  it  is  one  to  be  noticed  not  only  in  the  building  of 
their  cities,  but  in  their  entire  scheme  of  colonisation,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  typical  attribute  of  that  scheme.  Their  whole 
colonial  empire  has  been  laid  down  by  the  French  just  as 
their  towns  are  laid  down,  with  the  same  coherence,  the 
same  power  of  organisation,  the  same  regard  for  order, 
unanimity,  and  discipline.  Our  individual  initiative  they 
have  not  got.  No  inward  prompting  drives  them  out  one 
by  one  into  the  wilderness.  They  are  slow  to  move.  But 
when  their  interest  is  at  last  aroused,  and  their  attention 
attracted,  and  they  have  made  up  their  minds  as  a  nation 
that  they  will  prosecute  a  scheme  of  colonisation,  then  at 
once  their  power  of  organisation  comes  to  their  aid,  and, 
even  in  the  wilds,  in  all  the  work  of  the  explorer  and  the 
pioneer,  becomes  an  equivalent  to  them  for  the  more  personal 
quality  they  lack. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  France  took  any  interest  in  the 
developement  of  her  new  territories  in  North  Africa.  Algeria 
continued  for  years  to  be  thought  and  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
at  the  Antipodes,  instead  of  almost  within  sight  of  Marseilles. 
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Its  beautiful  scenery,  its  delicious  climate,  its  rich  and  fertile 
soil  attracted  little  attention.  The  invasion  of  the  country 
had  been  imposed  on  France  against  her  own  will.  It  was 
only  when  the  anachronism  of  a  pirate  stronghold,  in  the 
midst  of  Europe  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  had  become 
too  glaring  to  be  longer  tolerated,  and  when,  moreover,  it 
had  been  made  evident  that  if  France  did  not  move  in  the 
matter  England  would,  that  the  French  expedition  was  under¬ 
taken.  Once  embarked  on  the  enterprise  there  was  no  drawing 
back.  The  capture  of  Algiers  led  inevitably  to  the  conquest 
of  Algeria,  since  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  town  without 
holding  the  country,  and  thus,  after  a  long  interval,  the 
renewal  of  colonial  expansion  was  forced  upon  France  in  a 
manner  there  was  no  evading.  It  is  curious  to  remember, 
in  these  days  of  universal  land  hunger,  how  slowly  and 
reluctantly  France  was  induced  to  appropriate  the  fertile 
province  lying  at  her  very  dooi*,  which  for  centuries  had 
seemed  to  be  crying  out  for  annexation. 

The  succession  of  languid  campaigns  that  followed  failed 
to  arouse  national  interest  in  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
Government.  Indeed,  a  definite  colonial  policy  did  not  at 
this  time  exist.  The  presence  of  enemies  induced  battles. 
The  Arabs  broke  themselves  by  degrees  against  the  military 
strength  of  France.  But  France  herself  showed  no  wish  to 
extend  and  regulate  her  conquests.  Throughout  the  first 
half  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  the  French  Chamber  was 
hostile  to  a  definite  occupation.  The  political  economists 
were  against  it.  For  long  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Government  would  be  content  with  holding  one  or  two  of 
the  coast  towns,  or  would  seriously  undertake  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  An  expedient,  which  was  again  and  again 
attempted,  and  which  showed  the  entire  misconception  under 
which  France  laboured  as  to  the  part  she  was  called  on  to 
play  in  the  new  territory,  was  that  of  governing  through 
native  chiefs,  and  making  use  of  these  as  instruments  of  her 
own  authority  or  influence.  Mustapha  ben  Omar  and  others 
in  the  beylik  of  Titeri  were  thus  employed.  A  more  im¬ 
portant  intermediary  was  the  celebrated  Abd-el-Kader,  for 
fifteen  years  the  open  enemy  or  doubtful  friend  of  France. 
Jusuph  and  Achmed,  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  were 
others.  Even  the  Bey  of  Tunis  was  called  in  to  act  as 
middleman  between  the  French  Government  and  the  native 
tribes.  The  whole  structure  of  Arab  society  was,  however, 
too  loosely  put  together  to  admit  of  being  influenced  by 
means  like  these.  It  was  disorderly  in  its  elements.  The 
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chiefs  France  appealed  to  had  rivals  among  their  own  people, 
and  a  very  uncertain  tenure  of  power.  Neither  in  their  own 
authority  nor  in  the  precarious  support  of  the  tribes  was 
there  any  guarantee  of  stability.  Indeed,  for  France  to  seek 
stability  from  them  was  to  require  that  at  their  hands  which 
it  was  her  own  special  business  to  confer. 

Nevertheless  this  vacillating  policy  was  persisted  in  for 
years.  In  1834  M.  Dupin,  procureur-general,  in  a  speech 
in  the  Chamber,  declared  that  the  whole  idea  of  colonisation 
was  absurd.  No  one  wanted  to  colonise,  there  was  no  terri¬ 
tory  to  bestow  on  colonists,  and  no  way  of  safeguarding  their 
future.  ‘The  thing  to  do,’  he  insisted,  ‘  was  to  reduce  ex- 
‘  penditure  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  hasten  in  every 
‘  way  the  moment  that  would  free  France  from  a  burden 
‘  which  she  could  and  would  not  support  much  longer.* 
Three  years  later  M.  Thiers,  not  usually  deficient  in  energy, 
declared  that,  ‘  If  we  could  secure  a  few  leagues  of  land 
‘  round  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Bone,  I,  for  my  part,  should  be 
‘  satisfied.  I  am  no  friend  of  a  general  occupation.’  What 
was  still  more  remarkable.  Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  of  the  French  commanders  in 
Algeria,  was  at  this  time  so  opposed  to  a  policy  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  so  persuaded  that  the  country  would  never  be 
worth  the  blood  spent  on  it,  that  he  could  not  conceal  his 
opinion  from  the  troops  he  was  actually  leading.  ‘  Unfor- 
‘  tunately,’  wrote  a  subordinate  in  1836,  just  after  the  bril¬ 
liant  campaign  of  Tlemcen,  ‘  he  professes  these  opinions  all 
‘  day,  to  everyone,  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  which,  though 
‘  he  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  is  rather  discouraging  to  the 
‘  army.’ 

When  such  were  the  opinions  held  by  the  leaders  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  field,  it  was  no  wonder  that  resulting 
operations  should  be  of  a  desultory  nature.  Luckily, 
perhaps,  for  the  future  of  French  colonisation,  the  restless 
excitability  of  the  tribes  goaded  her  perpetually  to  unwilling 
efforts.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  repeated  experience 
of  Arab  unreliability  that  France,  convinced  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  danger  of  abandoning  the  country  altogether, 
was  convinced,  on  the  other,  of  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  governing  it  herself.  In  1838  Kolea  and  Blidah  were 
garrisoned,  Medea  and  Miliana  were  occupied  in  1840,  Biskra 
and  Dellys  fell  in  1844.  The  Moroccans  were  defeated  in 
the  same  year,  and  three  years  later  Abd-el-Kader,  rebel, 
deputy-governor,  and  independent  chief,  surrendered  himself 
prisoner.  In  1852  Laghouat  was  taken.  The  expedition 
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against  the  Khabilis  followed  in  1856-57,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  successful  issue  of  this  campaign  that  the  conquest 
of  Algeria,  north  of  the  desert,  could  be  said  to  be  complete. 
It  had  taken  twenty-seven  years.  Marshal  Bugeaud  him¬ 
self  defined  the  cause  of  the  dilatory  nature  of  the  French 
invasion  when,  in  answer  to  certain  critics,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  without  a 
definite  end  in  view.  It  had  been  often  said  that  the 
country  was  conquered  when  it  was  not  conquered  at  all. 
He  was  told  he  ought  to  do  with  21,000  men.  He  asked  for 
45,000  as  a  minimum.  The  French  held  several  towns,  but 
were  little  the  further  advanced  for  that.  ‘  But,’  he  added 
significantly,  ‘  when  France  makes  up  her  mind  to  conquer 
‘  the  country — when  she  makes  up  her  mind  seriously,  I 
‘  mean — she  will  no  doubt  achieve  her  object.’ 

During  these  early  years  the  French  Government,  far 
from  encouraging  immigration,  set  itself  deliberately  to 
check  it.  At  the  end  of  1832  an  order  appeared  which 
provided  that — 

‘  to  prevent  a  too  numerous  and  plentiful  immigration,  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  individuals  from  destitution  in  consequence  of  their  having 
inconsiderately  transferred  themselves  to  the  new  country  without 
possessing  any  assured  means  of  livelihood,  the  French  Government, 
besides  the  measures  it  has  already  taken  to  prevent  spontaneous 
immigration  into  Algeria,  has  thought  fit  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to 
ingress  into  the  country  until  further  orders,  except  for  those  who  can 
prove  that  they  have  ample  means  of  subsistence.’ 

Nor  was  this  a  temporary  precaution.  For  thirty  years 
the  same  opposition  was  offered.  During  all  this  time  the 
Government  appears  to  fill  the  part  of  an  exceedingly  fussy 
master  of  ceremonies,  who,  instead  of  throwing  open  the 
door  and  letting  the  public  scramble  for  their  seats,  would 
admit  them  one  by  one  and  conduct  each  one  personally  to 
his  place.  Now  and  then  at  long  intervals  the  door  was 
partially  opened,  a  required  number  was  admitted,  and  it 
was  promptly  shut  again.  Five  years  after  the  taking  of 
Algiers  the  number  of  European  colonists  of  all  countries 
only  amounted  to  11,221.  During  the  next  ten  years  the 
number  rose  to  95,531.  After  this  again  the  usual  dis¬ 
abilities  were  imposed.  No  one  was  allowed  admittance 
who  had  not  employment  assured  beforehand.  When  in 
1853  the  Swiss  desired  to  found  a  colony  at  Setif,  the  French 
Government  stipulated  that  each  member  must  possess 
capital  to  the  amount  of  3,000  francs.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  ten  years  following  1845  the  average  yearly 
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immigration  was  reduced  to  little  over  a  half  of  what  it  had 
been  in  the  previous  ten  years.  ‘  The  salient  characteristic 
‘  of  Algerian  colonisation,’  says  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  ‘  was 
‘  the  systematic,  almost  constant  opposition  of  the  home 
‘  government  to  any  considerable  immigration  during  a 
‘  period  of  thirty  years.’  And  he  adds : 

‘  This  hostility  to  the  idea  of  immigration  was  a  settled  policy 
which  for  years  influenced  the  Government  in  its  conduct  of  Algerian 
affairs.  A  study  was  made  how  to  limit  the  number  of  immigrants, 
and  the  task  was  not  a  difficult  one.  New  arrivals  were  required  to 
possess  an  amount  of  capital  rare  for  such  classes.  Simple  workmen 
had  to  show  400  francs,  and  people  who  went  out  with  the  idea  of 
investing  in  land  were  obliged  to  own  a  fortune  of  1,500  or  oven 
3,000  francs.’ 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  during  these  years 
the  Government  was  suppressing  a  movement  of  any  vigour 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  required  no  exertion  to  shut 
the  door  of  ingress,  and  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce 
anyone  to  take  advantage  of  its  opening.  In  1867  80,000 
free  passages  were  granted  to  colonists,  of  whom  70,000 
promptly  returned  to  France.  It  is,  really,  the  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  French  people  which  explains  both  the 
vacillation  and  fussiness  of  the  Government  and  the  lack 
of  energy  in  the  campaign.  Conquest  and  colonisation  alike 
were  waiting  for  France  to  ‘  make  up  her  mind  ’  on  the 
Algerian  question. 

A  glance  at  the  census  returns  shows  about  when  she 
made  it  up.  Taking  periods  of  five  years,  we  find  that  from 
1861  to  1866  the  population  rose  by  9,890.  From  1866  to 
1872  (no  census  was  possible  in  1 871)  it  rose  by  7,482.  From 
1872  to  1876  it  rose  26,764,  and  during  the  next  five  years 
from  1876  to  1881  it  rose  39,053.  The  increase  being 
entirely  due  to.  immigration,  for  the  deaths  in  those  days 
exceeded  the  births  in  the  colony  itself,  the  remarkable 
point  in  these  figures  is  the  tide  of  immigration  that  set  in 
after  1872,  and  which  has  been  ever  since  maintained. 
The  ten  years  previous  to  1872  brought  in  about  17,000 
immigrants  into  Algeria ;  the  nine  years  following  brought 
65,000.  From  about  1872,  then,  we  may  date  the  renaissance 
that  has  taken  place  in  French  colonising.  Down  to  that 
time  the  weak  trait  in  her  methods  of  colonisation,  its  lack 
of  personal  initiative,  was  the  dominating  factor.  From  now 
on  France’s  strong  suit,  her  instinct  for  organisation  and 
method,  comes  into  play.  Backed  up  by  the  tardily 
awakened  interest  of  the  nation,  it  set  itself  to  carve  out 
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rapidly,  daringly  and  systematically,  the  French  colonial 
empire  as  it  exists  to-day. 

There  can  scarcely,  we  imagine,  be  a  contrast  in  history 
more  dramatic  than  that  between  France’s  colonial  policy 
before  and  after  1872.  The  characteristics  of  the 
two  would  almost  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  earlier 
policy  appears  to  be  typical  of  a  people  who,  if  not 
on  the  decline,  had  used  up  their  expansive  energy  and 
reached  the  slack  water  of  their  flood ;  the  later  to  be 
the  policy  of  a  nation  still  young  in  enterprise  and 
physical  vigour.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Power 
which  in  the  later  period  we  find  everywhere  advancing  her 
frontiers  with  such  boldness,  whose  explorers  and  pioneers 
are  scattered  through  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan,  whose 
territories  from  the  Congo  in  the  south,  from  the  Senegal  in 
the  west,  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia  in  the  north,  have  spread 
iintil  they  have  included  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast 
protuberance  of  the  north-west  in  a  single  colonial  empire, 
can  be  the  same  Power  which,  but  yesterday,  shrank  timidly 
from  assuming  control  over  a  domain  almost  in  sight  of  her 
own  shores  ;  that  she,  whose  colonial  enterprise  nothing  now 
seems  able  to  daunt,  can  be  she  whose  colonial  enterprise 
nothing  could  lately  excite. 

With  the  awakening  of  this  interest  and  energy  in  France 
there  arose  a  succession  of  explorers  who  set  about  the 
investigation  of  the  Sahara  in  the  characteristic  French 
way.  The  English,  it  may  be  said,  explore  for  love  of 
adventure,  the  Germans  for  love  of  abstract  science,  the 
French  for  the  attainment  of  an  immediate  practical  advan¬ 
tage.  From  1780  to  1850  practically  all  the  explorers  are 
English.  Lucas,  Ledyard,  Ritchie,  Lyon,  Denham,  Oudney, 
Clapperton,  are  the  names  we  meet  with,  few  of  whom 
returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  adventures.  Following  them 
we  come  to  the  names  of  certain  famous  Germans,  Barth, 
Rohlfs,  and  Nachtigal,  who  carried  on  the  work  down  to 
about  1870  and  established  our  knowledge  of  the  Sahara  on 
a  scientific  basis.  Then  at  last  we  come  to  the  French. 
Hitherto  the  only  French  explorer  of  note  has  been  Henri 
Duveyrier,  whose  great  journey  dates  from  1859.  The 
French  occupation,  however,  was  beginning  to  confirm  its 
hold.  In  1854  the  victory  of  Meggarine  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  Tuggurt  and  the  tribes  of  the  Oued  Rir’  introduced 
them  into  the  Sahara.  The  work  of  sinking  wells  to 
resuscitate  certain  of  the  decaying  oases  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  undertaken,  and  which  met  with  conspicuous 
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success,  suggested  or  encouraged  a  wider  occupation.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  1870  that  the  exploration  of  the 
interior  began  to  be  continuously  carried  out,  and  there 
commenced  a  series  of  attempts  to  explore  the  oases  of  the 
mid-desert  occupied  by  the  dangerous  tribes  of  the  Touareg 
confederation.  In  1873-74  Soleillet  reached  Insalah.  In 
1874  Dourneaux-Duperre  and  Joubert  were  assassinated 
near  Ghadames,  which  town  was  reached  by  Victor  Largeau 
in  1875.  The  attempts  of  Largeau  and  Louis  Say  to 
penetrate  southward  were  frustrated  by  the  Touareg  in  1877, 
and  in  the  following  year  Erwin  von  Bary  was  assassinated 
by  the  same  tribes.  In  1878,  the  Government  having 
recognised  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  explora¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  tribes  that  held  the  central 
desert,  an  armed  expedition  was  organised  under  the 
command  of  the  ill-fated  Colonel  Flatters.  The  expedition 
started  in  1880,  but  was  far  too  weak  for  its  purpose,  and 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  recklessly  led.  It  was 
ambushed  and  cut  up  by  the  Touareg,  a  few  natives  only 
escaping  to  carry  the  bad  news  to  Algeria.  The  blow  was 
followed  by  the  massacre  of  the  missionaries,  Richard, 
Morat,  and  Pouplard;  by  the  assassination  of  Lieutenant 
Palet  in  1886,  and  of  Camille  Douls  in  1889. 

If  many  of  these  explorations  had  an  unhappy  ending, 
their  multiplication  in  the  face  of  difficulties  shows  at  least 
the  interest  which  was  beginning  to  fix  itself  on  the  North 
African  problem.  The  annexation  of  Tunisia  in  1881 
revealed  the  progressive  nature  of  the  French  occupation. 
In  the  meantime  a  similar  spirit  was  developing  itself  along 
the  southern  borders  of  the  future  colonial  empire.  The 
name  of  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  is  identified  with  the  creation 
of  the  French  Congo  State.  His  expeditions  occupied  the 
years  between  1875  and  1878,  and  between  1879  and  1883. 
De  Brazza  was  an  ardent  believer  in  that  system  of  ‘  pacific 
‘  penetration  ’  which,  though  chiefly  heard  of  lately  and  in 
reference  to  Morocco,  has  really  always  been  a  notable 
feature  of  the  French  occupation,  and  he  undoubtedly 
employed  it  with  great  effect  on  the  tribes  of  the  Congo. 
Mainly  by  treaties  with  the  natives  he  extended  the  French 
protectorate  from  an  undetermined  coast-line  to  something 
like  its  present  dimensions.  His  labours  were  rewarded  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  in  1885,  when  the  conquests  of  his 
urbanity  were  duly  included  in  the  French  colonial  empire. 

In  all  the  hitherto  isolated  and  disconnected  colonies  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Dahomey,  the  Ivory  Coast,  French 
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Guinea,  and  Senegambia,  the  same  leaven  was  working. 
The  year  1864,  the  year  that  saw  the  conquest  of  the 
Sahara  begun  in  the  north,  saw  the  commencement  in 
Senegambia  of  the  governorship  of  General  Faidherbe, 
commonly  known  as  the  founder  of  the  French  Sudan.  The 
foundations  then  laid  were  extended  by  Briere  de  I’Isle, 
whose  treaty  of  1881  contained  the  recognition  by  the  Sultan 
Ahmadou  of  the  French  protectorate.  The  treaty  in  1887 
with  the  formidable  Samory  marked  a  further  extension  of 
French  influence,  and  about  the  same  time  took  place  the 
memorable  expedition  of  Captain  Binger  from  Bammako  on 
the  Upper  Niger  by  Sikasso  and  down  the  Comoe  into  the 
Ivory  Coast  State,  an  expedition  which  gave  a  decisive 
stimulus  to  the  spread  of  French  occupation  by  linking 
together  the  hinterlands  of  Senegambia  and  the  Ivory  Coast. 
This  junction  once  effected,  the  occupation  of  the  interior 
was  swift  and  uninterrupted.  It  was  continued  by 
Archinard,  Combes,  Audeoud,  Bonnier,  Joffres,  Destenave, 
Voulet,  and  other  French  soldiers,  who,  in  a  series  of 
expeditions,  swept  the  French  frontiers  northwards  and 
eastwards  till  they  occupied  the  whole  bend  of  the  Niger 
and  flowed  round  the  English  territory  of  Sokoto  to  join  at 
Lake  Tchad  with  the  Congo  advancing  from  the  south. 

Thus  from  1870  onward  a  remarkable  and  general  spirit 
of  movement  and  enterprise  seemed  to  be  animating  all  the 
French  African  colonies.  From  all  sides  they  were  conducting 
a  simultaneous  advance  into  the  interior,  an  advance  which, 
though  begun  doubtless  only  in  the  interest  of  each 
individual  colony,  ended  by-and-by  in  making  them  aware 
of  each  other’s  purpose  and  presence,  and  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  single  homogeneous  empire.  In  1890  the  decisive 
event  took  place  which  showed  that  the  thought  of  con¬ 
solidation  had  flashed  on  the  French  mind.  In  that  year 
the  convention  was  signed  between  France  and  England 
which  recognised  the  former’s  claim  to  the  whole  of  the 
Sahara  lying  between  a  line  drawn  from  Say  to  Lake  Tchad 
on  the  south,  and  Algeria  and  Tunisia  on  the  north.  The 
delimitations  of  frontiers  were  indefinite  in  this  convention, 
however,  and  they  were  not  finally  specified  until  the 
convention  of  1899.  In  the  interim  of  nine  years  France 
carried  on  her  investigations  with  redoubled  energy.  To 
these  years  belong  the  greatest  names  among  her  explorers — 
Foureau,  Monteil,  Blanchet,  and  a  host  of  lesser  ones. 
Monteil  started  on  his  famous  expedition  from  St.  Louis  in 
October  1890  with  a  small  party  of  twelve  men.  In  the 
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following  December  he  passed  Segur,  the  last  French 
outpost,  and  plunged  into  the  silence  of  the  central  Sudan. 
During  the  months  of  waiting  that  followed  the  attention 
of  the  French  people  became  more  and  more  fixed  on  the 
doubtful  fate  of  the  frail  caravan.  While  Monteil  was  dis¬ 
covering  Africa,  France,  as  M.  de  Vogu4  says,  had  been 
discovering  Monteil.  When  two  years  later  he  emerged 
from  his  long  journey  of  5,000  miles  at  Tripoli,  he  found 
himself  the  darling  of  the  hour.  One  practical  result  of  his 
observations  was  the  inclusion  of  Zinder,  the  important 
frontier  town  on  the  trans-Saharan  caravan  route,  in  the 
French  sphere  of  influence. 

M.  Blanchet’s  energies  were  concentrated  on  the  little- 
known  region  of  the  extreme  west,  the  scanty  oases  and 
barren  uplands  of  the  Adrar  range,  the  whole  of  which 
region  has  been  included  in  the  French  dominions  by  the 
convention  with  Spain  in  1900.  We  have  not  space  to  deal 
with  all  the  explorations  which,  begun  at  this  time  from 
every  point  of  French  occupation,  are  still  being  prosecuted 
with  undiminished  vigour.  One  name,  however,  stands  out 
above  all  competitors,  not  only  as  that  of  the  man  who  may 
fairly  be  ranked  as  the  greatest  of  Saharan  explorers,  but  as 
one  who,  from  his  breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  all  that  the 
Sahara  meant  in  the  French  scheme  of  colonisation,  was  less 
the  instrument  than  the  guide  and  inspiration  of  his 
country’s  policy. 

Fernand  Foureau  was  born  in  1850,  and  began  his  African 
explorations  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  After  several 
preliminary  expeditions  in  the  northern  Sahara,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  what  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  chief 
danger  of  the  desert  and  the  main  obstacle  to  a  complete 
exploration.  The  Touareg  tribes  of  the  central  Sahara, 
occupying  positions  from  Ghadames  and  Ghat  on  the  east  to 
the  great  oases  of  Insalah  and  Twat  on  the  west,  formed  a 
cordon  across  the  desert  south  of  Algeria,  completely 
masking  the  frontiers  of  the  entire  colony.  The  oases  and 
hills  which  formed  their  central  strongholds  supplied  a  cloud 
of  wandering  depredators  who  were  scattered  over  the 
country  wherever  a  scanty  herbage  offered  sustenance  for 
their  goats  and  camels,  or  a  caravan  route  promised  the 
chance  of  blackmail  or  pillage.  In  1890  Foureau  began  a 
series  of  expeditions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  explore  the 
Touareg  country  and  from  thence  the  route  south  by  Air  to 
Zinder  and  the  Sudan,  a  route  never  yet  traversed  by  a 
European  in  its  entirety.  Alone  save  for  a  handful  of 
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natives,  protected  only  by  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Arab  character  and  country,  he  made,  between  1890  and 
1899,  no  fewer  than  seven  expeditions  into  a  region  which 
had  proved  a  death-trap  to  so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He 
collected  many  valuable  observations.  He  brought  home  a 
fund  of  exact  information  on  the  topography  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Algerian  desert  and  the  Touareg  settle¬ 
ments.  Nevertheless,  from  each  of  these  journeys  he 
returned  a  disappointed  man,  in  that  the  inveterate  suspicion 
and  hostility  of  the  tribes  had  each  time  defeated  his  object 
of  penetrating  to  the  south. 

Two  conclusions,  however,  had  by  this  time  defined  them¬ 
selves  clearly  in  his  mind.  The  first  was  that  the  Insalah 
position,  standing  midway  between  French  Algeria  and  the 
French  Sudan,  was  the  key  of  the  Sahara.  And  the  second 
was  that  the  opposition  of  the  Touareg  would  never  be  over¬ 
come  by  anything  short  of  armed  force.  For  years  he  had 
tried  to  pick  the  lock ;  now  he  was  resolved  to  force  it. 

‘  You  never  will  traverse  the  Touareg  country,’  he  writes  in  one  of 
his  reports,  ‘  with  any  kind  of  security  except  by  depending  on  force 
and  by  establishing  all  along  the  route  well-manned  positions,  the 
garrisons  of  which  will  police  the  road  throughout.  This  is  what  you 
will  have  to  do  if  you  are  to  open  up  communication  between  the 
Sudan  and  Algeria.’ 

As  for  the  Touareg  themselves,  Foureau,  who  certainly 
knew  them  far  better  than  any  living  European,  has  scant 
sympathy  for  them.  Their  life,  he  writes, 

‘  is  a  constant  succession  of  ghazis  (pillaging  forays).  Every  tribe  of 
them,  except  the  Ifoghas,  takes  part  in  the  business,  which  means  for 
them  a  livelihood  without  the  trouble  of  working.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  Sahara  is  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil  and  insecurity ; 
murders,  theft,  pillage,  and  ambushes  are  of  everyday  occurrence. 
Not  a  quiet  month  ever  passes  in  the  whole  desert,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  this  state  of  things  must  stop  all  intercourse  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  all  hope  of  exploring  the  country.’ 

He  then  vigorously  urges  that  France  should  undertake  the 
work  of  pacification,  and  points  out  that  all  the  more  peace¬ 
able  tribes  are  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the 
Saharan  question  until  France  makes  up  her  mind  to  police 
the  country. 

The  representations  of  Foureau  had  great  weight.  Already, 
from  1890,  the  advanced  positions  of  the  Algerian  army  were 
pressing  southward  along  the  whole  line  of  the  desert.  The 
truth  of  the  great  explorer’s  definition  of  the  Touareg  strong¬ 
holds  as  ‘  la  clef  de  notre  occupation  ’  had  become  evident. 
VOL.  CO.  NO.  OOOOIX.  0 
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The  French  Government  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  in  1898 
Foureau  was  accompanied  on  his  eighth  journey  by  a  force 
of  310  men  and  two  guns  under  Commandant  Lamy. 

For  a  description  of  the  hardships,  sufferings,  fights,  and 
final  triumph  of  this  expedition  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Foureau’s  own  book.  The  final  stage  of  the  long  voyage 
is,  however,  in  a  special  degree  noteworthy.  At  Zinder  it 
encountered  a  French  force  under  Lieutenant  Joalland, 
which  had  penetrated  to  this  point  from  the  Niger  and  the 
western  coast,  while  on  reaching  Lake  Tchad  it  fell 
in  with  an  important  expedition  from  the  Congo  State 
to  the  south.  All  these  expeditions  had  been  many  months 
on  their  way,  and  their  final  meeting  in  this  remote 
region  must  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  coincidence. 
It  was  none  the  less,  however,  accepted  as  symbolical  of 
the  consolidation  of  French  interests  in  North  Africa,  to 
which  the  successful  passage  of  the  Sahara  by  Foureau  had 
put  the  finishing  touch.  Lake  Tchad  is  the  nucleus  to 
which  all  the  French  spheres  of  influence  converge,  and  the 
movement  of  these  three  expeditions  towards  this  spot  and 
final  junction  there  epitomises  neatly  enough  the  whole 
scheme  of  their  colonisation.  Had  France  been  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  great  Imperialist  poet  the  event  would 
no  doubt  have  received  adequate  recognition,  and  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  these  pioneers  of  empire,  converging  hither  from  the 
sands  of  the  Northern  desert,  from  the  waves  of  the  Western 
sea,  from  the  jungles  of  the  Southern  Sudan,  would  have 
been  immortalised  in  one  of  those  lofty  odes  which  have  so 
endeared  Mr.  Kipling’s  muse  to  all  lovers  of  poetic  beauty 
and  poetic  truth. 

Apart  from  the  poetic  aspect  of  the  event  it  may  be 
allowed  to  bear  witness  to  the  methodical  spirit  in  which 
France  has  proceeded  in  her  designs.  Every  move  in  her 
policy  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  opportune. 
Every  delimitation  of  a  position  has  shown  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  territory  at  stake.  The 
central  Government  has  been  informed  by  a  body  of  pioneers 
not  merely  energetic  and  enterprising,  but  perfectly  organised 
and  disciplined,  and  all  working  together  towards  a  common 
end.  The  breadth  of  handling,  as  an  artist  would  call  it, 
resulting  from  such  a  system  is  striking.  Here  are  no  petty 
or  contradictory  aims ;  no  moving  forward  and  turning  back 
again ;  no  energy  in  one  place  and  stagnation  in  another. 
The  advance  is  general  everywhere.  The  same  thought 
rules  North  and  West  and  South.  The  same  object  ani- 
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mates  the  explorer  in  the  desert  and  the  Government  that 
hacks  him  up.  To  do  justice  to  modern  French  colonisation 
we  must  appreciate  this  character  of  unanimity  and  method 
which  it  possesses.  If  the  reader  will  glance  at  a  map  of 
about  1880  he  will  see  merely  a  few  coloured  spots  roiind 
the  coast  of  North-West  Africa  to  mark  the  extent  of 
European  occupation.  There  is  no  marked  predominance  of 
one  over  the  other,  and  nothing  to  indicate  which  of  these 
colours  is  destined  to  spread  and  extend  over  the  interior. 
But  let  him  look  next  at  a  map  of  twenty  years  later  and 
what  does  he  find?  No  great  changes  have  taken  place 
save  in  respect  of  one  of  the  colours.  This,  from  each 
several  point  along  the  coast-line  at  which  it  was  established, 
has  extended  inland  until  the  advancing  currents,  meeting 
and  mingling,  have  overflowed  practically  the  whole  of  the 
North-West.  It  is  the  moment  of  their  meeting  that  the 
conjunction  of  the  three  expeditions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Tchad  typifles ;  and  it  is  in  every  way  appropriate 
that  the  final  triumph  should  have  taken  place  under  the 
personal  auspices  of  the  man  who  had  so  much  to  do  with 
insuring  it.  The  French  occupation  of  the  great  central 
oases  round  Insalah  which  formed  the  stronghold  of  the 
Touareg  tribe,  and  on  the  capture  of  which  Foureau  had  so 
strongly  insisted,  was  not  long  deferred.  The  Flamand 
mission  partially  occupied  the  position  in  1899,  and  was 
shortly  followed  by  several  columns  which,  after  some  sharp 
fighting,  finally  possessed  themselves  of  these  centres  of 
anarchy. 

One  event  of  present  interest  has  to  be  added  to  the 
category  to  mark  the  final  triumph  of  a  long  and  well- 
organised  course  of  colonial  policy.  The  absorption  of 
Morocco  into  the  French  scheme,  to  be  rightly  understood, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  out¬ 
come  of  what  had  gone  before.  In  the  realisation  of  the 
French  idea  of  an  African  colonial  empire  the  control  of 
Morocco  is  an  essential  factor.  With  Morocco  independent 
the  idea  becomes  impossible.  To  attempt  the  pacification 
of  the  Sahara  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  trade  routes, 
with  the  hinterland  of  Morocco  offering  a  secure  refuge  and 
recruiting-ground  for  all  the  lawless  and  unruly  elements  of 
desert  life,  would  be  attempting  a  task  foredoomed  to  failure. 
It  is  in  its  threat  of  a  constant  interference  with  their  own 
widely  laid  plans  for  the  settlement  and  developement  of  all 
these  regions  that  the  French  find  their  justification  for  the 
control  of  Morocco.  The  existence  of  a  scheme  such  as 
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theirs,  a  scheme  that  has  proved  its  stability  and  capacity 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  involved,  confers  certain  rights 
and  claims  a  certain  recognition.  We  can  all  remember 
how  keenly  this  was  felt  to  be  the  case  when  the  French 
attempted,  in  their  occupation  of  Fashoda,  an  interference 
with  a  scheme  of  our  own.  It  was  our  scheme  that  gave 
us  our  right  in  the  Nile  Valley.  Similarly  it  is  the  French 
scheme  that  gives  them  their  right  in  Morocco.  There  is  a 
small  section  of  the  press,  and  even  certain  Liberal  critics 
of  the  Government  in  Parliament,  who  suggest  that  in  the 
recent  agreement  we  should  have  held  out  for  more  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  This  view,  we  think,  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  weight  of  the  French  claims.  Our  .agreement  to  French 
control  in  Morocco,  though  we  may  ask  and  receive  some¬ 
thing  for  it,  as  is  the  way  of  diplomacy,  is  in  the  main  the 
frank  recognition  of  a  title  which  the  French,  by  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  coherent  policy,  have  already  made 
good. 

Of  the  many  difficulties  and  problems  with  which 
France  will  have  to  deal  in  the  developement  of  so  vast  a 
scheme  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail.  There  is  one, 
however,  which  holds  so  central  a  position,  and  so  over¬ 
shadows  all  others,  that  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  it. 
Follow  up  any  of  the  French  colonies  and  it  brings  you  to 
the  desert.  The  desert  forms  the  vast  core  of  this  great 
empire,  and  before  the  separate  colonies  can  become  united 
in  anything  but  name,  the  question  how  to  span  these  almost 
uninhabited  wastes,  how  to  extend  the  oases,  how  to  curb 
the  enterprise  of  the  Bedouin  marauders  and  establish  and 
protect  a  settled  population,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
When,  in  1890,  the  French  first  acquired  this  vast,  but 
apparently  unremunerative,  territory,  not  a  few  jokes  were 
made  at  their  expense.  ‘  The  French  cock,’  said  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  ‘  loves  to  scratch  in  the  s.and.’  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  time  this  treaty  was  made,  had  already  had 
considerable  experience  of  the  desert  by  actual  occupation, 
and  their  explorers  had  brought  in  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  its  remoter  regions.  They  knew,  as  was 
only  natural,  a  good  deal  more  about  the  Sahara  than  we 
did.  What  they  had  done  and  what  they  had  seen  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  believe  that,  far  from  being  always  an 
estranging  waste  between  isolated  possessions,  the  Sahara 
might  one  day  become  more  or  less  populated,  cultivated  in 
part,  and  freely  navigable  to  the  trade  of  the  south. 

Such  a  hope  might  well  seem  a  chimera  to  the  uninitiated. 
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but  the  French  Government  was  acting  on  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  In  1880  Foureau,  who  as  we  have  said  was  as  much 
the  inspiration  as  the  instrument  of  his  country’s  policy, 
had  established,  with  M.  Fau,  the  Compagnie  de  I’Oued 
Eir’ :  a  company  founded  with  the  object  of  carrying  out 
irrigation  works  in  the  northern  Sahara  by  means  of  arte¬ 
sian  wells.  It  was  the  success  met  with  in  this  experiment 
that  encouraged  him  in  the  work  of  exploration,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  same  methods  of  irrigation  which  had 
answered  so  well  in  one  region  might  be  applied  more  or 
less  generally  to  the  whole  Sahara.  To  appreciate  the  scope 
of  this  conception  the  reader  must  remember  that  the  con¬ 
stant  struggle  which  the  desert  maintains  against  human 
occupation  is  the  dominating  fact  of  desert  life.  Every  inch 
of  cultivated  ground,  and  these  are  very  few  and  very  far 
between,  has  to  be  daily  defended  against  the  enemy.  Sand 
permeates  like  water,  and,  just  as  the  sailor  must  always  be 
overhauling  and  caulking  every  part  of  his  vessel  to  keep  it 
seaworthy  and  water-tight,  so  the  Arab,  in  the  desert,  has  to 
guard  and  repair  his  oasis  to  keep  it  sand-tight.  It  is  no  light 
task.  When  the  wind  rises  the  sand-dunes,  as  the  Arabs  say, 

‘  walk.’  The  word  is  very  expressive  of  what  takes  place, 
for  the  rustling  of  the  sand  as  it  pours  along  the  ground,  and 
the  rapid  change  in  the  shape  of  the  drifts,  give  a  strong 
impression  of  actual  motion  in  the  whole  landscape.  To 
prevent  the  obliteration  of  their  gardens,  the  Arabs  plant 
rows  of  palm-leaves  round  the  brims  of  the  hollows  and  also 
along  all  the  crests  of  the  neighbouring  dunes.  Though  it 
looks  absurdly  childish,  the  expedient  is  not  without  effect. 
The  sand  is  first  set  in  motion  along  the  sides  of  the  dunes 
and  pours  and  rushes  up  their  slope  (each  grain  rounded  to 
a  marble  in  the  process),  and  it  is  not  till  it  reaches  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  that  it  rises  like  smoke  into  the  air.  At 
this  point  the  palm-leaf  borders  intercept  it  and  lay  it  to 
rest.  When,  indeed,  the  dunes  walk  in  good  earnest, 
nothing  can  arrest  them.  The  sand  rises  at  every  point 
under  the  lashing  wind,  and  turns  the  sky  one  uniform  red 
colour,  and  blots  out  the  view  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards.  The  spectacle  of  a  landscape  of  dunes  in  rapid 
motion  all  around  you,  their  crests  melting  and  smoking  in 
the  wind,  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  but,  alike  to  husband¬ 
man  and  traveller,  the  most  menacing  that  the  desert  has  to 
offer. 

It  may  be  guessed  from  this  that  the  tenure  under  which 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  hold  their  estates  is  a  precarious  one. 
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By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  state  of  misrule,  or  no 
rule,  in  tbe  desert,  the  perpetual  incursions  and  forays  of 
the  nomad  tribes  had  weakened  and  disintegrated  the  life  of 
the  fixed  communities  round  the  oases.  With  the  Bedouins 
came  the  desert,  symbol  of  chaos  in  nature  as  they  in 
society.  All  influences  making  for  stability  drooped  and 
deteriorated.  The  hereditary  caste  of  well-sinkers,  the 
rHassin  as  they  are  called,  had  diminished  until  they  had 
become  almost  extinct.  The  wells  ‘  died,’  and  with  them  of 
course  the  oases  died  too.  At  the  time  of  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion  many  of  these  gardens  had  become  wholly  inundated 
with  sand.  Others  were  partially  invaded.  It  was  high 
time  that  in  their  losing  fight  with  the  desert  the  villagers 
should  receive  reinforcement. 

The  French  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  artesian  boring 
process,  and  never  appeared  science  in  more  kindly  guise. 
The  half-sufiFocated  oasis  of  Tamerra  in  the  Oued  Rir’  was 
the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  first  essay.  It  is  worth  the 
reader’s  while  to  fix  his  attention  steadily  for  a  moment  on 
this  little  event.  Sinking  began  on  May  17,  1856,  and  on 
June  9  the  water-carrying  stratum  was  pierced,  and  a  river  of 
water,  4,000  litres  to  the  minute,  gushed  forth.  Lieutenant 
Rose,  in  charge  of  the  engineers,  sent  to  General  Desvaux  a 
report  on  the  proceedings  which  gives  a  lively  impression  of 
the  excitement  caused  among  the  Arabs  by  this  enterprise  of 
the  invaders.  Mons.  Jus,  the  civil  engineer  superintendent, 
had  indicated  the  second  of  June  as  the  day  when  the  out¬ 
flow  might  be  expected.  The  hardness,  however,  of  some 
of  the  intervening  ground  caused  considerable  delay.  Several 
days  passed  in  mingled  doubt,  expectation,  and  uncertainty. 
The  work  grew  harder  as  the  screw  penetrated  deeper. 
Parties  of  Arabs  reinforced  the  camp,  and  the  work  was  kept 
going  day  and  night : 

‘  But  the  Arabs,’  says  Lieutenant  Rose,  ‘  instead  of  seconding  our 
workmen  with  all  their  might,  were  slack  and  ill-humoured.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  feelings  of  these  men.  They  might  calculate 
the  advantages  they  would  reap  in  the  event  of  our  success ;  but  one 
could  read  in  their  faces  the  intense  satisfaction  it  would  give  them  if 
we  failed.  Every  time  the  pipe  was  drawn  up  fruitlessly  they 
thought  they  saw  the  triumph  of  their  system  over  ours.  The 
j)artisans  of  the  r'tassin  looked  triumphant,  and  it  was  quite  plain  that 
Moslem  prejudice  was  looking  forward  confidently  to  the  [confusion  of 
the  new  ideas  which  it  secretly  loathed.’ 

So  amid  disappointment  and  anxiety  on  one  side  and  ill- 
concealed  triumph  on  the  other,  the  boring  was  pushed 
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doggedly  on  till  the  Oth.  At  midday  on  that  day  the  drill 
encountered  more  rocky  strata,  the  depth  attained  being 
now  about  500  feet.  M.  Jus  affixed  a  smaller,  pointed  drill, 
to  deal  with  this  obstacle.  For  the  final  scene  we  will  have 
recourse  again  to  Lieutenant  Rose  ; 

‘  We  worked  two  more  hours,’  he  says,  ‘  without  result,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  the  rod,  after  a  continued  encounter  of  hard  rock,  sank  so 
suddenly  that  we  thought  it  had  broken.  A  moment  later,  however, 
we  saw  the  stream  running  through  in  the  little  canal  that  had  been 
cut  to  receive  the  waste  water,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  strong 
shaking  of  the  pipe  told  us  we  had  achieved  our  object  and  that  a 
powerful  spring  had  been  struck.  Soon  the  water  poured  out  of  the 
outer  pipe,  and  the  fluttering  of  our  flag  and  the  shouts  of  the  work¬ 
men  announced  our  success  to  the  natives.  In  two  minutes  every 
living  soul  was  on  the  spot.  They  tore  down  the  palm  branches  that 
covered  in  the  machinery.  All  must  needs  see  with  their  own 
eyes  this  water  that  the  French  had  set  running  in  five  weeks,  while 
they  would  have  taken  five  years  and  five  times  as  many  workmen  to 
do  it.  Then  up  came  the  women  of  all  ages,  and  those  who  could  not 
get  near  the  well  managed  to  get  water  passed  to  them  in  the  little 
cups  of  our  soldiers  which  they  drank  with  enthusiasm.  All  the 
people  were  embracing  each  other,  and  the  women  lairly  screaming 
for  joy.’ 

That  occasion  and  scene  of  rejoicing  are  of  considerable 
significance  in  the  history  of  the  French  occupation  of 
North  Africa.  The  experiment  was  the  first  of  many.  By- 
and-by  the  hydrological  conditions  of  the  Sahara  began  to 
reveal  themselves  to  the  French  engineer.  The  region  of 
the  Oued  Rir’  is  that  part  of  the  northern  desert  extending 
from  Temacin  and  Tuggurt  northward,  nearly  to  the  Atlas 
mountains.  It  forms  the  northern  portion  of  a  vast 
depression,  once  drained  by  the  Rir’  river  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  streams  which,  having  their  birth  in  the  ranges  and 
plateaux  of  the  central  Sahara,  flowed  northward  until  they 
united  at  Tuggurt  to  form  the  Rir’,  which  subsequently 
emptied  itself  into  the  inland  sea,  of  which,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  admitted,  the  line  of  chotts  or  salt  lakes  south 
of  Biskra  form  the  faintly  surviving  traces.  The  reader 
who  hears  this  district  named  after  a  river,  and  learns  more¬ 
over  that  the  fertility  of  its  frequent  oases  is  derived  from 
the  waters  of  this  river,  may  suspect  the  presence  of  a 
majestic  stream  spreading,  like  a  second  Nile,  its  vivifying 
water  over  the  land.  He  will  look,  however,  for  the  Rir’  in 
vain.  The  river,  like  the  sea,  has  passed  away.  Sand  and 
sun- polished  rock  occupy  their  place.  The  desert  has 
triumphed. 
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And  yet  that  triumph  is  not  so  complete  as  it  looks. 
Beneath  the  stony  or  sandy  surface  lies  what  may  be 
called  the  true  floor  of  the  desert,  successive  strata  of 
impervious  clay  and  rock.  The  rivers  and  torrents  vrliich 
descend  from  the  mountains,  partly  from  the  vast  Atlas 
range,  but  largely  also  from  the  Tademait  Plateau  and  the 
Ahoggar  range  in  the  central  Sahara,  pass  beneath  the 
porous  surface  but  are  collected  and  retained  within  the 
Avater-tight  strata  beneath.  Within  these  they  circulate 
for  vast  distances,  pursuing  much  the  same  courses  as  their 
currents  once  followed  on  the  surface.  So  that,  although 
when  in  mid-desert  and  surrounded  by  white  sand-dunes  the 
existence  of  water  seems  infinitely  remote  it  may  in  reality 
often  be  present  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  under¬ 
foot.  In  the  Souf,  which  is  a  region  of  pure  dunes  and 
forms  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  north  Saharan  depression, 
the  water  may  often  be  reached  by  clearing  away  the 
surface  sand  and  here  is  to  be  seen  that  loveliest  form 
of  all  oases,  the  ‘  cup  *  oasis,  small  hollows  of  but  an 
acre  or  two  in  extent,  the  thickly  clustering  palm-heads  of 
which  rise  barely  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  dunes,  and 
which  look  in  the  distance  like  bright  green  disks  inlaid  in 
the  desert’s  yellow  surface. 

The  realisation  of  this  secret  water  system  was  a  great 
stimulus  to  French  enterprise.  It  was  found  that  the 
waters  of  the  Oued  Rir’  could  be  tapped  in  many  places  by 
the  artesian  process.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
unremittingly  ever  since  the  Tamerra  success  in  1856, 
which  we  have  already  described.  The  result  has  been  that 
not  only  has  decay  in  this  district  been  arrested,  but  the 
native  population,  a  purely  oasis  one,  has  during  the 
French  occupation  more  than  doubled.  Moreover,  this 
larger  population  is  living  in  far  greater  comfort  and 
security.  The  oases  have  almost  all  been  entirely  re¬ 
planted.  The  value  of  the  palms  has  increased  eight-fold, 
the  villages  have  been  largely  rebuilt  and  improved.  All  this 
prosperity  is  of  course  directly  due  to  increase  in  the  water 
supply.  The  Oued  Rir’  yields  to-day  more  than  six  times 
as  much  water  as  it  used  to  before  the  French  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

It  will  be  admitted,  in  face  of  these  results,  that  the 
French  cock  has  scratched  in  the  sand  to  some  purpose. 
In  the  desert  all  life  is  measured  in  water.  Yonder  in  the 
hollow  a  tap  is  turned  and  a  spring  set  flowing.  The 
gardens  gather  round  it,  the  heads  of  the  palms  throng 
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taller  and  thicker,  the  village  spreads  along  the  slope.  It  is, 
you  are  curiously  surprised  to  discover,  the  old  little  play 
that  acts  itself  on  this  big,  sandy  stage,  and  under  the 
limelight  of  this  desert  moon.  There  is  the  old  gossip 
in  the  village  above,  the  toil  in  the  gardens  below,  the 
love-making  and  scheming  and  quarrelling.  And  all  this 
hangs,  as  palpably  as  a  coat  upon  a  nail,  by  that  jet  of 
water  in  the  hollow.  There  is  the  source  of  all  life,  from 
the  old  grey-beard,  who  saw  the  first  palm  planted,  down 
to  the  last-arrived  brown  baby  tossed  out  to  kick  in  the 
dust  and  flies.  Let  that  tap  be  turned  off,  and  instantly 
life  fades  from  garden  and  village,  and  the  desert  resumes 
its  sway. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  if  we  would 
estimate  correctly  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the 
French  have  increased  sixfold  the  water  supply  of  a  certain 
region  of  the  desert,  and  what  hearing  that  achievement  is 
likely  to  have  on  their  occupation  of  the  Sahara  and  the 
pacification  of  the  nomad  tribes.  How  far  the  same 
conditions  prevail  elsewhere  and  to  what  extent  the  system 
of  well-boring  may  he  generally  applied  are  questions  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  fully  as  yet.  Southward  to  Ouargla 
and  the  furthest  French  outpost  borings  have  been  pierced, 
and  oases  renovated,  and  in  many  places,  from  points  of 
vantage,  the  windings  of  the  hidden  river  may  be  traced 
by  the  spots  of  green  which  mark  its  course,  each  one  of 
which  is  secretly  sucking  at  the  buried  stream.  Through¬ 
out  part  of  the  Tunisian  desert  and  especially  along  the 
eastern  coast,  where  forests  of  palms  have  been  planted  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  artesian  apparatus  has  been  used 
with  signal  effect.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
many  districts  in  the  Sahara  it  can  be  employed,  though 
regions  as  rich  in  water  as  the  Oued  Ilir’  are  probably  few 
and  far  between  if  they  exist  at  all.  The  signs  and  cuttings 
of  prehistoric  rivers  are  however  traceable  in  places  through¬ 
out  the  central  and  southern  deserts,  and  such  traces  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  the  presence  of  subterranean  water. 
There  are  certain  mountain  ranges,  as  the  Borku  and 
Tibesti  groups  in  the  East,  the  Ahoggar  and  Tademait 
formations  in  the  centre,  and  the  Adrar  I’ange  in  the  West, 
which  attract  a  rainfall  and  hold  out  hopes  of  irrigation. 
The  great  oases  of  the  central  desert  at  Twat,  Tidikelt,  and 
throughout  the  Gourara  Valley  are  capable  probably  of 
considerable  extension,  and  there  are  numbers  of  other 
spots  where  villages  and  a  restricted  fertility  already  exist. 
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and  these  it  is  expected  may  be  enlarged  and  their  number 
added  to. 

On  these  points  opinions  are  so  varied,  and  information  as 
yet  so  restricted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 
There  seems,  however,  a  reasonable  hope  that  in  time  the 
Sahara  may  undergo  such  a  change  as  will  fit  it  to  be 
included  in  a  scheme  of  civilised  organisation.  A  settled 
population  may  increase,  the  trade  of  the  old  caravan  routes 
may  be  revived,  travelling  may  become  safe  and  compara¬ 
tively  easy;  a  trans-Saharan  railway  may  link  the  Sudan 
with  the  North,  the  control  of  the  Government  over  the 
predatory  tribes  may  become  more  tangible  and  effective. 
Such  at  least  are  the  hopes  of  many  of  those  who,  like 
Fernand  Foureau,  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  no  wish  to  overestimate  the 
prospects  of  the  French  ‘magic,’  as  the  Arabs  call  the 
artesian  process,  in  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known. 
There  is  something,  indeed,  so  attractive,  even  to  the  mere 
traveller,  in  the  creation  of  oases — the  work  strikes  one  as  so 
purely  beneficent,  and  the  appeal  made  alike  to  the  eye  and 
the  imagination  is  so  emphatic — that  anyone  who  has 
travelled  in  the  desert  and  who  remembers,  as  he  surely  will, 
the  transition  from  arid  wastes  of  sand  to  the  dense  thicket 
of  palms,  and  the  delight  of  being  received  from  the  outer 
glare  into  the  green  embrace  of  these  groves,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  think  of  the  work  with  sympathy  and  be  under  the 
temptation,  perhaps,  to  exaggerate  its  future  prospects. 
Let  it  be  stated,  then,  that  these  prospects  are  still  more  or 
less  problematical.  We  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  the 
various  theories  of  hydrologists  and  engineers.  There  are 
optimists,  but  there  are  also  pessimists.  The  moderates, 
however,  while  they  agree  that  the  hopes  of  the  Sahara 
in  general  must  not  be  pitched  in  the  key  of  the  Oued  Eir’, 
are  sanguine  that  the  work  of  irrigation  may  be  so  extended 
as  to  render  the  French  occupation  of  the  desert  effective. 
Only  time  can  show  to  what  developments  the  process  may 
lend  itself.  But  in  the  meantime  the  partial  uncertainty 
that  overhangs  the  project  does  not,  perhaps,  detract  from 
its  interest.  The  Sahara  is  so  dominating  a  feature  of  Africa, 
and  one  so  singular  and  picturesque  in  aspect ;  it  has  bred 
a  race  so  representative  of  its  own  fiery  and  intractable 
character ;  and  it  is  being  assailed  by  the  French  by  methods 
of  conquest  so  peculiarly  appropriate,  that  the  results  of 
their  experiments  must  be  followed  with  particular  interest 
and  curiosity. 
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Much  hangs  upon  the  issue.  The  permanent  nature  of 
the  artesian  borings,  backed  by  a  stable  form  of  government, 
has  already  introduced,  wherever  it  has  succeeded,  a  new 
sense  of  security  into  Arab  life.  The  French  wells  appa¬ 
rently  do  not  ‘  die.’  The  villagers,  not  being  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  having  to  abandon  their  homes  and  push  off  into 
the  waste,  and  not  being  bullied  and  plundered  and  even 
actually  enslaved  by  their  nomad  brethren,  as  was  the  happy 
custom  in  days  of  yore,  attach  themselves  permanently  to 
the  soil  and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  stable  form  of 
government  which  protects  them  is  itself  intimately  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  creation  of  habitable  centres,  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  exercise  efficient  control  over  the  desert  except 
from  points  of  vantage  within  it.  Thus  the  mitigation  of 
desert  sterility  by  means  of  oases  and  springs  and  the 
pacification  of  the  desert  tribes  are  really  identical  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  latter  proceeds  from  the  former.  The  Arab 
and  Touareg  nomads  are  fierce  and  dangerous  races,  but  it 
is  not  by  armed  expeditions  and  flying  columns  that  they 
will  be  finally  dealt  with,  but  rather  by  weakening  those 
forces  in  nature  of  which  they  are  the  outcome  and  whose 
strength  is  their  strength.  To  stand  in  the  desert,  to  pick 
up  a  handful  of  hot  sand  and  feel  it  run  through  your 
fingers,  is  to  be  made  aware  that  what  the  desert  stands  for 
is  the  principle  of  incoherence  in  nature.  The  Arab  stands 
for  the  same  thing  in  society.  He  may  be  trusted  to  flourish 
and  exercise  his  peculiar  gifts,  to  pillage  and  rob  and 
plunder  and  generally  disintegrate  every  existing  form  of 
social  structure,  so  long  as  the  conditions  favourable  to  such 
an  existence  reign  in  the  Sahara.  In  a  word,  what  it  comes 
to  is  this — that  the  tribes  can  only  be  subdued  through  the 
desert ;  the  desert  can  only  be  subdued  by  the  planting  of 
oases ;  and  oases  can  only  be  planted  by  the  sinking  of 
wells.  To  realise  this  sequence  is  to  understand  the  part 
which  an  engineering  process  may  be  called  upon  to  play  in 
the  consolidation  of  a  great  colonial  empire. 

The  points,  then,  which  have  seemed  best  worth  dwelling 
on  in  this  brief  glance  at  the  work  the  French  are  carrying 
out  in  Africa  are :  First,  the  difference,  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  successful  colonisation,  between  their  methods  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  those  of  the  present  time ;  differences 
so  radical  that  the  verdict  that  the  French  were  ‘  no 
‘  colonisers,’  which  grew  out  of  the  old  system,  may  not 
improbably  have  to  be  reversed  in  face  of  the  new.  Second, 
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the  capacity  they  display  for  co-ordinating  every  portion  of 
their  policy  and  pressing  it  equally  at  all  points,  a  capacity 
which  is  certainly  at  the  root  of  the  remarkable  successes  they 
have  achieved,  as  well  as  of  the  quietness  and  smoothness  with 
which  they  have  been  achieved.  And,  third,  the  ever-present 
problem  of  the  Sahara,  repugnant  in  its  very  nature,  it  might 
seem,  to  the  idea  of  civilisation ;  apparently  indomitable,  and 
yet,  it  may  be,  strangely  vulnerable  ;  the  avowed  parent  and 
ally  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  but  bearing  within  itself  an 
element  of  good  which  admits  of  being  appealed  to,  and 
through  which  a  certain  reformation  may  in  time  be  effected. 
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Art.  II.— the  diary  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

T)ie  Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Edited  by  Major-General  Sir 

J.  F.  Maurice,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  8vo.  London : 

Arnold.  1904. 

Qir  John  Moore  must  surely  be  deemed  among  the  most 
^  unfortunate  men  whom  history  mentions.  A  soldier, 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and — as  is  frequently  alleged — 
needing  but  opportunity  to  show  himself  the  peer  of  the 
most  distinguished,  he  fell,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  successful  rearguard  action, 
leaving  to  his  friends  the  memory  of  possibilities  never 
realised ;  and  now,  to  the  greater  number  of  even  educated 
readers,  he  is  but  a  name,  remembered  only  by  the  spirited 
verses  which  give  such  an  extreme  perversion  of  the  facts 
of  his  burial.  Brotherly  love,  unchecked  by  exact  know¬ 
ledge,  guided  the  pen  in  writing  a  biography  which  had  not 
the  happiness  to  catch  the  public  taste,  and  has  been  long 
since  forgotten.  The  prejudiced  efforts  of  Sir  William 
Napier,  a  friend  and  ‘follower,’  to  magnify  and  exalt  the 
story  of  his  last  campaign — the  only  one  in  which  he  held 
independent  command — h.ave  been  far  from  meeting  with 
general  approval ;  while  later  writers,  in  a  more  critical 
spirit,  have  judged  it  much  less  favourably.  Now,  close  on 
a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  comes  the  most  deadly 
blow  of  all,  in  the  publication  of  his  Diary,  which,  if  it 
was  to  be  accepted  in  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  still  more 
in  the  comments  of  the  editor,  would  be  sufficient  in  itself 
to  destroy  whatever  reputation  the  soldier  might  be  thought 
to  have.  We  do  not  think  it  does  this,  because  we  do  not 
think  that  the  diarist’s  sentences  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
so  taken ;  but  this  the  editor  has  failed  to  understand  ;  and 
by  emphasising  angry  phrases  in  which  Moore  vented  the 
petulance  or  relieved  the  annoyance  of  the  moment,  he  has 
given  what  we  may  still  consider  a  false  impression  of  the 
character  of  his  hero.  We  have  always  held  that  discretion 
is  a  biographer’s  first  duty :  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  has 
shown  that  in  him  it  is  lamentably  deficient.  He  has  long 
been  known  as  a  writer  on  military  history ;  he  has  recently 
been  selected  to  write  the  official  history  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  suppose  that 
his  lapses  from  historical  accuracy  are  the  result  of  mere 
ignorance.  But  the  carelessness  is  very  gross  which  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  write  of  the  state  of  things  in  1793  ; 
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‘  The  Girondists,  appalled  by  the  excesses  and  the  triumphant  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Jacobins,  had  appealed  to  all  the  European  powers  to 
assist  them  in  saving  Toulon  and  the  French  fleet  within  its  harbours 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  cruel  monsters.  They  had 
nominally  become  Royalists  to  get  the  help  they  needed.  Britain  had 
responded  by  sending  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Lord  Hood.  Spain  also 
had  sent  a  fleet.  Both  nations  had  reinforced  the  Girondist  garrison 
with  some  soldiers.  Austria  had  promised  reinforcements,  which  did 
not  arrive  in  time.’ 

Here  we  Lave,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  a 
paragraph  which  contains  at  least  as  many  errors  as 
sentences,  and  though  they  are  not  of  any  very  great 
importance,  the  assertion  that  Hood  and  the  fleet  were  sent 
out  in  response  to  the  petition  of  the  Toulonese,  if  it  has 
any  meaning  at  all,  can  only  be  intended  as  a  paltry  attempt 
to  depreciate  the  merit  of  what  Hood  did.  For,  in  taking 
possession  of  Toulon  as  he  did,  he  acted  entirely  on  his  own 
initiative ;  his  hope,  as  he  passed  Gibraltar,  was  to  meet  the 
French  fleet  off  Toulon.  ‘  The  great  and  leading  object  of 
‘  my  instructions,’  he  wrote  to  Lord  St.  Helens,  ‘  is  that 
‘  of  seeking  and  giving  battle  to  the  fleet  of  France  and  of 
‘  securing  to  his  Majesty’s  subjects  and  those  of  his  allies  the 
‘  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean.’  * 
So,  too,  as  to  the  Girondist  garrison.  There  was  no  Girondist 
garrison ;  but  1,200  French  royalists  were  permitted  to 
serve  with  the  foreign  garrison  which  Hood  commanded. 

It  will  presently  be  our  duty  to  revert  to  other  and  more 
significant  inaccuracies.  Here,  speaking  only  of  the  editor’s 
carelessness,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  almost  systematic 
misspelling  of  names,  English  or  foreign,  of  men  or  of 
places.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  these  blunders  is  im¬ 
practicable  ;  an  extended  list  of  them  would  be  tedious ;  but, 
as  one  of  the  most  damnatory,  we  will  mention  Zeluco,  the 
name  of  a  novel  by  Dr.  Moore,  Sir  John’s  father,  which  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  has  thought  fit  to  spell  Zelucco,  and 
which  is  so  indexed.  Koehler,  an  artillery  officer,  with 
whom  Moore  was  intimately  associated  in  Corsica,  is  every¬ 
where  called  Koehler ;  Cosby  and  Goodall,  admirals  holding 
command  in  the  fleet  under  Hood,  appear  as  Crosbie  and 
Goodal;  Inglefield,  the  captain,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  fleet,  whose  grandson,  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Inglefield,  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  must  have 
known  personally,  is  here  Englefield  ;  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s 
Christian  name  is  spelt  indifferently  with  an  i  or  a  y ; 

*  The  Naval  Miscellany,  i.  236  (Navy  Records  Society). 
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Serocold,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Calvi,  is  Serigold ; 
Hallowell  —  Ben.  Hallowell,  one  of  Nelson’s  ‘  band  of 
‘  brothers  ’ — appears  as  Hollowell ;  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Home 
Secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1807,  is 
hidden  under  the  style  of  Lord  Hawkesley ;  and  General 
Craufurd,  whose  name  we  had  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  all 
students  of  military  history,  is  here  given  as  Crauford  or 
Crawford.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  best  known 
names ;  others,  and  men  of  less  note,  are  treated  as  badly. 
But  as  the  days  have  long  gone  by  when  men’s  names  were 
habitually  spelt  at  the  caprice  of  the  writer,  this  wilful  or 
careless  misspelling  of  the  names  of  distinguished  officers, 
whose  descendants  are  happily  still  with  us,  cannot  but  be 
annoying,  and  might  very  well  be  considered  insulting. 

Towns  and  rivers  are  not  so  sensitive ;  but  the  readers  of 
a  book  have  also  a  claim  on  its  author,  and  if  they  wish  to 
follow  the  narrative  on  the  map  they  will  be  first  puzzled 
and  then  annoyed  to  find  that  Spozzio  means  Spezia,  and 
Castrogiovana,  Castrogiovanni.  It  may  be  thought  hyper¬ 
critical  to  mention  Dutch  names,  which  so  many  English 
writers  have  almost  claimed  a  right  to  misspell ;  but  there 
must  be  limits  even  to  that ;  and  Shorldam,  Ennigerburg, 
and  Wannenhuizen,  for  Schoorldam,  Eenigenburg,  and 
Warmenhuizen,  seem  to  us  to  pass  beyond  them.  And  as 
Schoubrunn  is  not  in  the  Netherlands,  and  is,  besides,  a 
place  of  great  historical  importance,  we  protest  against  its 
being  disguised  as  Shonbrunn.  As  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
the  narrative,  which  here  has  a  peculiar  interest,  would  often 
be  unintelligible  were  it  not  that  an  attached  map  fortunately 
repeats  the  travesties  of  nomenclature,  and  thus  permits  the 
reader,  with  a  little  trouble  which  he  might  well  have  been 
spared,  to  verify  the  places  referred  to;  but  something 
beyond  a  map,  grammar,  or  dictionary  is  required  to  tell 
the  meaning  of  the  cryptic  sentence  :  ‘  We  were  received  on 
‘  approaching  Ciudad  Eodrigo  with  cheers  of  “  Viva 
‘  “  I’lnghilterra  et  I’Inglese.”  ’  Why  a  Spanish  mob  should 
cheer  in  a  jargon  of  French,  Italian,  and  bad  grammar  is 
not  stated. 

And  yet  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  editor  wishes  to 
pose  as  a  purist  as  to  spelling,  for  not  only  does  he  give  a 
table  of  three  errata — all  that  could  be  detected — one  of 
which  is  ‘  for  “  Vigo  ”  read  “  Lugo  ”  ’  ;*  but  he  excuses 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  proofs  have  been  most 
negligently  corrected,  and  that  there  are,  throughout,  far  too  many 
misprints,  more  or  less  serious.  , 
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himself  at  some  length  for  writing  of  a  ‘  martello  ’  tower — a 
name  which  English  use  has  sanctioned,  though  the  original 
Italian  is  unquestionably  ‘  mortella  ’ ;  and  corrects  Lady 
Minto’s  spelling  of  the  name  of  Captain  Cook,  of  whom  he 
says — quite  rightly — ‘  he  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
‘  trace  him,  a  Captain  Edward  Cooke,  who  had  been  flag 
‘  lieutenant  to  Lord  Hood.’  But  the  calling  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  young  officers  of  the  day  ‘  a  ’  Captain  Edward 
Cooke  tells  of  unpardonable  ignorance,  and  the  tracing  him 
would  have  been  easy  and  certain  if  he  had  but  referred  to 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography — a  reference  which 
would  also  have  prevented  him  from  confusing  Edward 
Cooke,  who  fell  in  a  brilliant  frigate  action  in  the  East 
Indies  in  February  1799,  with  John  Cooke,  who  was  captain 
of  the  ‘  Amethyst  ’  in  October  1 799,  and  was  slain  at 
Trafalgar.  But  when  no  longer  able  to  misspell  names.  Sir 
Frederick  seems  to  prefer  confusing  them,  as  when  he  writes 
of  ‘  the  glorious  success  attained  when  Cochrane  and  Moore 
‘  were  allowed  to  work  out  the  landing  in  Egypt  between 
‘  them,’  and  tells  how  Keith  and  Abercromby  ‘  had  entrusted 
‘  it — the  landing — to  that  great  sailor,  Cochrane  (Dundonald), 

‘  and  that  great  soldier,  Moore.’  A  further  reference  to  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  would  have  shown  him 
that  the  Cochrane  who  had  charge  of  the  landing  in  Egypt 
was  the  uncle  of  ‘  that  great  sailor,’  Lord  Cochrane,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  was  himself  never  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  ‘  great  sailor.’ 

We  have  dwelt  at  the  outset  on  these  very  palpable  short¬ 
comings  of  the  editor,  because  they  seem  to  us  to  mark  his 
utter  inability  to  appreciate  the  duties  imposed  on  him  when 
he  undertook  the  task  of  editing  this  Diary.  The  original, 
written  up  day  by  day,  or  as  nearly  so  as  was  practicable  on 
active  service,  has  been  lost ;  but  a  copy,  made  by  Lady 
(William)  Napier  for  the  use  of  her  husband,  was  found,  as 
soon  as  looked  for,  among  Sir  William  Napier’s  papers. 
From  this  copy,  with  all  the  errors  incidental  to  a  double 
transcription,  and  with  no  adequate  care  to  correct  them, 
these  volumes  have  been  printed,  and  now  present  to  the 
public  not  only  the  very  numerous  errors  referred  to,  but  all 
the  passages  of  fleeting  humour  which  Moore  himself  would 
certainly  have  wished  to  be  struck  out,  together  with  many 
others  which  a  friend,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  would  have 
struck  out  for  him. 

When  we  read  in  ‘  the  immortal  Diary  ’  of  Samuel  Pepys 
that_Sir  William  Penn  is  ‘  a  rogue,’  ‘  a  false  rogue,’  ‘  a  mean 
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‘  rogue,’  ‘  a  hypocritical  rogue, as  false  a  fellow  as  ever  was 
‘  born,’  we  understand  that  it  was  merely  Pepys’s  way  of 
noting  that  he  and  Penn  had  had  some  difference  of  opinion, 
possibly  as  to  Pepys’s  right  to  levy  some  nefarious  perqui¬ 
sites  of  office,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  quarrel  was  to  be 
made  up  and  the  two  to  be  dining  or  drinking  together  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Even  so,  the  descendants  of  Penn  did 
not  like  it,*  and  conceived  that  Pepys’s  editor  would  have 
showed  more  tact  in  suppressing  these  outbursts  of  spleen. 
Moore  similarly  recorded  in  his  Diary  his  estimate  of  the 
character  or  actions  of  the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact;  and  though  many  of  his  depreciatory  remarks  may 
have  been  the  mere  whim  of  the  moment,  afterwards  for¬ 
gotten,  there  are  others,  and  far  too  many,  which  appear  to 
have  been  written  in  very  sober  earnest.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  what  good  end  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  has  proposed  to 
himself  in  now  printing  all  these  angry  comments  and 
aspersions  on  men  enormously  Moore’s  superiors,  not  only 
in  age,  rank,  and  position  at  the  time,  but  in  the  hundred- 
year-old  opinion  of  the  world  and  posterity.  The  one  man 
whose  reputation  is  damaged  is  Moore ;  for  we  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  in  the  real  merit  of  a  soldier  who  had  little 
but  scorn,  contempt,  or  spite  with  which  to  season  his 
opinion  of  every  officer  under  whose  command  the  fortune  of 
the  service  placed  him,  or  with  whom  he  was  called  on  to 
co-operate.  If,  indeed,  the  officer  mentioned  belonged  to 
the  Army,  the  language  might  be  modei-ated,  and  the  reader 
may  suppose  that  he — D’Aubant  or  Trigge,  Abercromby, 
Fox,  or  Dalrymple — would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  he  had 
not  been  an  utter  fool ;  but  when  he  happened  to  belong  to 
the  Navy  or  the  Civil  Service,  the  invective  is  pointed  with 
the  severest  words  which  his  vocabulary  supplied. 

Everyone  who  has  read  the  ‘  Life,’  written  by  his  brother, 
James  Moore,  or  Sir  Henry  Bunbury’s  ‘  Narrative  of  some 
‘  Passages  in  the  Great  War  with  France,’  or  Nicolas’s  ‘  Dis- 
‘  patches  and  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson,’  knew  perfectly  well 
that  Moore’s  relations  with  the  naval  officers  in  Corsica  were 
strained,  and  that,  in  Calabria,  he  permitted  himself  to  speak 
of  his  colleague.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  ‘  most  impudent  ’ ;  but 
it  was  left  for  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  to  publish  the  malice 
and  spite  with  which  he  habitually  wrote  of  Lord  Hood  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  to  emphasise  them  with  his  own 
ignorant  and  ill-judged  comments. 


*  C£.  Granville  Penn’s  ‘  Memorials  of  Sir  William  Penn.’/rey. 
VOL.  CC.  NO.  CCCCIX.  D 
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•  It  was  in  1795,  during  the  English  occupation  of  Corsica, 
that  the  Viceroy,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  learned  that  Moore,  then 
lieutenant-colonel  and  second  in  command  of  the  troops, 
specially  affected  the  intimacy  of  such  Corsicans  as  were 
opposed  to  his  government,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  criticising 
his  conduct  in  an  unfavourable  manner.  He  thereupon  wrote 
home,  desiring  that  Moore  should  be  recalled,  and  in  reply  was 
empowered  to  send  Moore  out  of  the  island.  Elliot  natu¬ 
rally  hesitated  about  taking  such  an  extreme  measure  with 
an  officer  in  Moore’s  position,  and,  in  the  first  place,  desired 
the  General  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  been  done,  and 
to  say  that,  ‘  unless  he  would  promise  to  break  off  all  con- 
‘  nexiou  with  the  people  who  opposed  him,  he  should  enforce 
‘  the  power  given  to  him.’  ‘  Moore  expressed  to  the  General 
‘great  indignation  at  the  Viceroy’s  having  represented  to  the 
‘  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  King  what  was  utterly  ground- 
‘  less  ’ ;  and  afterwards,  in  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy, 
‘  positively  denied  that  he  had  ever  taken  any  part  in  the 
‘  politics  of  the  country,  and  defied  the  Viceroy  to  point  out 
‘  one  action  of  his  authorising  him  to  make  the  represen- 
‘  tation  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State.’  As, 
however,  he  declined  to  give  the  required  promise,  ‘the 
‘  Viceroy  declared  that  he  must  execute  the  power  given  him,’ 
and  Moore  was  ordered  to  leave  the  island.* 

We  quote  this  from  Dr.  James  Moore’s  Life  of  his  brother, 
because  it  gives  the  story  as  he,  writing  with  the  Diary 
before  him,  judged  most  fitting,  and  so  it  has  virtually 
remained.  No  one  who  knew  the  splendid  record  of  Elliot’s 
life  was  inclined  to  believe  that  he  took  the  extreme  measure 
of  sending  Moore  home  without  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
though,  in  view  of  Moore’s  positive  and  repeated  denials,  it 
might  be  supposed  that,  under  existing  conditions,  Elliot 
considered  expressions  of  opinion  dangerous  which  Moore 
thought  harmless,  and  that  thus  his  denial  was  in  perfect 
good  faith.  The  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore  owes  it  to  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice’s  singular  want  of  judgement  that  we  have 
now  the  exact  knowledge  of  what  it  was  that  the  Viceroy 
complained  of,  and  the  means  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
Moore’s  repeated  assertion  that  the  charge  was  groundless. 
We  have  the  text  of  Moore’s  Diary  describing,  in  his  own 
words,  noted  down  at  the  time,  his  intimate  relations  with 
the  Corsican  ‘  opposition.’  He  shows,  in  every  line,  his 
entire  sympathy  with  Paoli,  his  discontent  with  Elliot. 


*  Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  vol.  i.  pp,  96-9. 
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The  Corsicans  were  excited  about  a  story  of  a  plaster 
bust  of  Paoli  having  been  ignominiously  thrown  out  and 
smashed  by  Elliot’s  aide-de-camp.  Elliot  categorically 
denied  the  truth  of  this  ;  but  Sir  Frederick  resuscitates  it, 
prints  Moore’s  comments  written  at  the  time,  on  the  hear¬ 
say  evidence  of  the  Corsicans,  and  adds  to  them  his  own 
more  bitter  remarks,  which  can  only  mean  that,  in  denying 
the  truth  of  the  story,  Elliot  was  deliberately  asserting  what 
he  knew  to  be  false,  or  was  such  an  ignorant  and  incapable 
administrator  as  to  have  no  idea  of  sifting  truth  from  false¬ 
hood.  That  Moore  discussed  the  matter  with  Paoli  and  his 
friends  is  very  clear.  We  quote  from  the  Diary ; 

‘  Paoli  spoke  without  affectation  of  the  impropriety  of  the  Viceroy 
countenancing  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  so  ungentlemanly  an  action 
as  that  of  the  bust.  lie  also,  with  great  moderation,  reprobated  many 
other  parts  of  the  Viceroy’s  conduct ;  he  regretted  the  Viceroy’s  want 
of  judgement.  We  returned  to  Bastia  by  La  Porta,*  where  we  dined 
with  Signor  Galuicci.*  We  were  informed  that  on  the  previous  night 
the  people  of  the  village  had  burned  Pozzo  di  Borgo  in  straw  in  front 
of  Signor  Frediana’s*  home,  which  was  being  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  Viceroy.  ...  We  also  heard  that  orders  had  been  given  on  the 
previous  day  in  Bastia  for  the  guards  to  load,  and  patrols  were  kept 
going  during  the  whole  night ;  that  the  Viceroy  had  called  the  officers 
of  Giampietre’s  *  battalion  together,  had  taxed  them  with  disaffection, 
and  of  having  made  use  of  improper  language.  .  .  .  After  dinner 
Messrs.  Galliani  [Galuicci]  and  Frediani  [Frediana],  who  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  Council,  accompanied  us  to  Bastia.  I  find 
this  morning  that  what  I  was  told  at  La  Penta  [Porta]  was  true  and 
that  the  garrison  has  been  in  great  alarm.  I  talked  to  General  Trigge 
of  the  impropriety  of  showing  any  diffidence  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
Viceroy  would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  he  dismissed,  instead  of 
supported,  Colonna  after  his  mean  behaviour  to  the  bust.  I  did  not 
see  the  use  of  what  the  Viceroy  was  attempting,  that  of  making  a 
piirty  against  Paoli.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Corsican  battalion  had  got 
out  of  their  barracks  last  night  and  got  drunk ;  in  returning  home 
they  called  out  “  Viva  Paoli,”  were  taken  up  by  the  patrol  and 
some  of  them  confined.  I  advised  the  General  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  it  than  to  speak  to  the  Lieut. -Colonel  Giampietri  [Giam- 
pietre ;  also  Giampietta],  and  direct  him  to  be  more  careful  to  keep 
his  men  in  their  quarters  at  night.  .  .  .  The  Corsican  battalion  is 
suspected  of  disaffection.  .  .  .  The  Governor  mightily  agitated  and 
full  of  an  insurrection.  .  .  .  The  Governor  still  upon  stilts.  ...  I 
walked  home  about  ten  o’clock  with  Oakes  ;  the  town  was  perfectly 
quiet ;  we  met  the  Governor,  who  assured  us  that  the  Corsican  batta- 

*  We  can  only  give  these  names — of  no  great  consequence — as 
printed,  merely  remarking  that  they  appear  in  two  or  three  different 
spellings  within  a  couple  of  pages. 
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lion  was  disaffected  .  .  .  that  Giampictvi  was  a  great  scoundrel ;  that 
guards  were  at  all  gates  to  fire  upon  any  body  of  men  coming  from 
the  country.  Major  Murati,  of  the  Corsicans,  has  just  left  me;  he 
came  to  ask  me  what  was  the  matter.  ...  1  told  him  it  was  impossible 
to  account  for  such  folly ;  that  the  Viceroy,  &c.,  were  behaving  like 
children ;  that  I  hoi)ed  the  Corsican  officers  would  behave  like  men, 
keep  quiet,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  they  saw.’ 


All  this,  as  related  by  Moore  himself,  fully  bears  out  Elliot’s 
charge,  and  contradicts  his  own  repeated  assertion  that  it 
was  ‘  groundless.’  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  seething 
disaffection,  his  visit  to  Paoli,  his  dining  with  Galuicci  and 
Frediana,  and  the  conversation  in  which  he  took  part,  were 
ample  grounds  of  serious  complaint,  quite  independent  of  his 
disloyal  remarks  to  Murati. 

But,  in  fact,  it  appears  in  every  line  of  the  Diary  at  this 
period  that  he  disapproved  of  the  Viceroy  and  all  his  ways, 
and  permitted  those  he  associated  with  to  see  that  he  did. 
For  what  the  Diary  brings  out  with  absolute  certainty  is 
that  when  Elliot,  conceiving  that  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  army  was  vested  in  him  as  Viceroy,  attempted  to  exercise 
the  power,  his  claim  was  resisted  by  General  Stuart ;  and 
when  Elliot’s  view  of  his  authority  was  confirmed  from 
England,  Stuart  resigned  his  command  and  went  home. 
Moore  had,  equally  with  Stuart,  objected  to  the  civilian 
control,  and,  when  Stuart  left,  he  put  himself  into  marked 
opposition  to  the  Viceroy,  showing  a  dissatisfaction  with  his 
public  conduct  which  was  sufficiently  well  understood  by 
the  Corsicans,  and  virulently  abusing  the  Viceroy’s  personal 
character  in  the  privacy  of  his  journal ;  and  this,  too — though 
they  had  not  access  to  the  journal,  as  we  now  have — did  not 
escape  the  keen  southern  intellect.  And  yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  Viceroy’s  charges  were  groundless  !  If  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  wished  us  to  believe  this,  he  ought  not  to  have 
printed  the  Diary. 

It  was  not,  however,  Elliot  towards  whom  Moore’s  feelings 
were  bitterest.  He  reserved  his  choicest  expressions  for 
Lord  Hood,  whom,  confidentially  to  his  Diary,  he  re¬ 
peatedly  stigmatised  as  mean,  base,  false,  in  an  extreme 
degree.  One  very  deliberate  instance  of  this  we  must  quote 
before  entering  on  a  question  which  may  be  called  of  national 
importance — the  character  of  a  man  whom  Nelson,  at  a  very 
critical  period,  pronounced  to  be  ‘  the  best  officer,  take  him 
‘  altogether,  that  England  has  to  boast  of ;  equally  great  in 
all  situations  which  an  admiral  can  be  placed  in  ’ ;  and 
whom  Captain  Mahan,  at  a  distance  from  professional 
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and  political  jealousy,  has  described  as  possessing,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  special  qualities  of  Hawke  and 
Rodney. 

‘  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history,’  he  says,  ‘  that  Hood  should  have 
had  just  opportunity  enough  to  show  how  great  were  his  powers,  and 
yet  have  been  denied  the  chance  to  exhibit  them  under  conditions  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  world.  ...  In  him,  as  far  as  the  record 
goes,  was  consummated  the  advance  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  the  sowers.  It  fell  to  Nelson,  his  pupil — in  part  at 
least —  to  reap  the  harvest.’  * 

Moore’s  estimate  of  Hood  was  widely  different.  Shortly 
after  Stuart’s  return  to  England,  he  wrote  to  Moore  that,  in 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  he  had  seen  a  letter  from 
Hood,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  told — apparently  by  a 
Frenchman,  one  of  the  garrison  of  Calvi — that  when  they 
were  allowed  to  capitulate  they  were  short  of  powder,  had 
but  few  men,  and  were  really  so  reduced  that  ‘a  day  and  a 
‘  half’s  firing  would  have  forced  them  to  surrender ;  they 
‘  were  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  our  General’s  for- 
‘  bearance.’  On  which  Moore  commented:  — 

‘Was  anything  wanting  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hood’s 
infamy  and  meanness?,  it  would  be  the  above,  which  he  had  the 
stupidity  and  villainy  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  odd  how 
at  times  men  gain  reputation.  Lord  Hood  is  looked  up  to  in  the 
navy  ;  his  mind  is  born^  and  illiberal  to  a  degree,  and  all  his  actions  in 
the  Mediterranean  have  been  unwise.  His  stupid  obstinacy  prevented 
the  French  fleet  from  being  destroyed  in  Toulon,  risked  his  own,  and 
forced  the  troops  to  retreat  in  the  most  scandalous  manner,  in  confu¬ 
sion,  and  with  the  loss  of  everything  but  the  clothes  upon  their  backs. 
We  have  just  heard  th.at  he  does  not  return  with  the  reinforcements. 
I  am  glad  of  it,  for  he  is  so  false  and  so  unmanageable,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  general  to  carry  on  service  with  him.’ 

As  to  all  which  it  may  be  shortly  said  that  Hood’s  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  the  state  of  Calvi  is  very  exactly  corroborated 
by  the  entries  in  the  Diary  at  the  time,  such  as :  ‘  27th  July. — 
‘  Since  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  enemy  have  not  fired  a 
‘  shot  ’ ;  ‘  30</i  July. — The  enemy  upon  seeing  our  batteries, 
‘  manned  theirs,  but  did  not  fire  ’ ;  ‘  ith  August. — [On  the 
‘31st]  the  fire  against  the  town  recommenced ;  it  was  but 
‘  faintly  returned  ’ ;  and  by  Nelson’s  letter  to  Hood  of  July  31, 
*  Except  one  general  discharge  and  a  gun  now  and  then,  we 
‘  have  had  no  opposition.’  On  August  4  the  garrison  capi¬ 
tulated  on  terms,  and  the  practical  cessation  of  their  fire 
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for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  can  only  be  explained  by  their 
want  of  powder  and  the  number  of  men  sick.  But  even  if 
not  true,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  enormity  of  Hood’s  offence 
in  repeating — as  from  a  French  source — the  information 
which  had  reached  him,  until  we  remember  that  Nelson,  in 
writing  to  Hood  from  the  camp,*  had  distinctly  referred  to 
Moore  as  the  drag  on  the  operations ;  that  Moore  could 
scarcely  be  ignorant  of  Nelson’s  opinion,  and  thus  read, 
between  the  lines  of  Hood’s  letter,  a  bitter  censure  of  him¬ 
self.  This  may  explain  his  frenzied  invective  ;  but  his  com¬ 
ment  on  Hood’s  obstinacy  at  Toulon  betrays  a  curious 
ignorance  of  what  took  place. 

In  this,  as  in  other  passages  relating  to  Toulon,  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  seems  to  consider  Moore  an  authority  at 
first  hand  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  join  Hood  till  after  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  was  never  in  Hood’s  confidence,  he  knew  nothing 
beyond  what  he  was  told  by  General  Dundas,  whose  own 
opportunities  had  been  but  slight,  and  who  must  have  been 
singularly  incapable  of  conveying  his  meaning,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  way  in  which  Moore  related  his  impres¬ 
sions — 

‘  I  had,’  he  w'rote,  ‘  a  very  long  conversation  with  General  Dundas ; 
he  pointed  out  upon  a  very  large  plan  of  the  environs  of  Toulon  the 
different  attacks  which  had  been  made,  &c.  The  defence  of  the 
harbour  and  town  comprehends  a  space  of  fifteen  miles,  in  which, 
besides  the  smaller,  there  are  five  or  six  principal  posts.  The  loss  of 
any  one  of  these  rendered  the  place  untenable.  The  only  possibility 
of  securing  it  was  therefore  to^have  marched  an  army  into  the  country 
and  to  have  acted  offensively.  It  was  his  opinion  and  that  of  General 
O’Hara,  that  they  ought  to  have  abandoned  it  long  before ;  as  it  was 
evident  to  them  that  they  should  be  forced  to  do  it  soon,  perhaps  with 
the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops,  and  possibly  even  part  of  the 
fleet.  This  w&s  represented  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Lord  Hood, 
who  chose  to  follow  his  own  opinion.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  arsenal,  which  might  have  been  com¬ 
plete,  has  been  but  partially  effected  in  the  hurry  of  a  forced  retreat. 
Lord  Hood  did  nut  seem  to  think  this  could  happen,  and  he  only  con¬ 
sented  to  it  after  Fort  Mulgrave  and  the  Height  of  Faron  had  been 
carried  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.’ 

Except  on  the  supposition  that  hatred  and  jealousy  had 
deprived  Moore  of  common  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  how,  even  in  the  confidence  of  his  Diary,  a  soldier  of 
mature  years  could  have  written  such  nonsense,  which  must 
mean  either  that,  with  what  remained,  after  providing  for 

*  Nicolas,  ‘  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson,’  i.  448,  451. 
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the  necessary  guards,  out  of  an  effective  force  of  12,000 
men  of  mixed  nationalities — mostly  Spaniards  and  Neapoli¬ 
tans,  in  whom  no  dependence  could  be  placed — Hood  ought 
to  have  ordered  an  advance  into  the  country,  to  seek  and 
give  battle  to  the  French  army,  estimated  at  not  less  than 
50,000 ;  or  that,  having  applied  to  his  own  and  the  Austrian 
Government  for  sufficient  reinforcements,  and  daily  expect¬ 
ing  relief  from  Gibraltar,  Hood  ought  to  have  abandoned 
the  place  he  had  undertaken  to  hold.  Hood  believed  that 
they  might  hold  it  till  reinforcements  arrived,  though  he 
found  himself  terribly  hampered  by  Dundas’s  desponding 
humour.  On  November  30,  the  day  after  O’Hara  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  he  wrote  : — 

‘  I  lament  most  exceedingly  the  loss  of  General  O’Hara’s  services 
here,  and  the  more  so  from  the  uneasiness  General  Dundas  feels  in 
supplying  his  place  as  governor.  lie  appears  distressed  beyond  expres¬ 
sion,  and  I  really  know  not  what  we  shall  do  unless  some  able  and 
experienced  general  comes  to  us  speedily.  I  have  been  encouraging 
Dundas  for  two  hours  this  evening  all  in  my  power,  but  his  mind  is 
most  wonderfully  depressed,  and  he  confesses  himself  totally  unequal 
to  the  duty ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  he  desponds,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  in  a  manner  that  distresses  me  exceedingly.  However,  I  hope  and 
trust  we  shall  yet  weather  the  storm  until  succours  arrive,  which  I 
think  will  be  soon.’ 

And  again,  on  December  13: — 

‘  We  have  deserters  come  in  daily,  and  all  agree  that  we  are  soon  to 
be  attacked  on  every  side  at  once,  and  I  think  it  very  probable,  as  the 
generals  will  certainly  lose  their  heads  if  they  do  not  do  it.  I  have, 
however,  no  doubt  of  our  being  able  to  resist  them  successfully.  The 
duty  of  the  officers  and  men,  both  of  the  navy  and  army,  is  severe  in 
the  extreme ;  and  unless  we  have  substantial  succours  soon — of  which 
I  see  but  little  prospect — we  shall  have  a  much  greater  number  of 
men  in  the  hospitals  than  are  fit  for  duty.  I  do  not,  nevertheless, 
despond,  and  wish  others  did  not  do  so.  .  .  .  Our  want  of  officers  is  a 
very  serious  one ;  particularly  as  General  Dundas,  the  governor,  from 
the  state  of  his  health,  is  unequal  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  situation.’ 

But  even  if  Hood  bad  been  willing  to  evacuate  the  place, 
as  Dundas  wished,  he  could  not  have  destroyed  the  ships 
and  the  arsenal  without  engaging  in  a  fierce  struggle  with 
the  Spaniards  and  the  townsfolk,  the  former  of  whom  were 
intensely  jealous  of  any  attempt  of  the  English  to  increase 
their  relative  force  at  sea,  while  the  latter  were  anxious  to 
preserve  their  navy  for  the  service  of  their  king.  To  quote 
the  evidence  of  this  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  necessary 
limits  of  space  ;  but  if  any  one  doubts  it,  he  can  refer  to  the 
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elaborate  ‘Toulon  et  les  Anglais  en  1793’  of  M.  Paul  Cottin, 
or  to  the  correspondence  of  Hood  with  the  Secretary  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  December  17  that  the  French, 
by  storming  Fort  Mulgrave  (Little  Gibraltar),  held  a  position 
from  which  the  continuance  of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  harbour 
might  easily  be  made  impossible.  A  council  of  war  was 
hastily  assembled,  but  scarcely  had  it  begun  its  deliberations 
when  the  news  came  in  that  the  Heights  of  Faron  had  also 
been  carried  by  the  French.  To  the  soldiers  this  seemed 
the  more  serious  loss ;  but,  on  a  consideration  of  all  the 
conditions,  there  was  a  unanimous  decision  that  city  and 
harbour  were  no  longer  tenable;  to  embark  the  sick  and 
wounded  without  delay ;  to  take  away  the  French  ships  that 
were  ready  for  sea  and  to  destroy  the  rest,  as  well  as  the 
naval  stores  and  the  arsenal,  preparations  for  which  were  to 
be  made  the  next  night,  but  not  to  be  carried  into  effect  till 
the  last  moment.  Those  French  royalist  officers  to  whom 
this  resolution  was  commimicated  held  that  it  was  prema¬ 
ture,  and  pledged  themselves  to  retake  Fort  Mulgrave. 
Hood  would  willingly  have  agreed  to  this;  so  would 
Gravina,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Spaniards  on  shore ; 
but  Dundas,  and  his  Spanish  and  Italian  colleagues  of  the 
land  service,  held  that  it  was  impossible,  and  the  die  was 
cast. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  extreme  hurry  of  evacu¬ 
ation,  and  the  consequent  incompleteness  of  the  destruction 
which  was  ordered.  In  reality,  the  evacuation  did  not  take 
place  till  the  third  day,  and  then  without  loss  to  the  army 
or  the  fleet.  If  those  citizens  for  whose  safety  flight  was 
a  necessity  had  also  made  their  preparations,  everything 
might  have  been  done  as  it  was  planned ;  but  they 
could  not  realise  the  extent  of  the  advantage  which  the 
Republicans  had  gained,  and  Dundas  was  careful  not  to 
enlighten  them.  Till  convinced  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  they  would  neither  prepare  to  leave  the  city,  nor 
would  they  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the  ships  and  the 
arsenal.  It  was  only  when  further  successes  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  on  the  18th  brought  the  end  within  their  understanding 
that  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  fly ;  and  then,  in  a 
state  of  panic  and  bewilderment,  which  ensured  the  loss  of 
much  property  at  the  time,  and  the  horrible  butchery  which 
followed.  Even  then  there  were  many  who  objected  to 
the  wholesale  destruction  that  was  ordered ;  and  the  resist- 
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ance  of  these,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ill- 
will,  jealousy,  or  treason  of  the  Spaniards,  caused  the 
desteuction  to  fall  very  far  short  of  what  had  been  in¬ 
tended. 

But  for  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  Toulonese,  so  far  as 
blame  is  to  be  attribiited  to  anyone  except  themselves,  it 
must  go  to  Dundas,  who,  during  the  17th  and  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  the  18th,  ‘  took  every  possible  care  to  conceal  his 
‘  intention  of  leaving  the  town,’  and  is  very  roundly  accused 
by  French  witnesses  of  ^posting  up  reassuring  proclamations, 
‘  desiring  the  citizens  to  remain  in  their  houses,  and  not  to 
‘  congregate  in  the  streets.  The  retreat  of  the  allies  had 
‘  thus  very  much  the  appearance  of  une  fuite  clandestine '  * 
This  is  the  statement  of  M.  Cottin,  a  man  to  whom  the 
names  of  Hood  and  Dundas  are  matters  of  no  consequence, 
to  whom  one  Englishman  is  as  hateful  as  another,  but  who 
refers,  in  apparent  good  faith,  to  the  narratives  of  contem¬ 
porary  writers. 

For  the  rest,  without  insisting  too  strongly  on  the  bad 
quality  of  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  troops,  who  between 
them  made  up  more  than  half  of  the  allied  garrison — 
‘  dastardly  trash  ’  was  Hood’s  description  of  them — it  must 
be  pointed  out  that,  even  if  they  had  been  of  the  very  best, 
they  were  still  wofully  handicapped  by  the  many  different 
languages,  and  by  the  claims  of  the  different  generals  or 
admirals  to  command  their  own  countrymen.  Hood  was 
nominally  commander-in-chief,  but  it  was  rather  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  council  of  command ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  and  of  the  Neapolitan  general  left  him  with 
little  real  authority.  It  is  to  this,  more  even  than  to  the 
miserable  deficiency  of  numbers,  and  far  more  than  to  any 
particular  skill  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  that  their 
success  must  be  attributed.  Historians  have  told  and  con¬ 
tinually  repeated,  how  the  intuitive  genius  of  Bonaparte 
fixed  at  a  glance  on  Fort  Mulgrave  as  the  immediate  objec¬ 
tive,  the  carrying  of  which  must  win  the  city.  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  goes  far  beyond  this.  He  says : — 

‘  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  easy  to  resist  the  evidence  here 
supplied  [in  Moore’s  Diary]  that  at  Toulon  Napoleon  so  completely 
outwitted  Hood  that,  whereas  if  Hood  would  have  condescended  to 
suppose  that,  in  regard  to  their  own  business  on  shore,  all  soldiers  were 
not  necessarily  fools,  he  might  have  carried  away  and  added  to  our 
navy  the  whole  of  the  French  fleet  then  at  Toulon,  he  in  the  result  tvas 

*  Cottin,  ‘  Toulon  et  les  Anglais  en  1793,’  p.  316. 
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only  able  very  imperfectly  to  destroy  it  from  want  of  time.  The  facts 
on  which  Napoleon’s  success  were  [s/c]  based  were  so  simple  that  they 
were  clearly  evident  to  General  Dundas,  who  was  on  shore ;  and  they 
would  probably  have  been  realised  by  Lord  Hood  himself,  when  they 
were  pointed  out  to  him,  had  he  not  remained  on  shipboard,  taking 
for  granted  that  any  dangers  that  were  suggested  by  mere  landsmen 
could  not  be  worth  considering.’ 

The  evidence  of  the  simple  facts  is,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  was  no  outwitting ;  that  there  were  at  least  two  other 
points — Malbousquet  and  La  Malgue — which  would  have 
answered  quite  as  well  as  Fort  Mulgrave,  and  that  these 
must  equally  have  fallen  if  they  had  been  attacked  with  the 
same  vigour  and  determination,  the  credit  of  which  belongs 
to  Dugommier  rather  than  to  Bonaparte  ;  and,  indeed,  with 
the  winning  of  the  Heights  of  Faron — which  appealed  to 
the  soldiers  more  than  even  the  capture  of  Fort  Mulgrave — 
Bonaparte  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  evacuation  of  Toulon  is  the  text  of  so  much  of 
Moore’s  vituperation  and  his  editor’s  scorn,  that  it  has 
seemed  worth  expending  trouble  and  space  in  showing  how 
baseless  they  are ;  so  baseless  that  they  must  excite  wonder 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  does  not  remember  how  bitter 
wer^  the  prejudices  of  the  one  service  against  the  other  in 
the  eighteenth  century:  prejudices  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
seamen,  took  the  abstract  form  of  a  table  of  relative  apprecia¬ 
tion — if  we  ought  not  rather  to  say  depreciation  :  ‘  a  mess- 
‘  mate  before  a  shipmate ;  a  shipmate  before  a  stranger ;  a 
‘  stranger  before  a  dog ;  but  a  dog  before  a  soldier  ’ ;  though 
in  the  concrete  they  continually  showed  themselves  ready 
to  waive  the  difference  for  the  good  of  the  public  service. 
On  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  on  the  contrary,  the  quarrel 
generally  took  the  concrete  form  of  personal  dislike,  or  even 
hatred,  careless  of  the  public  hurt  that  might  result  from 
it. 

In  Moore  this  feeling  seems  to  have  been  intensified. 
Much  as,  in  the  course  of  his  service,  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with  oflBcers  of  the  navy,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  any  one  of  them,  except,  indeed, 
his  brother  Graham,  and  that  only  in  a  brotherly  way.  On 
December  5,  1793,  he  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  join  Hood 
with  a  reinforcement  of  600  men  of  the  50th  and  51st  regi¬ 
ments,  he  himself,  as  commanding  officer  of  the  detachment, 
taking  his  passage  in  the  ‘  Egmont  ’  as  the  guest  of  Captain 
Dickson,  with  whom  he  was  thus  living  for  nearly  a  month, 
in  the  closest  intercourse ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
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Diarj  to  show  that  he  regarded  Dickson  *  as  anything  but 
the  most  casual  acquaintance.  On  board  the  ship  he 
naturally  saw  much  that  he  did  not  understand,  and  what 
he  did  not  understand  he  condemned.  The  story  of  his 
joining  the  fleet  throws  much  light  on  his  attitude  to  the 
navy.  When  approaching  the  French  coast,  on  December  28, 
they  met  a  Spanish  ship  from  which  they  learned  that 
Toulon  had  been  evacuated  on  the  19th,  and  that  Lord 
Hood,  with  the  English  fleet,  was  in  the  Hyeres  Roads. 
The  captains  of  the  squadron  came  on  board  the  ‘  Egmont  ’ 
to  consult  and  Moore  left  the  cabin.  He  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

‘Captain  Poole,t  of  the  “  Colossus,”  told  me  as  he  came  out  of  the 
cabin  that  we  should  endeavour  to  speak  to  some  of  the  English 
cruisers,  and  then  go  into  Hyeres.  ,  .  .  The  weather  became  thick.  .  .  . 
We  stood  off  in  the  evening.  I  could  not  conceive  why  we  did  not 
immediately  make  for  Hyeres  Bay  the  moment  we  were  told  Lord 
Hood  was  there.  .  .  .  We  continued  standing  off  till  eight  this  morn¬ 
ing  (29th),  which  was  much  longer  than  was  necessary,  if  the  intention 
is  to  get  into  Hy feres  to-day.  We  are  not,  however,  so  far  from  the 
land  but  that  by  setting  sail  we  might  be  in  in  five  hours,  as  the  wind 
is  perfectly  fair.  This  we  are  not  doing.  Captain  D.  seems  undeter¬ 
mined  ;  from  his  conversation  and  manner  he  seems  to  have  no  wish 
to  go  in,  and  I  can  see  no  military  reason  for  his  staying  out ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  think  it  was  his  duty  to  make  every  exertion  to  join 
Lord  Hood  as  soon  as  possible.  Both  the  ships  and  the  troops  may  be 
wanted.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  use  in  our  keeping  the  sea.’ 

And  more  to  the  same  effect.  He  never  consulted  Captain 
Dickson,  nor  asked  why  he  did  not  go  in,  though,  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  embarked,  he  might  very 
well  have  done  so,  even  if  it  was  not  his  duty  to  do  it,  when 
Dickson  did  not  tell  him  of  his  own  accord.  The  necessary 
inference  is  that  the  two  were  barely  on  speaking  terms,  or, 
at  best,  were  on  terms  of  strained  and  distant  civility.  At 
dark  on  the  evening  of  December  31  they  went  into  Hyeres 
Bay  and  anchored. 

‘  I  went  on  board  the  “  Victory  ”  with  Captain  Dixon  [sjc],  and  was 
introduced  by  him  to  Lord  Hood.  He  received  the  state  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  which  I  presented  to  him,  with  my  orders  from  Sir  Robert 
Boyd,  which  were  to  put  myself  under  his  Lordship’s  command, 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  smallness  of  our  numbers  ;  said  we 
were  rather  late ;  and  then  turned  to  one  of  the  navy  officers  with 


*  Afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Dickson, 
t  Charles  Morice  Pole,  a  very  well-known  man  ;  afterwards  baronet, 
G.C.B.,  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  A  minimum  of  trouble  would 
have  enabled  the  editor  to  spell  his  name  correctly. 
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whom  he  had  been  transacting  business.  I  then  retired  into  the  outer 
cabin  to  General  Dundas.’ 

And  to  this,  the  editor,  afraid  that  his  readers  might 
not  see  how  Moore  has  been  stultifying  himself,  adds  his 
comment : — 


‘  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  not  miss  the  dramatic  point  of  this  first 
interview  between  Hood  and  Moore.  We  have  seen  how,  from 
December  5,  Moore  had  been  restless  because  of  the  delays,  which  he 
thought  inexcusable,  but  had  no  power  to  stop.  Those  delays  had 
prevented  him  from  reaching  the  “  Victory  ”  earlier.  Hood  at  once  q 

reproaches  him  of  all  men  for  the  delay,  and  does  not  even  ask  at  what 
date  he  left  Gibraltar.  Nor,  apparently,  does  Hood  take  any  steps  to 
ascertain  why  his  own  officers  did  not  report  to  him  earlier.’ 


Sir  Frederick  Maurice  does  not  explain  why  Hood,  having 
received  Dickson’s  report,  should  ask  Moore  the  date  of  the 
‘  Egmont’s  ’  sailing ;  nor  yet,  how  he  knows  that  Dickson’s 
delay  outside  was  not  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Hood. 
He  describes  Hood’s  remark  that  Moore  and  his  detachment 
were  ‘  rather  late,’  as  a  reproach  to  ‘  him,  of  all  men  ’ ;  it 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  bare  statement  of  fact.  As  the  need 
for  the  reinforcement — which  Hood  had  been  anxiously 
expecting  for  two  months  or  more — was  now  past;  as  its 
non-arrival  had  given  him  possibly  the  bitterest  experience 
in  his  fifty  odd  years  of  service,  his  not  saying  more,  his  not 
speaking  more  bitteidy,  argues  more  control  over  his  words 
than  Hood  always  exercised.  But  Moore  arrived,  determined 
to  find  fault ;  and  Hood’s  manner,  which  was  very  probably 
and— if  so — naturally  repellant,  so  far  gratified  him.  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice,  however,  is  perhaps  not  quite  satisfied, 
and  in  trying  to  excuse  his  hero  makes  matters  a  good  deal 
worse.  ‘  Moore’s  criticism,’  he  says,  ‘  on  the  captains  who 
‘  dallied  between  Gibraltar  and  Toulon,  whose  neglect  Hood 
‘  ignored,  is  the  criticism  of  one  who  loved  his  brother’s 
*  service  and  hated  the  men  who  were  unworthy  of  it.’  From 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  men  who  were  most  unworthy 
of  it  were  Hood,  Pellew,  Keith,  and  Sidney  Smith;  but 
especially  Hood. 

Thanks  to  his  having  at  this  time  crossed  Nelson’s  path, 
Moore’s  conduct  in  relation  to  the  capture  of  Bastia  and 
Calvi  is  perhaps  more  familiarly  known  than  that  at  any 
other  part  of  his  career.  Everyone  who  has  read  his  Nicolas, 
or  even  Southey,  knows  how  Dundas  refused  to  co-operate 
with  Hood  in  the  siege  of  Bastia,  and  wrote — ‘  I  consider 
‘  the  siege  of  Bastia,  with  our  present  means  and  force,  to  be 
‘  a  most  visionary  and  rash  attempt,  such  as  no  officer  could 
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‘  be  justified  in  undertaking.’  On  this,  Hood  sent  his  first 
captain  to  Moore,  to  say  that  ‘  he  was  willing — if  the  attack 
‘  was  attempted — to  take  the  whole  responsibility  on  himself, 

‘  but  he  wished  to  know  what  the  different  officers  at  the 
‘  heads  of  corps  thought  upon  the  subject.’  Moore  refused 
to  give  any  opinion  at  all,  adding  that  after  what  Dundas 
had  declared,  his  doing  so  would  be  a  species  of  mutiny. 
He  spoke  of  this  afterwards  to  Dundas,  who  ‘  then  read  to 
‘  me  a  correspondence  he  had  had  with  Lord  Hood  upon  the 
‘  subject.  The  General’s  letters  were  full  of  good  sense  and 
‘  moderation  ;  his  Lordship’s  were  not  remarkable  for  those 
‘  qualities.’ 

The  effective  result  of  the  correspondence  was,  however, 
that  Dundas  turned  over  the  command  of  the  troops  to 
Brigadier-General  d’Aubant,  and  went  home ;  while  Hood, 
with  his  very  limited  force  of  seamen  and  marines,  invested 
Bastia  on  the  land  side,  and  with  the  fleet  closed  it  from  the 
sea.  In  two  months  Bastia  surrendered.  The  ‘  most  vision- 
‘  ary  and  rash  attempt  ’  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 
On  which,  on  May  31,  Moore  wrote  in  his  Diary — ‘  I  am 
‘  convinced  that  Bastia,  with  our  force,  could  only  have 
‘  been  taken  by  famine.  The  land  attack  made  by  Lord 
‘  Hood  was  absurd  to  a  degree’;  and  Sir  Frederick  Maurice, 
commenting  on  this,  says — ‘  Bastia  fell  by  the  precise  means 
‘  which  all  along  Moore  had  predicted  could  alone,  under 
‘  the  later  circumstances,  lead  to  its  fall — viz.  famine  induced 
‘  by  the  strictness  of  the  blockade  and  the  interception  of  all 
‘  land  supplies  by  the  Corsicans.’  Of  course  it  so  fell,  as,  a 
few  years  later,  Malta  fell,  or — almost  in  our  own  time — 
Metz  fell,  and  Paris ;  but  Moore  did  not  say  so  till  after¬ 
wards,  and  Sir  Frederick  has  himself  enabled  us  to  know 
what  Moore  did  say.  What  he  recorded  in  the  Diary  is  that 
on  March  20  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  Hood, 
d’Aubant,  the  naval  flag-officers,  and  apparently  all  the 
army  field-officers,  were  present. 

‘  After  a  great  deal  of  foolish  conversation  a  question  was  at  last  pro¬ 
posed,  “  Whether  it  is  expedient,  in  a  military  jjoint  of  view,  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Bastia  with  the  force  of  the  present  fleet  and 
army.”  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  array  officers  were  against  the  attempt. 
My  opinion  was,  “  I  do  not  think  our  force  equal  to  the  attempt.”  The 
navy  were  unanimous  that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  but  as  they  are 
not  military  men,  and  had  never  had  the  opportunities  of  judging  for 
themselves,  I  took  the  amount  of  their  opinion  to  be  no  more  than  this — 
“  that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  make  an  attempt  if  possible.” 
Brigadier-General  d’Aubant  wished  to  decline  giving  a  public  opinion, 
but  when  pressed  gave  one  against  the  attempt.  .  .  .  When  asked  at  a 
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public  council,  I  could  not  but  say  that  our  force  was  unequal  to  the 
attempt.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  in  similar  circumstances  I 
should  have  called  for  no  council,  but  would  have  made  many  efforts 
before  I  had  given  the  affair  up.  Tlie  Corsicans  have  hitherto  failed 
us ;  but  Paoli  might  be  worked  upon  to  make  an  effort,  and  with  an 
exertion  from  them,  no  doubt  the  French  might  be  driven  from  the 
heights ;  but  with  General  d’Aubant  it  is  needless  to  think  of  such 
attempts.  He  is  unequal  to  them  in  every  respect.  .  .  .  March  24. — 
...  I  am  more  and  more  persuaded  that  if  Bastia  is  attempted,  it 
should  be  from  the  heights.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  a  clever 
fellow,  if  the  Corsicans  gave  tolerable  assistance,  would  take  it  from 
thence;  but  our  force  is  too  small  for  diversions;  they  may  succeed, 
but  the  risk  is  too  great.’ 

The  active  siege  began  on  April  4,  though  the  town  had 
been  blockaded  in  a  fitful,  irregular  way  for  a  month  before, 
and  when  it  was  finally  shut  in  provisions  were  already 
scarce.  Even  on  March  18,  Nelson  wrote  :  ‘I  have  so  close 
‘  blocked  up  the  place  that  one  pound  of  coarse  bread  sells 
‘  for  three  livres.’  After  April  4  they  were  completely 
‘  blocked,  and  on  May  21  the  garrison  capitulated.’ 

The  fall  of  Bastia  condemns  the  opinion  of  Moore  at  the 
council  of  war  as  clearly  and  emphatically  as  the  entries  in 
the  Diary  which  we  have  just  quoted  contradict  the  editor’s 
assertion  that  ‘  all  along  Moore  had  predicted  ’  that  it  could 
only  be  taken  by  famine.  But  the  whole  story  of  Moore’s 
career  forces  on  us  the  conclusion  that,  personally  brave  as 
he  was  when  once  in  action,  he  was  very  much  of  a  pessimist 
before  it ;  *  and,  in  the  science  of  war,  pedantic  to  an  extreme 
degree.  After  being  sent  home  from  Corsica,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command  in  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby — ‘a  worthy  but  weak  man,’  and  was 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  St.  Lucia,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  left  governor.  While  there  gloom  and  discontent 
are  the  prominent  features  of  the  Diary.  A  very  few  samples 
must  suffice. 

^  June  4,  1796. — The  General  and  Admiral  sailed  last  night,  leaving 
[a  vast  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done,  with  no  sufficient  means]. 
They  think  they  have  cleared  themselves  from  all  trouble  by  running 
away  from  it.  They  have,  however,  hurt  their  character  as  military 
men.  .  .  .  July  2. — I  wrote  ...  to  the  cotnmander-in-chief  .  .  . 
that  the  person  immediately  junior  to  me,  instead  of  being  an  assist- 


•  Southey  had  not  the  Diary  before  him,  but  Moore’s  Letters  and 
his  Lile  led  him  to  write :  ‘  The  constitution  of  Moore’s  mind  led  him 
to  look  at  the  dark  rather  than  the  hopeful  aspect  of  things,*  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  calls  this  a  ‘  reckless  misrepresentation  ’  1 
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ance,  was  a  man  so  completely  absurd  and  wrong-headed  that  I  dreaded 
leaving  the  fort.  .  .  .  The  reports  of  the  devastations  done  by  the 
negroes  in  the  woods  .  .  .  increased  daily ;  the  inhabitants  were 
demanding  troops ;  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  officer  who  commanded 
in  those  parts  .  .  .  Juli/  8. —  .  .  .  Hearing  that  Sir  Ralph  was  at 
Morne  Fortune,  I  came  here.  He  had  been  here  for  a  few  hours,  but 
not  finding  me,  he  returned  to  Martinique.  ...  I  was  infinitely  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  seeing  him,  and  I  cannot  but  think  him  most  inexcus¬ 
able  for  not  sending  to  me  or  waiting  for  my  arrival.  I  have  written 
to  him  my  opinion  fully.  .  .  .  The  negroes  in  the  island  are,  to  a 
man,  attached  to  the  French  cause;  .  .  .  those  upon  the  estates  are  in 
league  with  and  connected  with  those  in  the  woods.  Any  disembarka¬ 
tion  from  Guadeloupe  of  ever  so  few  men,  and  800  or  1,000  stands  of 
arms,  will  force  me  to  abandon  the  country,  retire  my  posts,  and  con¬ 
centrate  everything  in  the  Morne  Fortune,  where  the  want  of  cover 
and  convenience  of  every  kind,  added  to  the  natural  unhealthiness  of 
the  spot,  will  soon  so  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  our  having  to  surrender  a  thing  to  be  feared.  .  .  . 
Sir  Ralph  is  said  to  be  going  home.  Admiral  Christian  is  already 
superseded.  Upon  the  whole,  since  I  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
have  observed  so  little  system,  such  neglect  in  the  higher  orders,  and 
such  relaxation  in  the  lower,  neither  zeal  nor  spirit  anywhere,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  sooner  we  make  peace  the  better.  Against  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Republic  we  have  no  chance.’ 


This  is  not  the  temper,  these  are  not  the  sentiments  of  a 
man  for  whom 


‘  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  j)ale-laced  moon.’ 


Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship.  It  is  like  getting 
into  purer,  fresher  air  to  read  of  Abercromby’s  reply. 
‘  July  21. — Sir  Ralph  is  displeased  with  my  letter.  His 
‘  answer  is  short,  complains  of  my  impatience,  says  it  is  my 
‘  duty  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  and  desires  to  hear  no 
‘  more  from  me  on  the  subject.’  For  the  time  being,  the 
snub  cured  Moore  of  whimpering,  perhaps  by  convincing 
him  that  Abercromby  was  not  so  ‘  weak  ’  as  he  had  sup¬ 
posed.  It  did  more ;  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm 
friendship  between  the  two  men,  who  continued  together 
for  the  remaining  years  of  Abercromby’s  life.  They  were 
together  in  Ireland,  where  Moore’s  pessimism  had  free 
scope,  as  everything  there,  and  more  especially  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  was  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be ;  together 
again  in  Holland ;  and  again  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  same 
engagement  of  March  21,  1801,  Moore  was  severely,  Aber¬ 
cromby  mortally,  wounded. 

The  interlude  of  the  peace  which  followed  and  of  the  first 
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eighteen  months  of  the  new  war — though  not  in  any  sense 
brilliant — was,  perhaps,  the  most  truly  useful  period  of 
Moore’s  life ;  that  to  which,  even  now,  military  men  refer 
with  the  greatest  interest.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Kent  district,  and  w'hen  a  vast  army  was  raised 
to  meet  Bonaparte’s  threat  of  invasion,  the  drilling  of  the 
recruits  was  a  gigantic  piece  of  work.  It  was  then  that^  in 
the  camp  at  Shorncliffe,  he  undertook  the  formation  of  a 
light-infantry  corps.  Twenty  years  before,  the  American 
war  had  convinced  many  officers  of  the  necessity  of  some 
such  innovation,  but  very  little  had  been  done  till  Moore 
now  took  it  in  hand,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  disciplined 
and  trained  what,  a  few  years  later,  was  the  famous  ‘  Light 
‘  Division  ’  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula — ‘  as  soldiers 
‘  unsurpassable,’  wrote  Napier ;  ‘  perhaps  never  equalled.’ 
It  was  work  into  which  Moore  put  his  heart ;  he  had 
no  commanding  officer,  no  one  to  quarrel  with ;  he  had 
not  even  his  Diary  to  rail  in,  for  his  time  was  too 
fully  occupied,  as  he  took  care  that  the  time  of  his 
subordinates  should  be — so  much  so,  that  when  the  father 
of  one  of  them  proposed  to  send  a  horse  to  his  son,  Moore 
wrote  ‘  that  he  should  be  very  pleased  that  the  horse  should 
‘  be  sent,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  with  it 
‘  some  one  to  ride  it,  for  his  son  would  have  no  time  to  do 
‘  so.’  The  result  showed  what  can  be  made  of  the  British 
soldier  when  his  officers  take  the  trouble  to  teach  him.  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  quotes  the  letter  of  an  officer  who  had 
served  in  the  Peninsula  : — 

‘  When  the  Light  Division  joined  the  arinj'  at  Talavera,  it  had  not 
been  engaged  with  the  enemy,  wliile  the  army  it  joined  had  been 
engaged  on  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  yet  was  inferior  in  discipline 
for  war,  seeing  its  picquets  were  often  in  scrapes,  and  at  Talavera  a 
brigade  had  been  surprised.  But  the  men  of  the  Light  Division, 
though  new  to  war,  were  looked  up  to,  from  the  day  of  junction,  as  the 
veterans  of  the  army ;  and  by  their  discipline  they  sustained  that 
character  throughout  the  war,  committing  no  blunders,  and  showing 
themselves  the  same  orderly  soldiers  on  the  breach  as  in  the  line.’ 

From  the  pages  which,  however  imperfectly,  describe  this 
training,  the  usual  bitterness  is  wanting ;  and  they  thus 
form  the  pleasantest,  as  perhaps  also  the  most  interesting, 
in  the  two  volumes.  But  the  relief  is  not  for  long.  In 
November  1804  Moore  received  a  summons  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  on  going  to  London  was  desired  to  give  his  opinion  on 
two  reports  of  the  strength  of  Ferrol,  written  by  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  when  in  command  of  the  squadron  there  nearly  a 
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year  before.  Why  Pellew  was  desired  to  send  home  such 
reports  in  December  1803  and  January  1804,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  considered  in  the  following  November,  does 
not  appear.  Pellew  had,  however,  reported  that  the  place 
might  easily  be  taken  and  the  arsenal  and  shipping  destroyed 
by  a  combined  force  of  ships  and  troops.  It  was  on  this 
that  Moore’s  opinion  was  now  desired,  and  he  was  given  to 
understand  that,  if  the  expedition  was  sent  out,  the 
command  of  the  army  would  be  given  to  him.  The  choice 
was  unfortunate  ;  for  Moore  then,  as  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 
now,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  naval 
officer  was  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgement  of 
operations  on  shore,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  project 
by  Pellew  was  certain  to  cause  its  rejection  by  Moore,  and 
he  at  once  condemned  the  reports  as  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

‘  They  contain,’  he  wrote  in  the  Diary,  ‘  very  little  information  with 
respeot  to  the  defences  of  Ferrol,  very  little  even  of  that  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  have  been  expected  from  an  intelligent  naval 
officer  on  points  of  which,  professionally,  he  must  have  been  a  compe¬ 
tent  judge.  ...  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  Lord  Hobart’s 
thoughts  were  directed  to  Ferrol,  he  had  not  employed,  together  with 
Sir  Edward,  some  intelligent  land  officer.’ 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Moore  attended  a  meeting  of  Pitt, 
Melville,  and  Camden,  and  was  told  that  they  were  willing 
to  spare  15,000  or  even  20,000  troops  to  ensure  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  Moore  would  have 
none  of  it.  He  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Ferrol ; 
that  the  practicability  of  capturing  or  destroying  the  ships 
in  the  harbour  depended  on  ^  the  situation  of  the  place,  its 
‘  defences  and  the  garrison  it  contained.’  That  little  on 
these  points  was  to  be  learnt  from  the  reports,  and  that  pro¬ 
bably  Pellew  was  incapable  of  judging. 

‘  If,’  he  wrote,  ‘  they  had  no  other  information  than  that  which  they 
had  given  me,  1  could  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion 
that  there  were  not  grounds  upon  which,  in  prudence,  it  was  possible 
to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  an  attack  on  Ferrol.’ 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  had  Moore’s  views  on  the  possibility  of  bombarding 
Algiers  and  destroying  the  Algerine  shipping.  Finally, 
however,  it  was  agreed  that  Moore  should  go  out  to  Ferrol 
and  see  for  himself.  His  brother’s  ship,  the  ‘  Indefatigable,’ 
was  then  at  Plymouth,  and  there  Moore  joined  him, 
incognito  and  with  melodramatic  secrecy.  It  was — we  are 
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led  to  suppose — such  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  man  to  visit 
his  brother,  that  Moore’s  presence  on  board  the  ‘  Inde- 
‘  fatigable,*  if  known  in  the  squadron,  must  have  betrayed 
his  errand  to  the  Spaniards.  So  the  disguise  was  kept  up, 
and  in  Betanzos  Bay  the  two  Moores  and  Admiral  Cochrane 
landed,  with  fowling-pieces  and  dogs,  to  make  such  obser¬ 
vations  as  they  could  of  the  land  defences.  Their  oppor¬ 
tunities,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  were  small ;  and  before 
they  had  time  to  get  nearer,  they  found  a  party  trying  to 
cut  them  off,  and  had  to  run  for  it  to  their  boat. 

‘  From  a  birdVeye  view,’  he  wrote  in  the  Diary,  ‘  I  could  neither 
judge  the  ground  of  the  peninsula  .  .  .  nor  could  I  judge  the  distance 
from  the  peninsula  to  the  arsenal  and  shipping,  and  thereby  form  a 
just  opinion  of  the  probable  effect  of  a  bombardment.  The  amount  of 
what  I  have  learned  from  the  Admiral  is  that  the  Spaniards  have  taken 
the  alarm  and  have  marched  to  this  quarter  a  considerable  number 
of  troops  .  .  .  the  batteries  which  defend  the  entrance  of  Ferrol  are 
such  as  can  only  be  taken  from  the  shore  by  cannon.  .  .  .  The  land 
defences  of  the  town  are  perhaps  not  such  as  could  resist  for  any  time 
a  regular  attack,  yet,  when  tolerably  garrisoned,  are  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  assault  .  .  .  but  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  resistance  they 
could  make.’ 

Moore’s  evident  duty,  then,  was  to  report  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  see  and  could  offer  no  opinion  of  the  strength 
of  the  land  defences,  but  that  the  sea  defences  appeared 
formidable,  and,  in  the  Admiral’s  opinion,  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened  since  Pellew  had  written  about  them. 
This  was  not  Moore’s  way  when  an  opportunity  arrived  of 
condemning  a  mere  naval  opinion — or,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  calls  it,  pricking  a  bladder,  which,  in  this  case, 
took  the  extraordinary  form  of  condemning  the  opinion  ot 
a  very  competent  sea  officer  on  purely  naval  grounds. 

‘  The  bay  of  Betanzos,’  he  wrote,  ‘  from  the  trifling  winds  which  we 
found  there,  is  of  difficult  access.  Men-of-war,  but  still  more,  ships  ot 
transport,  must  be  exposed  to  the  batteries  in  working  in.  .  .  .  The 
sea- wind  seldom  blows  here  so  as  to  take  ships  off  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  .  .  .  The  bay,  though  spacious,  yet  is  not  so  much  so  as  to 
enable  a  considerable  fleet  to  lie  at  anchor  out  of  reach  from  the  shore, 
and  Ares  Bay  is  the  only  spot  where  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
landing.  Upon  the  whole,  the  difficulties  of  landing  were  very  great, 
and  there  was  no  information  with  respect  to  the  force  in  Ferrol  or 
its  neighbourhood,  or  to  its  local  strength  or  defences,  to  justify  an 
attempt  being  made  upon  it.’ 

So  the  idea  was  given  up.  A  year  later  Moore  was  again 
consulted  on  the  feasibility  of  an  attack  on  the  flotilla  at 
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Boulogne,  ‘  by  means  of  submarine  boats  and  Congreve 
‘  rockets.*  The  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  is  described  by  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  as  ‘  a  feather-headed  man,  eaten  up  with 
‘  personal  vanity,  and  liable  to  be  caught  by  the  wildest 
‘  suggestions  that  promised  to  give  him  prominence.’  He 
was  not,  however,  ‘  feather-headed  *  enough  to  attempt  this 
without  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force ;  and  this  brought 
Moore,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Pitt’s,  into  the  business. 
In  Sidney  Smith  there  were  unknown  potentialities,  which 
make  it  quite  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  happened 
if  he  had  been  given  a  free  hand ;  but  all  technical  rules 
no  doubt  warranted  Moore’s  reply,  ‘that  any  attempt  at 
*  landing  is  attended  with  too  much  risk  to  justify  the 
‘  experiment.’ 

Moore  was  afterwards  with  Smith  in  Calabria,  and  wrote 
of  him  as  a  liar  and  a  coward.  ‘  There  was  much  falsehood 
‘  and  misrepresentation  in  what  he  said  ’ — ‘  the  persons  in 
‘  authority,  from  Sir  Sidney  or  the  Court,  are  a  set  of 
‘  weak,  pusillanimous  men  ’ — ‘  we  found  Sir  Sidney  floating 
‘  in  search  of  adventures  of  no  earthly  use.’  That  Smith  was 
vain,  theatrical,  fond  of  display,  has  been  no  secret ;  but 
that,  with  small  means,  he  could  and  did  accomplish  great 
results  is  historically  certain — often,  it  may  be,  by  the  mere 
confidence  which  he  had  in  himself  and  with  which  he  in¬ 
spired  his  subordinates.  Of  what  he  actually  did  in  Calabria, 
and  of  the  excellent  influence  which  his  cheery,  noisy  manner 
had  on  the  inhabitants  and  on  the  conduct  of  operations,  we 
have  Sir  Henry  Bunbury’s  account ;  but  to  Moore  no  character 
could  be  more  repulsive — loathing  is,  perhaps,  not  too  strong 
a  word  to  describe  his  feelings — and  several  pages  of  the 
Diary  are  filled  with  what  can  only  be  described  as  wild 
railing  against  Smith’s  impertinence,  falsehood,  intrigues, 
and  meanness.  ‘  It  is  his  nature,’  he  wrote,  ‘  to  be  false 
‘  and  intriguing.’  The  difference  of  the  two  men’s  characters 
was,  in  fact,  almost  as  great  as  the  difference  in  their  per¬ 
formances.  Smith  was  vain,  ostentatious,  boastful,  loose- 
tongued ;  but  he  hurled  Bonaparte  back,  defeated,  from  the 
walls  of  Acre,  checkmated  him  in  his  design  of  founding  an 
Eastern  empire,  and  on  every  occasion  during  the  war,  when 
serious  work  was  on  hand,  ‘  He  fought  like  an  angel,  though 
‘  he  talked  like  poor  Poll.’  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  described  as  proud,  reserved,  and  dignified ;  brave,  un¬ 
questionably,  but  constitutionally  unwilling  to  take  any 
risks;  too  cautious  to  be  likely  to  win  any  great  success. 
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which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  win ;  and  thus  his 
name  survives  only  in  connexion  with  one  ill-starred  effort, 
in  which,  happily,  it  may  be,  for  his  reputation,  he  met  his 
death. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  in  detail  the  story  of  Moore’s 
life,  which  was  everywhere  marked  by  the  same  sensitiveness 
and  the  same  caution,  the  same  unwillingness  to  put  a  foot 
down  till  he  had  made  sure  of  the  ground  beneath  it — a 
frame  of  mind  which  may  prevent  great  mistakes,  but  is 
quite  certain  to  prevent  great  gains.  In  May  1808  he  was 
sent,  with  a  force  of  10,000  men,  to  Gothenburg,  with  orders 
to  co-operate  with  the  King  of  Sweden  against  Kussia.  In 
so  sending  him,  the  Government  gave  no  exact  instructions 
as  to  the  command  of  this  force,  and  between  the  King  and 
Moore  there  grew  up  a  difference  of  opinion  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  all  Moore’s  fault,  though  a  man  of  lighter  tempera¬ 
ment  or  greater  tact  might  have  avoided  it.  As  they  could 
not  agree  at  a  distance,  Moore  went  to  Stockholm  and  had 
a  somewhat  stormy  interview  with  the  King,  who  afterwards 
put  him  virtually  under  arrest,  sending  him  a  message  by 
the  Adjutant-General  ‘not  to  leave  Stockholm  sans  la  volonte 
‘  du  roV  ‘  There  appeared,’  Moore  wrote,  ‘  to  be  a  continu- 
‘  ance  of  so  much  wrong-headed  violence  in  the  King’s 
‘  actions,  that  it  was  proposed  I  should  make  my  escape  to 
‘  Gothenburg.’  So  he  broke  the  arrest,  returned  to  Gothen¬ 
burg,  and  thence  to  England. 

This  was  in  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  expedition 
to  Portugal  was  in  the  air,  and  Moore  was  appointed  to  a 
command  in  it.  He  seems  to  have  imagined  that  he  was  to 
be  commander-in-chief,  and  was  intensely  irritated  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  to  be  only  third,  under  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  He  felt  aggrieved  that, 
having  had  an  independent  command  in  Sweden,  he  had 
now  been  appointed  to  a  subordinate  one  without  ex¬ 
planation  and  apology.  His  grievance  was  emphasised 
in  his  mind  by  the  belief  that  ‘  Dalrymple  and  Burrard, 
‘  though  both  respectable  and  good  men,  are  neither  of  them 
‘  of  such  service  as  myself.’  He  seems,  according  to  his 
own  account — much  too  long  to  quote — to  have  expressed 
himself  to  Lord  Castlereagh  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth. 
‘  Lord  Castlereagh  said  little  to  me  during  the  conversation, 
‘  but  that  he  was  not  sensible  of  having  given  me  any  cause 
‘  of  complaint.  When  I  had  finished  what  I  had  to  say 
‘  I  rose  abruptly  and  retired  ’ ;  only,  it  seems,  to  open  the 
door  again,  put  in  his  head  and  say,  ‘  Remember,  my 
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‘  lord,  I  protest  against  the  expedition  and  foretell  its 
failure.’ 

Sir  Frederick  Maurice  is  naturally  very  anxious  to  explain 
away  this  unfortunate  sentence.  ‘  Obviously,*  he  says,  ‘  the 
‘  point  of  this  remark  depends  on  the  subject  of  the  previous 
‘  conversation.  That  turned  entirely  on  the  fact  that  Sir 
‘  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  been  appointed 
‘  to  the  command.’  It  is  a  bold  statement,  for  he  has  just 
given  in  full  Moore’s  report  of  the  conversation,  in  which 
neither  Dalrymple’s  nor  Burrard’s  name  is  mentioned,  nor 
even  referred  to  in  any  such  sense  as  is  implied.  As  he  has 
quoted  this  as  the  report  of  the  conversation,  he  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  also  quoted  the  evidence  on  which  he  bases 
this  statement.  It  is  very  possible — it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable — that  Moore’s  prognostication  did  refer  to  the  com¬ 
mand  being  given  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  men,  or  to 
any  one  whose  name  was  not  Moore  ;  but  it  is  so  much  in 
keeping  with  Moore’s  habitual  tone  of  thought,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  in  any  sense  the  reader  likes,  and,  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  Moore  had  no  more  experience  than  either 
Dalrymple  or  Burrard.  The  affair,  however,  did  give  rise 
to  an  animated  controversy,  in  discussing  which  Sir  Frede¬ 
rick  Maurice  shows  once  again  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man 
with  strong  prejudices  to  write  history ;  he  is  perforce  im¬ 
pelled  to  bend  the  facts  to  suit  his  opinion,  and,  in  this  case, 
to  show  that  Moore  was  an  insulted  and  injured  man.  For 
ourselves,  with  no  bias  in  favour  of  either  of  the  disputants, 
nor  against  one  more  than  the  other,  we  are  ready  to  accept 
Castlereagh’s  letter  as  a  fair  conclusion,  when  he  says  that 
he  had  communicated  Moore’s  complaint  to  his  colleagues, 
and  continues ; — 

‘  At  the  same  time  that  this  complaint  is  felt  by  them,  as  it  is  by  me, 
to  be  unfounded,  I  have  to  assure  you  that  had  not  the  arrangements 
of  the  army  been  so  far  advanced  as  that  they  could  not  be  undone 
without  considerable  detriment  to  his  Majesty’s  service,  there  would 
have  been  every  disposition  on  their  part  humbly  to  have  advised  his 
Majesty  to  relieve  you  from  a  situation  in  which  you  appeared  to 
consider  yourself  to  have  been  placed  without  a  due  attention  to  your 
feeling  as  an  officer.’ 

On  July  31  Moore,  in  company  with  Burrard,  sailed  from 
St.  Helens.  From  Cape  Finisterre,  Burrard  pushed  on  to 
join  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  and  on  August  22  Moore,  with 
the  detachment  left  under  his  command,  landed  in  Mondego 
Bay.  Two  days  later  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Vimieiro,  on 
the  21st,  of  Burrard’s  landing  during  the  action,  and  of 
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Dalrymple’s  arrival  on  the  day  after.  The  story  of  what 
followed  has  but  little  to  do  with  Moore,  except  in  respect 
of  his  comments  on  it,  in  which  his  determination  to  find 
fault  with  Dalrymple  is  mixed  up  with  his  absolute  approval 
of  what  Dalrymple  did  in  a  way  that  renders  his  criticisms 
utterly  valueless.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  does  not  think  so ; 
he  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  consider  them  the  essence  of 
military  acumen.  A  few  sentences  from  the  Diary  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself : — 

‘  After  the  success  [at  Vimieiro]  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
should  have  been  followed  .  .  .  our  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  and 
the  French  so  crestfallen,  that  probably  they  would  have  dispersed. . . . 
Had  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  not  been  interfered  with,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  follow  up  his  success  on  the  21st,  the  French  army  must 
have  dispersed,  and  never  could  have  reached  Lisbon.  .  .  .  Every  one 
rmderstands  that  a  victorious  army  knows  no  difficulties  and  that 
against  a  beaten  army  much  may  be  risked  ;  but  by  following  at  that 
moment  we  removed  from  our  ships  and  our  supplies  ;  the  enemy  had 
a  superior  cavalry  unbroken,  and  we  had  a  difficult  country  ahead, 
known  to  the  enemy,  unknown  to  u&  The  least  check  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  us.  .  .  .  It  is  said  that  if  Sir  Harry  had  not  arrived, 
Sir  Arthur  would  have  pursued,  and  we  should  have  been  in  Lisbon 
in  three  days  and  the  French  would  have  been  prisoners.  Nobody 
considers  that  it  is  possible  that,  if  Sir  Arthur  had  continued  in 
command,  he  might  not  have  pursued,  for  people  often  propose  when 
second  what  they  would  not  undertake  if  first.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Sir  Arthur  was  superseded  at  a  most  fortunate  moment  for  him, 
after  a  successful  action,  but  just  as  his  difficulties  were  about  to 
commence.  ...  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  confused  and  incapable 
beyond  any  man  I  ever  saw  head  an  army.  The  whole  of  his  conduct 
then  and  since  has  proved  him  to  be  a  very  foolish  man.* 

All  which,  contradicting  itself  in  every  essential  respect, 
proves  nothing  more  than  that  Moore  had  an  excessive  and 
unreasoning  dislike  to  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  given  the 
command  which  he  had  permitted  himself  to  expect.  Dal¬ 
rymple,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  was  put  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  and  invidious  position,  and  seems  to  have  extricated 
himself  from  it  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  *  but  an  outburst 
of  public  indignation,  ill-informed  and  misapplied,  led  to 
his  recall  before  he  had  time  or  opportunity  to  show  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  a  general  of  the  first  rank.  On  October  3 
he  resigned  the  command  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  three 
days  later  Moore  received  an  appointment  to  command  a 


*  Sir  E.  G.  Fanshawe’s  '  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
Portugal  in  1808.’ 
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force  to  be  employed  in  Spain,  while  Burrard  remained  in 
Portugal. 

The  limits  of  space  would  not  permit  us,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise  desirable,  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  followed ;  but,  in  fact,  Moore’s  Diary  does  not 
materially  add  to  our  knowledge,  whilst  the  editor  of  it,  by 
his  persistent  misspelling  of  place-names,  has  done  his 
utmost  to  make  it  difficult  to  follow  the  story,  and  by  his 
exaggerated  estimates  of  what  Moore  did,  he  has,  in  effect, 
unduly  depreciated  it.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the 
idea,  as  ordered  from  England,  was  for  Moore,  with  the 
troops  he  led  from  Lisbon,  and  others  that  were  to  meet  him 
from  Corunna,  to  join  hands  with  Castanos,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  so,  with  a  combined  force 
of  at  least  120,000  men,  sweep  the  French  out  of  the  country. 
But  Castanos  was  commander-in-chief  only  in  name,  and 
when  Moore  arrived  at  Salamanca,  he  found  that  the  Spanish 
army,  broken  up  into  detachments  by  personal  or  provincial 
jealousies,  had  been  beaten  in  detail,  and,  as  an  army,  no 
longer  existed  ;  that  Baird,  in  command  of  the  troops 
coming  from  Corunna,  had  consequently  fallen  back ;  and 
that  nothing  seemed  possible  but  to  retreat  into  Portugal. 

He  was,  however,  loth  to  do  this  as  long  as  there  seemed 
any  chance  of  the  Spaniards  recovering  themselves;  and 
thus,  after  waiting  some  days  at  Salamanca,  he  moved  on 
towards  Valladolid.  But  at  Alaejos  an  intercepted  letter 
from  Berthier  to  Soult  was  brought  to  him.  It  told  him 
that  the  French  army  was  marching  from  Madrid  by  Tala- 
vera  on  Badajoz — ‘  a  movement  which  will  compel  (if  it  has 
‘  not  already  done  so)  the  English  to  return  to  Lisbon ;  but 
‘  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  are  now  on  their 
‘  way  there.’  Soult,  with  the  army  under  his  command, 
was  to  subdue  the  north-western  provinces — ‘  le  pays  entre 
‘  le  Duero,  la  Galice  et  les  Asturies,  en  gardant  toutesfois 
‘  Santander.* 

This  gave  Moore  the  idea  of  turning  north,  so  as  to  hasten 
his  junction  with  Baird,  who  was  now  advancing  to  meet 
him,  and  then  bringing  Soult  to  action ;  in  any  case,  relieving 
Lisbon  quite  as  effectually  as  by  hurrying  towards  it.  He 
did  meet  Baird  at  Yillalpando,  and  thence  marched  to  Saha- 
gun,  which  he  reached  on  December  21.  On  the  evening  of 
the  23rd,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  for  Carrion,  and 
thence  to  Saldana,  where  the  French  were,  he  had  sure  intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  main  army  from  Madrid  was  hastening  north. 
Napoleon  in  person  was  leading  it,  with  the  intention  of 
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intercepting  Moore’s  retreat,  which  he  took  for  granted 
must  be  into  Portugal.  Moore  had  already  provided  for 
his  retreat  to  Corunna ;  and  when  Napoleon  came  up,  it  was 
only  to  find  that  the  English  had  evaded  him,  and  must  now 
be  overtaken  with  much  toil  and  difficulty.  This  was  a  task 
which  he  left  to  Soult ;  there  was  nothing  particularly  bril¬ 
liant  in  it,  and  if  Moore  should  get  away,  it  was  better  he 
should  get  away  from  Soult  than  from  the  invincible  Em¬ 
peror.  He  himself  retired  into  France,  and  presently  under¬ 
took  a  campaign  against  Austria. 

So  far,  Moore,  though  with  much  misgiving — as  is  evident 
on  every  page  of  the  Diary  and  in  every  letter  he  wrote — 
had  conducted  his  march  with  skill  and  judgement ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  demonstration  against 
Soult  did  disturb  Napoleon’s  calculations,  though  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice’s  description  of  it  as  ‘  the 
‘  boldest,  the  most  successful,  the  most  brilliant  stroke  of  war 
‘  of  all  time,’  would  almost  lead  us  to  doubt  it.  But  Sir 
Frederick  will  not  undertake  to  defend  Moore’s  conduct. 

‘  One  does  not  talk,’  he  says,  ‘  of  “  defending  ”  Leonidas, 

‘  though  he  lost  all  of  his  little  band.’  And  yet  we  have 
heard  it  said  that  Leonidas  sacrificed  his  men  to  a  principle 
as  false  in  the  science  of  war  as  that  which  sacrificed  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  just  fifty  years  ago,  while  there 
have  beeu  many  who  have  failed  to  see  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  the  advance  to  Sahagun,  and  have,  in  no  sparing 
terms,  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  retreat.  It  is  so  easy 
to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  soldiers’  want  of  discipline ;  it 
might  not  be  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  discipline  of  troops 
that  had  been  on  active  service,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  for 
close  on  six  months  was  so  bad ;  and  on  Sir  Frederick’s  own 
showing,  much  of  the  distress  and  insubordination  which 
disgraced  the  retreat  must  be  attributed  to  the  General’s 
neglect.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  see  how  Sir  Frederick 
seeks  to  avoid  this  conclusion. 

‘  The  Duke  of  Wellington,’  he  says,  ‘in  hia  one  criticism  of  Moore’s 
campaign,  says  that  Moore  ought,  in  anticipation  of  his  retreat,  “  to 
have  sent  officers  to  the  rear  to  mark  and  prepare  the  halting-places 
for  every  brigade.”  Any  moderately  respectable  divisional  general,  or 
even  brigadier,  in  our  day  would  be  exceedingly  astonished  if,  when  he 
had  received  orders  and  a  route  for  the  march  of  his  unit,  officers  from 
headquarters  were  sent  to  prepare  the  several  halting- places.  W e  should 
certainly  regard  that  as  the  work  of  the  divisional  and  brigade 
staffs.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the 
subordinate  staffs  were  quite  inexperienced  in  war,  and  that  their 
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neglect  did  contribute  very  much  to  the  discomfort  and  disorder  of 
the  soldiers.  Moore  had  collected  round  him  as  brilliant  a  body  of 
men  as  ever  accompanied  a  general  in  the  field.  .  .  .  But  all  the 
generals  had  not  with  equal  judgement  made  their  friends  and 
chosen  their  staffs  solely  for  the  sake  of  their  professional  zeal,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  efficiency.’ 

And  in  illustration  of  this,  but  to  the  very  real  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  quotes  from  the  manu¬ 
script  journal  of  Captain  Sterling  of  the  42nd  Regiment ; — 

‘  About  five  o’clock,  December  31 ,  we  reached  a  few  miserable 
dwellings  inhabited  by  horror-struck  and  lamished  peasantry.  Close 
to  them  we  halted  and  piled  our  arms  in  the  snow.  There  appeared 
neither  wood  nor  water  near  us  to  cook  our  scanty  morsel.  Impatient 
to  satisfy  the  urgent  demands  of  nature,  the  men  pulled  down  doors, 
carried  away  chairs,  carts,  &c.,  from  the  houses  of  the  helpless  natives. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  staff  to  supply  the  troops  with 
wood,  and  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  urgent  and  absolute  wants 
of  a  fatigued  and  half-starved  army.’* 

Very  naturally  the  peasantry  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
army.  To  them  the  English  were  as  bad  as  the  French. 

‘  This,’  says  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  ‘  unjustly,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  inevitably  infuriated  the  soldiers,  who  considered  that  the 
Spaniards  had  deserted  those  who  had  come  to  defend  their  country, 
and  it  led  the  disgusted  soldiery  into  frightful  excesses,  which  in  many 
regiments  were  not  adequately  restrained.’ 

At  Astorga,  ‘  the  men  seized  the  stores  of  liquor  and  became 
‘  helpless  and  insubordinate  from  drink  ’ ;  at  Bembibre  Baird’s 
division  broke  into  the  wine-vaults ;  and  worse  scenes  than 
those  at  Astorga  took  place ;  and  other  similar  instances  are 
numerous.  ‘  The  losses  of  the  retreat  were  almost  entirely  due 
‘  to  this  disorder  and  drunkenness.’  Of  Moore’s  gallantry 
there  was  no  doubt ;  of  his  ability  to  enforce  discipline  there 
must  be  much.  So  after  great  hardships  and  very  serious 
losses,  the  dispirited  army  reached  Corunna,  and  there,  while 
preparing  to  embark,  they  were  attacked  by  the  French 
under  Soult.  Every  English  child  knows  the  result.  The 
French  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss ;  it  may  well  be 
that  they  would  have  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  had  not 
Moore  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle. 
He  lingered  a  few  hours — long  enough  to  know  of  the 
enemy’s  repulse — and  died  in  the  evening. 

*  Captain  Sterling’s  descriptions  and  comments  are  so  interesting 
and  sensible  that  we  suspect  one  more  misprint  in  the  statement  that 
he  ‘  died  in  1818,  aged  25  that  is,  that  he  was  not  16  in  1808. 
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The  circumstances  of  his  death  have  consecrated  his  name 
and  his  memory.  It  has  been  held  that  death  in  the  hour 
of  victory  ennobles  a  man’s  whole  career.  We  wish  it  had 
been  left  so ;  but  the  Diary  which  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  has 
forced  on  us  gives  a  most  unpleasant  check  to  our  hero- 
worship  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  emphasised 
many,  or  indeed  most,  of  Moore’s  petulant  criticisms  would 
surely,  if  the  illustrious  soldier  co\ild  revisit  the  world,  call 
forth  the  prayer,  ‘  May  heaven  defend  me  from  my  friends : 
‘  I  can  defend  myself  from  my  enemies.’ 
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Art.  III.— life  IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Universe.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
LL.D.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1903, 

Tust  fifty  years  after  Dr.  Whewell  had  surprised  the 
^  general  public,  and  scandalised  a  section  of  it,  with 
his  Essay  on  ‘  The  Plurality  of  Worlds,’  Dr.  Wallace  un¬ 
expectedly  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  same  cause. 
Both  writers  aimed  primarily  at  exalting  the  dignity  of  man 
by  placing  him  hors  concours  in  the  universe ;  but  they 
employed  weapons  of  argument  as  different  as  the  crossbow 
from  the  Mauser  rifle.  The  controversy  adjudicated  upon  in 
Number  208  of  this  Journal  sounds  to  our  ears  thin  and 
unreal,  like  the  phonographically  recorded  speech  of  men 
long  dead  ;  ideas  were  ventilated  in  it  which  have  long  ago 
folded  their  wings  in  definitive  repose ;  the  positions  occupied 
by  all  the  disputants  appear  to  us  equally  and  incredibly 
remote.  In  October  1855  the  old  astronomy  reigned  without 
a  rival ;  some  prophetic  words  had  been  let  fall  regarding 
the  possible  uses  of  photography  in  celestial  inquiries,  but 
they  remained  virtually  ineffective ;  sidereal  science  had 
made  no  considerable  advance  since  Herschel’s  time ;  it  had 
even  partially  retrograded  in  consequence  of  the  illusory 
resolution  into  stars  of  certain  great  nebulae;  Herschel’s 
interiorly  cool  and  comfortably  habitable  sun  kept  its  place, 
mainly  because  no  one  had  as  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  pitch 
it  into  the  lumber-room ;  Kirchhoff’s  interpretation  of  the 
Fraunhofer-lines  was  still  in  the  future.  The  current  of 
time  has  flowed  swiftly  during  the  last  half-century;  we 
have  learned  much,  and  learned,  above  all,  to  hold  our 
acquisitions  with  a  light  hand.  Discovery  is  unsparing  of 
preconceived  notions ;  the  more  prudent  among  us  are 
careful  not  to  expose  themselves,  by  dogmatic  pronounce¬ 
ments,  to  its  silent  ironies  of  refutation.  The  question 
mainly  at  issue  in  the  Whewell-Brewster  debate  cannot, 
indeed,  be  peremptorily  closed  by  any  detections  that  can 
reasonably  be  anticipated ;  it  will  doubtless  always  be  treated 
more  or  less  speculatively.  But  facts  bearing  upon  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  universal  vitality  have  presented  themselves 
unsought  and  very  numerously  within  recent  years,  and 
their  accumulation  has  stimulated  the  composition  of  the 
remarkable  work  the  title  of  which  heads  this  article. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  pages  the  complex  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  subject  of  life  in  other  worlds  has  been  treated  with 
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the  expert  knowledge  of  a  trained  biologist,  and  this  alone 
suffices  to  lend  authority  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
Moreover,  astronomers  by  profession  may  read  with  interest, 
and  cannot  read  without  surprised  admiration,  the  brilliant 
summary  of  the  latest  results  in  their  science  produced  by  a 
writer  whose  acquaintance  with  it  is  secondary  and  incidental. 
They  will  detect  some  errors  of  detail ;  but  these  are  readily 
overlooked  amid  the  glow  of  vivid  personality  transfused 
throughout  the  six  chapters  which  form  a  dramatic  prelude 
to  the  leading  theme.  We  most  cordially  agree  with  Dr. 
Wallace  that  attentive  readers  of  his  book  cannot  but  admit 
that  ‘  it  was  worth  writing.’ 

‘  It  is  founded,’  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  ‘  almost  entirely  on  the 
marvellous  body  of  facts  and  conclusions  of  the  New  Astronomy, 
together  with  those  reached  by  modern  physicist**,  chemists,  and 
biologists.  Its  novelty  consists  in  combining  the  various  results  of 
these  different  branches  of  science  into  a  connected  whole,  so  as  to 
show  their  bearing  upon  a  single  problem — a  problem  which  is  of  very 
great  interest  to  ourselves. 

‘  This  problem  is,  whether  or  no  the  logical  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  various  results  of  modern  science  lend  support  to  the  view 
that  our  earth  is  the  only  inhabited  planet,  not  only  in  the  solar 
system,  but  in  the  whole  stellar  universe.  Of  course,  it  is  a  point  as 
to  which  absolute  demonstration,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  im|X)8sible. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  proofs,  it  is  clearly  rational  to  inquire 
into  probabilities ;  and  these  probabilities  must  be  determined ,  not  by 
our  prepossessions  for  any  particular  views,  but  by  an  absolutely 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  tendency  of  the 
evidence.’ 

Our  thoughts  are,  nevertheless,  to  some  extent  biassed  by  an 
unfelt  need  for  cosmic  companionship.  The  social  instinct 
of  humanity  extends  to  the  spheres.  We  shrink  from  find¬ 
ing  ourselves  stranded  inaccessibly  on  the  one  green  island 
of  space.  The  question  of  organic  diffusion  has  seldom, 
accordingly,  been  dispassionately  treated.  An  unconscious 
parti  pris  warps  the  judgement.  It  is  warped,  moreover,  in  a 
direction  prescribed  by  our  own  racial  egotism.  We  should 
not  be  much  concerned  to  learn  that  dragons  breathed  fire 
in  Mercury,  that  Behemoth  ‘  upheaved  his  vastness  ’  from 
the  seething  surface  of  Jupiter,  or  that  Mars  swarmed  with 
‘  minims  of  nature.’  What  really  and  profoundly  affects  us 
is  the  possibility  of  rational  life  in  other  worlds — a  possibility 
corresponding  with  our  vague  prescience  of  a  universal 
cosmopolitanism,  our  groping  desire  for  ultra-mundane 
intercourse  with  beings  vainly  sought  to  be  imagined  other- 
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wise  than  as  very  counterparts  of  ourselves,  spiritualised 
animals,  that 

‘  Look  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Behold  their  own  hereditary  skies.’ 

They  are  geometers,  those  planetary  friends  of  ours,  the 
First  Book  of  Euclid  presenting  at  any  rate  no  difficulties  to 
them.  They  dispose  of  many  of  the  best  resources  of  civilisa¬ 
tion;  and,  the  exigencies  of  their  situation  having  sharpened 
their  industry,  they  have  greatly  improved  upon  our  systems 
of  husbandry,  and  executed  works  of  irrigation  compared 
with  which  the  barrage  of  the  Nile  is  a  trifle ! 

The  strict  consideration  of  facts,  however,  puts  a  curb  on 
the  diffusiveness  of  our  sympathies.  It  checks  the  vagaries 
of  fancy,  and  restricts  the  field  within  which  we  may 
reasonably  speculate  as  to  the  developement  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life.  These  certainly  do  not  include  extra-terrestrial 
man,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  phenomenon  of 
humanity  does  not  exist  in  duplicate.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  look  for  birds  of  paradise  in  Spitzbergen  as 
for  fellow-members  of  our  species  in  Mars  or  Saturn.  We 
scarcely  realise  all  that  we  imply.  All  the  forces  of  nature 
conspired  towards  the  production  of  our  race ;  all  the  forces 
of  nature  are  held  in  leash  to  hinder  its  destruction.  More¬ 
over,  the  supreme  and,  assuredly,  the  unique  gift  of  the 
human  soul  presupposes  a  unique  receptacle. 

Yet  if  we  are  to  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  our  thoughts 
must  be  guided  by  analogy ;  they  can  transcend  experience 
only  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  quagmire  of  extravagance. 
Life  is  inconceivable  to  us  save  under  conditions  to  some 
extent  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  We 
postulate  for  it  a  physical  basis ;  we  assume  that  it  is 
maintained  and  ministered  to  by  chemical  transformations 
occurring  in  subordination  to  laws  which  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  are  of  universal  validity.  Certain 
definite  stipulations  have  then  to  be  complied  with  in  order 
that  life,  as  we  understand  it,  should  appear  possible  on  any 
given  orb ;  and  grounds  for  the  serious  discussion  of  the 
possibility  may  be  afforded  by  some  among  the  varied 
methods  of  modern  astronomical  research. 

Now  it  is  significant  that  the  promise  of  habitability  in 
the  celestial  bodies  continually  diminishes  as  detailed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  augments.  The  area  of  cosmic  life 
shrinks  as  it  is  explored.  To  Giordano  Bruno,  Huygens, 
Fontenelle,  it  seemed  indefinitely,  almost  infinitely  wide  j 
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they  made  no  attempt  to  discriminate  between  fertile  and 
desert  districts  in  space.  Herschel  regarded  it  as  a  palmary 
recommendation  of  his  solar  scheme  that  it  supplied  the 
means  of  housing  in  stately  splendour  a  vast  crowd  of 
superior  beings.  Schroter  located  a  city  on  the  moon,  and 
noted  artificial  waterways  cumbered  with  trafl&c;  Gruit- 
huisen  collected  evidence  as  to  the  stature  and  habits  of  the 
Selenites.  Nevertheless,  these  agile  little  people  have  not 
been  heard  of,  unless  in  fairy  tales,  since  Beer  and  Miidler 
constructed  their  great  chart  of  the  lunar  surface ;  while 
the  distinguished  ‘  children  of  the  Sun  ’  were,  somewhat 
later,  served  with  notice  of  ejectment  by  Helmholtz  and 
Kirchhofi".  Then,  one  after  the  other,  the  several  planets 
have  betrayed,  under  critical  examination,  their  unfitness 
to  harbour  the  higher  organic  types.  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune  prove  to  be  ‘  semi-suns  ’ ;  their  giant 
globes  are  ebullient ;  not  a  speck  of  protoplasm  could  sub¬ 
sist  amid  the  tumult  of  their  contending  elements.  Venus 
and  Mercury  are  otherwise  incapacitated.  Their  mode  of 
rotation  condemns  them  to  utter  and  permanent  barren¬ 
ness.*  Each  spins  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it 
revolves  in  its  orbit ;  alternations  of  day  and  night  are  con¬ 
sequently  excluded ;  one  hemisphere,  being  always  turned 
towards  the  sun,  is  baked  as  if  in  a  brick-kiln ;  the  opposite 
one,  unlighted  and  unwarmed,  enjoys  the  temperature,  per¬ 
haps,  of  liquid  oxygen.  Mercury  shows  besides  a  cracked 
and  dilapidated  crust  denuded  of  atmosphere,  indicative, 
Mr.  Lowell  considers,!  of  an  advanced  stage  of  decrepitude. 

There  remains  Mars,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  manifestations  of  ultramundane  life.  And  it  is 
here,  at  least,  not  barred  by  any  patent  disability.  The 
analogy  between  Mars  and  the  earth  has  been  notorious 
ever  since  Herschel  associated  the  periodical  contraction  and 
spreading  of  the  Martian  snow-caps  with  the  changes  of  the 
Martian  seasons.  In  this  one  planet,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  occasion  vicissitudes  differing  comparatively 
little  from  those  to  which  we  are  ourselves  accustomed. 
Mars  has  weather-relations,  and  they  are  traceably  con¬ 
nected  with  its  calendar.  Actual  rain  perhaps  never  falls, 
but  mists  form  and  disperse,  cloud-summits  catch  the  rays 


•  The  slow  rotation  of  Mercury  is  certain.  That  of  Venus  is  still 
doubted  by  some ;  but  the  evidence  in  its  favour  scarcely  falls  short  of 
being  demonstrative. 

t  The  Solar  System,  p.  46. 
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of  the  rising  sun,  and  snow  is  deposited  and  melts.  It 
melts,  indeed,  with  unexpected  facility.  The  climate  of 
Mars  is  obviously  much  milder  than  it  ought  to  be  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  solar  rays  are  attenuated  there  to  half  the 
strength  they  possess  here. 

The  red  planet  is,  however,  severely  straitened  for  those 
fundamental  necessaries  of  life,  air  and  water.  Grave  doubt 
has  been  thrown  by  recent  observations  on  the  reality  of  its 
*  seas  ’ ;  moiasses  and  watercourses  may  exist  on  its  surface, 
but  scarcely  any  large  bodies  of  open  water.  And  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  its  atmosphere  is  still  less  questionable.  At  about 
twice  the  height  of  Chimborazo  we  should  meet  terrestrial 
strata  matching  in  density  those  resting  on  the  level  surface 
of  Mars.  A  globe  so  poorly  supplied  with  gas  and  water 
can  hardly  be  prolific,  although  it  may  not  be  wholly  barren 
of  life ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  out  of  a  starved  fauna 
and  flora  species  of  rich  endowments  should  emerge.  There 
is  no  strong  reason  for  believing,  as  Dr.  Wallace  does,  that 
Mars  has  finally  lost  its  quondam  store  of  aqueous  vapour, 
and  has  fallen  back  upon  solidified  carbonic  acid  for  the 
material  of  its  polar  hoods.  Had  its  mass  been  slightly  less 
than  it  actually  is,  this  contingency  must,  by  the  dynamical 
theory  of  gases,  have  ensued,  a  certain  power  of  gravitation 
being  needed  to  control  their  elasticity.  But  the  most 
authentic  calculations  show  that  this  planet  is  not  disabled 
from  retaining  an  envelope  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
constituents ;  and  we  are  accordingly  exempted  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  seeking  any  subterfuge  of  explanation  for  snow- 
caps  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  seen  dissolving  into  genuine  blue 
water. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  denied  that  Mars  in  some  degree 
resembles  the  earth  ;  but  the  likeness  is  imperfect  and 
remote.  Several  lines  of  recent  research  converge  upon  the 
unlooked-for  inference  that  our  globe  occupies  an  exceptional 
position  in  the  solar  system.  Its  tidal  history — so  to  call 
it — has  certainly  been  peculiar.  Its  distance  from  the  sun 
just  sufficed  to  safeguard  it  against  the  destruction  of  its 
axial  movement  by  solar  tidal  friction,  exemplified  in  a 
manner  fatal  to  vitality  in  Mercury  and  Venus.  Moreover, 
the  earth,  because  rotational  velocity  was  preserved  to  her, 
remained  capable  of  satellite-production.  Yet  only  barely 
capable  of  it.  In  the  early  stages  of  her  developement,  the 
sun’s  tidal  power  hindered  acceleration  from  attaining  the 
disruptive  point,  so  that  condensation  was  well  advanced 
before  the  arrival  of  the  crisis  to  which  the  moon’s  separation 
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was  due.  And  precisely  for  this  reason  fission  went  deep, 
and  yielded  a  secondary  mass  of  very  unusual  dimensions. 
Eelatively  to  its  primary,  our  moon  ranks  as  a  giant  among 
the  satellites  of  the  solar  system.  The  relations  of  the 
earth  and  moon  have,  accordingly — as  Professor  Darwin  has 
ably  demonstrated — been  from  the  first  sui  generis.  They 
were  attended  by  reciprocal  influences  of  a  most  notable 
kind,  brought  to  bear  exclusively  within  lunar-terrestrial 
precincts ;  and  that  many  of  these  influences  were  and  are, 
if  not  essential,  at  any  rate  highly  beneficial,  to  life  on  our 
globe,  hardly  needs  argument  to  prove. 

The  scale  of  an  inchoate  planet  is  a  factor  no  less  potent 
for  the  determination  of  its  destiny  than  the  amount  of 
constraint  put  upon  its  rotational  speed.  Atmospheric 
composition — admitting  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney’s  probable 
conclusions — is  fixed  by  mass.  Gases  tend  of  themselves  to 
indefinite  diflFusion.  They  form  permanent  envelopes  to  solid 
bodies  only  under  the  compulsion  of  their  gravity.  If  it  falls 
short  of  a  certain  standard,  they  fly  away  into  space,  those 
with  the  lightest  and  most  mobile  particles  the  most  readily. 
A  planet,  for  instance,  while  competent  to  retain  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  might  be  incapable  of  restrain¬ 
ing  the  swifter  flights  of  hydrogen-molecules.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  case  of  the  earth.  Let  us  think  what  it  implies. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  a  globe  much  smaller  or 
much  larger  than  our  terraqueous  abode  would  be  unlikely 
ever  to  become  a  nursery  of  organic  forms.  An  object- 
lesson  t>n  one  side  is  afforded  by  the  moon.  It  quickly  lost, 
if  it  ever  possessed,  an  atmosphere.  Lunar  gravity  is  too 
feeble  to  counteract  gaseous  agility.  Not  only  hydrogen, 
but  also  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  water-vapour,  would  set  at 
naught  its  restraining  influence.  The  Danaides  could 
more  easily  dam  up  the  oozing  rivulets  from  their  own  leaky 
tub  than  stop  the  molecular  trickle  that  has  stript  our 
satellite  of  aerial  clothing. 

A  globe,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  more  massive  than 
the  earth,  would  be  likely  to  contain  an  excess  of  hydrogen. 
None  would  drain  off  into  the  void;  the  whole  of  the 
original  supply  would  be  available  for  combination  with 
oxygen ;  and  this  essential  element  being  thus  completely 
used  up  to  form  water,  the  surplus  needed  for  vital  pur¬ 
poses  would  be  to  seek.  True,  the  proportions  of  the  two 
gases  might,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  adjusted  with  a 
view  to  the  required  surplus ;  but  the  end  seems  to  have 
been  attained,  here  on  the  earth,  by  indirect,  though  equally 
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effectual,  means.  The  hydrogen  imprisoned  in  our  oceans 
can  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  envelope  of  that  gas 
which  encircled  the  primeval  earth.  At  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  which  then  prevailed,  however,  its  escape  must  have 
been  exceedingly  rapid  ;  and  by  the  time  cooling  had  pro¬ 
gressed  far  enough  to  admit  of  chemical  association,  there 
remained  enough  to  produce  an  aqueous  store  of  lavish 
abundance,  yet  by  no  means  enough  to  neutralise  all  the 
oxygen  present,  the  quantity  of  which,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
parative  sluggishness  of  its  particles,  had  suffered  no 
material  diminution.  The  result  is  a  striking  and  beauti¬ 
ful  instance  of  adaptation  to  beneficent  purpose  wrought  by 
the  balanced  play  of  natural  forces. 

Dr.  Wallace  sketches  with  masterly  traits  the  conditions 
sine  qua  non  fitting  a  globe  to  be  the  home  of  life.  They 
are  astonishingly  numerous,  delicate,  and  complex ;  yet  we 
rarely  advert  to  them.  Contrivances  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity  seem  to  the  unthinking  a  matter  of  course.  That 
they  are  realised  elsewhere  is,  nevertheless,  a  pure  assump¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  organic  always 
and  everywhere  crowns  inorganic  nature;  we  are  only  fully 
assured  that  it  is  immeasurably  and  inestimably  different 
from  it. 

Attempts  to  define  ‘  life  ’  have  yielded  some  apt  phrases 
descriptive  of  its  properties,  but  none  that  brought  nearer 
to  intelligibility  the  mysterious  ‘  thing  in  itself.’  A  ‘  con- 
‘  tinuous  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations  ’  un¬ 
doubtedly  takes  place  in  living  things ;  such  changes  are 
associated  with  life,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it.  In  the 
Spencerian  definition  the  crucial  point  is  missed  that  they 
occur  within  an  organism — that  they  affect  an  individual 
existence.  In  studying  vital  phenomena,  a  psychic  prin¬ 
ciple  has  to  be  reckoned  with — a  regulative  force  which 
modulates,  without  destroying  or  originating,  exterior  in¬ 
organic  energies.  Life,  even  at  its  lowest  and  simplest 
stages,  is  thus  a  transcendent  manifestation.  Its  develope- 
ment  cannot  be  postulated ;  it  is  a  gratuitous  gift  of  the 
Creator. 

On  our  own  globe  we  know  that,  at  a  given  epoch,  lowly 
organisms  made  their  appearance ;  the  warm  Ordovician 
waters,  previously  sterile,  became  fruitful;  and  the  long 
procession  of  animated  beings  was  set  in  motion  which 
finally  ushered  man  upon  the  scene.  Now  it  would  be 
the  height  of  rashness  to  pronounce  this  history  unique ; 
but  it  is  practicable  and  permissible  to  form  a  qualified 
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judgement  as  to  the  likelihood  of  its  repetition  in  other 
parts  of  space.  That  there  might  be  prohibitive  circum¬ 
stances  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  inquirer.  Their 
wide  prevalence  is  the  main  burden  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  argu¬ 
ments.  He  estimates  very  strictly  the  requirements  of  life,  f 

and  insists  upon  their  approximate  uniformity  throughout 
the  cosmos  as  a  corollary  to  the  physical  and  chemical  unity 
established  as  reigning  in  it  by  the  lofty  generalisations  of 
modern  science. 


‘We  may,  therefore,’  our  author  writes  (p.  18'J),  ‘feel  it  to  be  an 
almost  certain  conclusion  that — the  elements  being  the  same,  the  laws 
which  act  upon,  and  combine,  and  modify  those  elements  being  the 
siime — organised  living  beings,  wherever  they  may  exist  in  this 
universe,  must  be,  fundamentally,  and  in  essential  nature,  the  siime 
also.  The  outward  forms  of  life,  if  they  exist  elsewhere,  may  vary 
almost  infinitely,  as  they  vary  on  the  earth ;  but,  throughout  all  this 
variety  of  form — from  fungus  or  moss  to  rose-bush,  palm,  or  oak ; 
from  mollusc,  worm,  or  butterfly  to  humming-bird,  elephant,  or  man — 
the  biologist  recognises  a  fundamental  unity  of  substance  and  of 
structure,  dependent  on  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  growing, 
moving,  developing,  living  organism,  built  up  of  the  same  elements, 
combined  in  the  same  proportions  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.’  f 


This  defines  the  situation.  Guided  by  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  we  can  fix  some  kind  of  standard  by  which  to 
test  our  conclusions.  Planets,  for  instance,  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  uninhabitable  on  which  albumen  coagulated,  or 
water  remained  permanently  frozen.  A  fairly  dense  atmo¬ 
sphere,  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  terrestrial  air, 
would  be  further  indispensable ;  besides  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  not  yet  absorbed  or  swallowed  up  in  fissures, 
opened  through  the  advance  of  central  cooling.  Our  brief 
survey  of  the  solar  system  having  convinced  us  that  none 
of  its  members,  with  the  assured  exception  of  the  earth, 
and  the  doubtful  exception  of  Mars,  are  adapted  for  the 
support  of  life,  we  turn  to  the  broad  firmament,  in  the  con¬ 
fident  expectation  of  meeting,  among  its  multitudinous  orhs, 
all  but  infinite  possibilities  of  vital  developement.  One 
hundred  million  suns,  each  with  a  supposed  retinue  of 
planets,  otter,  indeed,  an  uuhounded  prospect  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  population.  But,  before  permitting  our  thoughts 
to  expatiate  in  it,  we  feel  it  only  reasonable  to  inquire : 
first,  as  to  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  hundred 
million  suns ;  next,  as  to  the  substantial  reality  of  their 
planetary  trains.  Now  bodies  shining  by  reflected  light  can 
probably,  at  sidereal  distances,  never  be  directly  observed ; 
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but  the  stars  ate  self-luuiiuous,  and  hence  fall  within  the 
immediate  competence  of  astronomy — ‘  Quicquid  nitet,  no- 
‘  tandura.’  Nor  are  they  all  luminous  after  the  same 
fashion.  There  are  distinctions  to  be  drawn ;  and  some  of 
the  distinctions  are  extremely  broad  and  sijjnificant. 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  property  of  an  orb  destined 
for  the  fulfilment  of  vitalising  functions  is  stability  in  the 
emission  of  light  and  heat.  The  defective  nature  of  a  read¬ 
ing-lamp  subject  to  periodical  extinctions  is  superfluously 
apparent;  or  of  a  source  of  warmth  which  alternately 
smoulders  down  to  the  embers,  and  blazes  up  to  the  roof- 
tree.  Yet  such  are  the  variable  stai’s.  Not  a  few  are  one 
hundred  times,  some  are  as  much  as  a  thousand  times, 
brighter  at  maximum  than  at  least  light.  Others  show  no 
regular  recurrent  phases,  but  fluctuate  capriciously,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  highly  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  depend¬ 
ent  worlds.  In  fact,  none  among  the  diverse  sorts  and  kinds 
of  variable  stars  can  serve  vital  purposes  as  suns  should  ;  and 
the  incapacitation  already  applies  to  twelve  hundred  stars. 
These  are  the  catalogued  variables,  and  those  uncatalogued 
must  be  far  more  numerous.  Nor  are  all  the  stars  that 
radiate  equably  sun-like  bodies  in  the  strict  sense.  The 
majority  belong  to  the  Siriau  and  helium  types  they  lack 
the  ‘  smoke-veil  ’  which  imparts  a  golden  tinge  to  sunlight, 
and  shine  with  undimmed,  bluish-white  lustre.  Thus  the 
balance  of  properties  to  which  sunshine  owes  its  varied 
physiological  influences  is  in  them  overthrown  by  the  strong 
predominance  of  the  actinic  over  the  thermal  rays  in  their 
spectra.  In  the  red  stars,  which  are  counted  by  thousands, 
it  is  overthrown  in  the  opposite  sense  by  an  excess  of  heat- 
emissions,  those  of  ultra-violet  quality  being  largely  cut  off. 

But  these  exclusions  and  limitations  are  still  of  indecisive 
import.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  reached  through  the 
consideration  of  double  stars.  They  prove  to  be  extra¬ 
ordinarily  numerous.  ‘  Single  stars,’  in  Professor  New¬ 
comb’s  opinion,  ‘  are  probably  the  exception  rather  than  the 
‘  rule.’  *  The  profuse  existence  of  closely  revolving  binary 
systems  is  one  of  the  startling  revelations  of  the  spectroscope. 
Multitudes  of  objects  telescopically  indivisible  split  up,  on 
the  application  of  the  motion-test,  into  couples  usually  well- 
assorted  in  mass,  though  often  profoundly  contrasted  in 
luminosity.  About  one-third,  perhaps  one-half,  of  all  the 
stars  in  the  sky  are  binaries  of  this  evidently  very  primitive 
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type.  They  probably  originated,  like  the  earth-moon  com¬ 
bination,  by  the  rupture  of  a  parent  spheroid;  and  they 
reproduce,  to  some  extent,  the  lunar-terrestrial  relations 
during  their  initial  stage.  These,  too,  were  essentially 
modified,  and  brought  into  their  eventual  condition  by  the 
moulding  power  of  tidal  friction,  which  in  double  stars,  as 
being  nearly  equal  in  gravitational  rank,  attains  a  maximum 
of  effectiveness.  The  developement,  through  its  influence,  of 
spectroscopic  binaries  into  visibly  circulating  pairs  of  stars, 
follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  from  Dr.  See’s  able 
reasonings.* 

Tidal  friction  is,  however,  extremely  inimical  to  planet- 
formation.  It  grinds  down  speed  of  rotation,  and  thus 
prevents  those  crises  of  instability  through  its  acceleration 
which  eventuate  in  the  separation  of  satellites.  For  this 
reason  it  is  virtually  impossible  that  binary  stars — those,  at 
any  rate,  which  came  into  being  at  close  quarters,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  overwhelming  majority — should  be  attended 
by  planetary  trains.  An  ante-natal  prohibition  was  placed 
upon  their  birth;  nor  could  they  well, if  they  had  been  born, 
have  survived  the  destructive  disturbances  to  which  they 
would  at  once  have  been  exposed. 

AVe  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  assume  that  all  double 
stars  originated  by  fission.  Cosmic  processes  are  endlessly 
varied.  Systems  are  not  struck  off  as  successive  impressions 
from  the  same  stamp ;  they  show  the  large  liberty  in  con¬ 
struction  characteristic  of  hand-made  articles.  Many  star- 
pairs,  accordingly,  which  slowly  traverse  wide  mutual  orbits, 
may  conceivably  have  sprung  from  the  condensation  of 
double  nebulae ;  while  more  complex  groups  might  be  sur¬ 
mised  to  result  from  nebular  condensations  round  many 
distinct  foci  in  a  far-reaching  primitive  structure.  Signs, 
too,  are  legible  of  the  occasional  combination,  in  the  same 
system,  of  ditlerent  genetic  methods ;  nebulous  knots  and 
kernels  collecting  apart  into  stars,  and  these,  in  due  time, 
dividing  into  ‘  spectroscopic  binaries,’  to  be  shaped  and 
modelled  into  their  final  form  under  the  overruling  sway  of 
tidal  friction. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Wallace,  that 
the  outcome  of  recent  investigations 

‘  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  old  idea  that  the  countless  myriads  of 
stars  all  had  planets  circulating  round  them,  and  that  the  ultimate 
l)urpose  of  their  existence  was  that  they  should  be  supporters  of  life. 


*  Evolution  of  the  Stellar  Systems,  18'J6. 
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as  our  snn  is  the  supporter  of  life  upon  the  earth.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  vast  numbers  of  stars  have  to  be  put  aside  as 
wholly  unfitted  for  such  a  purpose;  .and  when  by  successive  elimina¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  we  have  reduced  those  possilily  available  to  a  few 
millions,  or  even  to  a  few  thousands,  there  comes  the  last  startling 
discovery  that  the  entire  host  of  stars  is  found  to  contain  binary 
systems  in  such  rapidly  increasing  numbers  as  to  lead  some  of  the 
very  first  astronomers  of  the  day  to  the  conclusion  that  single  stars 
may  some  day  be  found  to  be  the  r.are  exception.  But  this  tremend¬ 
ous  generalisiition  would,  at  one  stroke,  sweep  away  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stars  which  other  successive  disqualifications  had  spared,  and 
thus  leave  our  sun,  which  is  certainly  single,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
companion  orbs,  alone  among  the  starry  host  as  possible  supporters  of 
life  on  some  one  of  the  planets  which  circulate  round  them.’ 

‘  But  we  do  not  really  knoio,'  he  continues  (p.  288),  ‘  that  any  such 
suns  exist.  If  they  exist,  we  do  not  know  that  they  possess  planets. 
If  any  do  possess  planets,  these  may  not  be  at  the  proper  distance,  or 
be  of  the  proper  mass,  to  render  life  possible.  If  these  primary  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  fulfilled,  and  if  there  should  possibly  be,  not  only  one 
or  two,  but  a  dozen  or  more  that  so  far  fulfil  the  first  few  conditions 
which  are  essential,  what  probability  is  there  that  all  the  other  condi¬ 
tions,  all  the  other  nice  .adaptations,  .all  the  delicate  balance  of  opposing 
forces  that  we  have  found  to  prevail  upon  the  e.arth,  .and  whose  com¬ 
bination  here  is  due  to  exceptional  conditions  which  exist  in  the  case 
of  no  other  planet — should  all  be  again  combined  in  some  cf  the 
possible  pl.anets  of  these  possibly  existing  suns  ?  ’ 

The  probability,  he  contends,  seemed  considerable  only 
through  ignorance.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  the  real  nahtre  of  the  stars,  it  tends  to  shrink  towards 
evanescence. 

A  final  argument  for  the  scarcity  of  life  in  the  universe, 
which  Dr.  VVallace,  we  believe,  has  been  the  first  to  employ, 
is  interesting  though  somewhat  vague  and  visionary.  Based 
upon  the  nearly  central  situation  of  our  planet  in  a  universe 
of  apparently  finite  dimensions,  it  assumes  that  situation  to 
be  attended  by  advantages  for  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  vitality  which  no  other  part  of  space  would  be  likely  to 
afford.  The  claim  thus  advanced  for  the  dignified  isolation 
of  humanity  left  pre-Copernican  pretensions  far  behind. 
And  it  was  put  forward  with  all  the  authority  of  the  veteran 
biologist,  whose  ‘  gran  rifiuto  ’  had  made  him,  in  generoiis 
renunciation,  the  successful  rival  of  Darwin.  The  essay  in 
the  ‘  Fortnightly  Review  ’  for  March  1903,  which  formed 
the  kernel  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  was  accordingly 
received  with  general  surprise  and  considerable  disfavour. 
Accepted  opinions  were  boldly  traversed  by  it ;  the  doctrine 
of  human  animalism,  which  exempts  from  inconvenient 
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responsibilities,  received  no  countenance  in  its  pages  ;  while 
the  criticisms  of  astronomers  were  legitimately  directed 
against  certain  oversights  and  inaccuracies,  which  have 
since  been,  for  the  most  part,  corrected,  though  with  no 
abatement  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  the 
general  justness  of  his  views.  They  range  over  a  wide  field. 

‘  Man’s  Place  in  the  Universe  ’  can  be  assigned  only  if  we 
Icnow  something  about  its  structure  ;  and,  if  it  be  of  infinite 
extent,  it  can  have  no  structure  that  our  minds  are  capable 
of  appreciating.  This  is  almost  self-evident.  Now,  there 
is  clear  proof  that  the  stars  are  not  indefinitely  numerous. 
Facts  relating  to  their  distribution  are  becoming,  year  by 
year,  as  charting  operations  progress,  more  copiously  ac¬ 
cessible  ;  and  they  leave  no  practical  alternative  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  star-supplies  grow  more  scanty  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  earth.  Before  twelfth  magni¬ 
tude  remoteness  is  reached  they  seem,  indeed,  to  be  fairly 
exhausted  :  that  is,  outside  the  Milky  Way  ;  for  the  actual 
galactic  condensations,  though  palpable  enough  to  sight,  lie 
beyond  the  present  range  of  detailed  exploration.  The 
stellar  system,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  no  more 
infinite  than  the  solar  system ;  it  has  limits  which  are  not 
illusory.  Professor  Pickering,  whose  photometric  labours 
have  furnished  the  most  recent  and  autbeatic  data  on  the 
subject,  notes  that  the  thinning-out  of  the  stars  does  not 
admit  of  being  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  absorption 
of  light  in  space*  ;  and  it  could  still  less  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  interposition  of  dark  bodies.  Sir  Robert  Ball 
wittily  remarked,  in  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution,  that 
the  attempt  to  reckon  the  constituents  of  the  sidereal  world 
by  enumerating  the  stars  visible  to  us  because  of  their 
transitory  power  of  shining  ‘would  be  like  estimating  the 
‘  number  of  horse-shoes  in  England  by  those  which  are  red- 
‘  hot.’  It  is  certainly  true  that  brilliantly  luminous  stars 
are  frequently  attended  by  obscure  companions,  and  that 
temporary  stars  leap  from  invisibility  into  conspicuousness  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  such  unseen  to  the  seen  bodies  remains 
profoundly  enigmatical.  They  can,  however,  be  conjured  up 
in  any  desirable  multitudes  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  difficult 
theoretical  situations;  and  a  stock  argument  against  the 
infinitude  of  the  universe  has  been,  in  fact,  triumphantly 
refuted  with  their  aid.  Were  the  stellar  strata,  it  is  urged, 
which  we  perceive  to  surround  us  continued  ad  infinitum, 


*  Harvard  Annals,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  185. 
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the  heavens  shoiild  blaze  with  uniform  and  intolerable  lustre. 
Quite  true,  comes  the  reply,  were  there  nothin"  in  the  way  ; 
but,  if  there  be — and  why  should  there  not  be  ? — as  many 
dark  stars  as  bright,  one  infinity  would  counterbalance  the 
other  and  render  its  effects  unapparent.  Unapparent,  that 
is,  to  the  eye ;  but  as  regards  gravitational  power  the  result 
would  be  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  In  actual  fact,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  stars  move  under  the  dominion  of  a  strictly  measur¬ 
able  force.  Infinite  gravity  is  a  fantastic  imagination. 

Again,  the  darkness  of  our  skies  is  commonly  sought  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  limitless  store  of  light-giving  orbs 
presumed  to  be  contained  in  them  by  attributing  to  the 
ether  which  transmits  their  rays  the  faculty  of  arresting  a 
percentage  of  them.  The  attribution  is,  however,  quite 
gratuitous  ;  ethereal  absorption  is  an  unproved  hypothesis  ; 
and  to  build  a  theory  of  the  universe  upon  an  arbitrarily 
devised  property  of  an  entity  so  evasive  as  the  luminiferous 
medium,  strikes  our  minds  as  a  rash  and  unphilosophical 
proceeding. 

We  gather,  then,  from  all  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
that  the  sidereal  universe — the  only  univei*se  within  our 
ken — has  boundaries  ;  and  that  it  has  a  centre  of  symmetry, 
or  of  gravity,  inevitably  follows.  Farther,  our  position 
cannot  be  very  far  removed  from  that  centre.  The  Milky 
Way,  which  maybe  described  as  a  rudely  outlined  equatorial 
belt  encircling  the  vast  spheroidal  aggregation  of  stars  and 
nebnlce  designated  as  the  galactic  system,  traces  out,  in  its 
medial  line,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  This  means  that 
we  are  neither  above  nor  below  its  fundamental  plane,  while 
indications  are  altogether  wanting  of  our  being  nearer  to  its 
great  condensations  in  any  given  direction  than  in  any  other. 
Our  survey  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  then  executed  sensibly 
from  its  centre ;  that  is,  from  a  central  area,  which,  though 
small  relatively  to  the  span  of  the  galactic  zone,  may  bo 
actually  enormous.  It  is  wide  enough,  in  Dr.  Wallace’s 
opinion,  to  include  the  sun’s  m*bit,  if  that  word  be  properly 
applicable  to  the  track  along  which  our  planet  is  being 
hurried  by  an  over-ruling  force.  It  is  wide  enough  also  to 
accommodate  the  main  part  of  the  stellar  collection  to  which 
our  sun  belongs;  sometimes,  in  rash  phraseology,  termed 
‘  the  solar  cluster.’  There  is  really  no  proof  at  all  that  the 
sun  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  a  genuine  cluster.  It 
travels,  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge,  in  complete 
independence  of  the  surrounding  stars  ;  it  pursues  its  solitary 
way  through  space  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  afar  inaudible 
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to  our  intelligence ;  no  stars  can  be  picked  out  as  bound  to 
it  by  a  special  tie,  physical  or  dynamical.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  our  domestic  cluster  can  only  be  organised  on 
a  hypothetical  basis  ;  and  Dr.  Wallace  is,  we  think,  un¬ 
warrantably  precise  in  his  definition  and  delineation  of  it. 
But  the  error — if  such  it  should  he  called — does  not  affect 
his  contention  ‘  that  our  central  position  in  the  stellar 
‘  universe  has  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  in  connection  with 
‘  the  developement  of  life  and  of  man  upon  this  earth.’  The 
purpose,  setting  aside  problematical  stellar  influences,  is  to 
secure  prolonged  stability.  Stable  conditions,  he  rightly 
insists,  are  a  primary  requisite  for  a  thriving  home  of  life, 
especially  of  the  higher  grades,  and  they  must  lust  inde¬ 
finitely.  Subversive  change  must  be  averted  during  un¬ 
counted  mons  of  time.  The  preparation  of  a  globe  for  the 
reception  of  the  most  lowly  organisms  is  a  process  demand¬ 
ing  endless  leisure ;  and  the  advance  is  slow  and  gradual 
from  vegetative  to  intelligent  existence.  It  presupposes 
tranquillity  and  continuity ;  and  it  may  be  conceded  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  better  secured  in  some  sections  of  the 
sidereal  system  than  in  others.  Within  the  Milky  Way  itself, 
certainly,  storm  and  stress  appear  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent. 
Equilibrium  can  hardly  yet  be  established  in  the  gigantic 
nurseries  of  stars  of  which  it  seems  to  consist.  Here  and 
there  they  are  tangled  and  choked  with  nebulous  stuff,  which 
cannot  but  impede  free  circulation ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  ‘  new  stars,’  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  flare  in  dense 
galactic  aggregations.  From  the  vicinity  of  such  catastrophic 
outbursts  vital  developement^s  must  assuredly  stand  aloof. 

Inside  the  ring  of  the  Milky  Way,  however,  there  is  a 
prodigiously  large,  star-filled  sphere,  in  any  portion  of 
which,  for  aught  that  appears,  a  family  of  planets  might 
be  reared  in  perfect  security.  Hence  there  is  no  sufldcient 
reason  for  ascribing,  as  Dr.  Wallace  does,  a  critical  im¬ 
portance  to  our  central  position.  We  do  not  venture  to 
assert  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference ;  but  we  can 
convince  ourselves,  through  ocular  inspection,  that  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  stars  are  subjected,  by  the  eccentricity  of  their 
places,  to  no  disadvantages  through  lack  of  quietude  in 
their  surroundings. 

In  the  last  few  pages  of  his  work  our  author  brings  to 
a  focus  the  conclusions  enforced  by  it.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  stellar  nniverse  forms  one  connected  whole  of 
finite  and  determinable  extent. 
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(2)  The  solar  system  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  not  far  from  its  middle  point.  The  earth 
is,  therefore,  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  stellar  universe. 

(3)  The  universe  consists  throughout  of  the  same  kinds  of 
matter,  and  is  subjected  to  the  same  physical  and  chemical 
laws. 

So  much  he  takes  to  be  certain ;  while  three  further  pro- 
jjositions  have  ‘enormous  probabilities  in  their  favour ’(p.  317). 
These  are  : 

(4)  No  other  planet  in  the  solar  system  besides  the  earth 
is  inhabited  or  habitable. 

(5)  The  probabilities  are  almost  as  great  against  any  sun 
besides  our  own  being  attended  by  inhabited  planets. 

(0)  The  nearly  central  position  of  our  sun  is  probably 
permanent,  and  has  been  specially  favourable,  perhaps  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  to  life-developement  on  the  earth. 

The  ‘  great  and  definite  ’  outcome  of  his  reasonings  is, 
then,  ‘  that  man,  the  culmination  of  conscious  organic  life, 
‘  has  been  developed  here  only  in  the  whole  vast  material 
‘  universe  we  see  around  us.’  Nor  does  he  admit  any  in¬ 
congruity  in  the  idea  that  our  race,  ‘  the  unique  and  supreme 
‘  product  of  this  vast  universe,’  was  its  final  cause — the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Man  is  the  superlative  of 
nature.  One  living  soul,  as  Dr.  Bentley  says,  outweighs  the 
worth  of  alt  the  stars.  They  do  not,  indeed,  tilt  the  balance 
in  any  degree  against  beings  with  a  moral  sphere  of  action. 
Audit  is  his  profound  sense  of  the  subordination  of  the  physical 
to  the  spiritual  order  which  lends  to  Dr.  Wallace’s  principal 
writings  their  peculiar  and  noble  character.  It  is  strongly 
imprinted  on  the  eloquent  concluding  paragmphs  of  the  book 
we  are  engaged  in  reviewing.  We  cannot  forbear  from  making 
a  filial  brief  extract  from  them. 

‘  All  ncature,’  he  says  (p.  321),  ‘  tells  us  the  same  strange,  mysterious 
story,  of  the  exuberance  of  life,  of  endless  variety,  of  unimaginable 
•inantity.  All  the  life  upon  our  earth  has  led  up  to  and  culminated 
in  that  of  man.  It  has  been,  1  believe,  a  common  and  not  unpopular 
idea  that  during  the  whole  process  of  the  rise  and  growth  and  extinc¬ 
tion  of  past  forms,  the  earth  has  been  preparing  for  the  ultimate — 
Man.  Much  of  the  wealth  and  luxuriance  of  living  things,  the  infinite 
variety  of  form  and  structure,  the  ex(|uisite  grace  and  beauty  in  bird 
and  insect,  in  foliage  and  flower,  may  have  been  mere  by-products  of 
the  grand  mechanism  we  call  Nature — the  one  and  only  method  of 
developing  humanity. 

‘  And,  is  it  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  grandeur  of  design,  this 
vastness  of  scale,  this  marvellous  process  of  developement  through  all 
the  ages,  that  the  material  univer.se  needed  to  produce  this  cradle  of 
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organic  life,  and  of  a  being  destined  to  a  higher  and  a  permanent 
existence,  should  be  on  a  corresponding  scale  of  vastness,  of  complexity, 
of  beauty?  Even  if  there  were  no  such  evidence  as  I  have  here 
adduced  for  the  unique  position  and  the  exceptional  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  earth,  the  old  idea  that  all  the  planets  were 
inhabited,  and  that  all  the  stars  existed  for  the  sake  of  other  planets, 
which  planets  existed  to  develope  life,  would,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  seem  utterly  improbable  and  incredible.’  ^ 

Unquestionably  the  trend  of  modern  research  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  opinion  that  the  solar  system  is  set  apart  among 
the  stars,  and  the  earth  among  the  planets,  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  of  harbouring  in  safety  the  frail  craft 
bearing  the  burthen  of  life.  But  demonstrative  evidence 
on  the  point  is  not  at  hand,  and  cannot  lie  looked  for. 
Arguments  a  priori  are  futile.  They  rest  on  arbitrary 
assumptions.  Our  minds  are  inadequate  to  grasp  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  creative  design ;  yet  common  sense  obliges  us  to 
admit  that  what  is  inconceivable  to  us  may  nevertheless 
really  exist.  All  that  we  are  quite  certain  of  regarding  our 
place  in  the  Cosmos  is  that  the  genus  Homo,  from  the  Man 
of  Cannstadtto  the  most  transcendental  philosopher,  is  earth- 
bound.  No  second  island  in  space  is  attainable  by  him  in 
his  present  condition.  His  habitation  begins  to  seem  in¬ 
conveniently  narrow ;  but  there  is  small  chance  of  adding  • 

to  it  by  annexation — there  ai-e  no  more  worlds  for  him  to 
conquer. 
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Art.  tv.— the  history  OF  MAGIC  DURING 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

1.  La  Magie  et  V Astrologie  dans  VAntiquitH  et  au  Moyen-dge. 

Par  Alfred  Maury.  1866. 

2.  JJistoire  de  la  Magie  en  France.  Par  .Tules  Garinet. 

1818. 

3.  La  Sorciere.  Par  JuLES  Michelet.  1862. 

4.  Dogme  et  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie.  Par  Eliphas  Levi 

[L.  A.  Constant].  1861. 

5.  The  Occult  Sciences.  ByA.  E.  Waite.  London:  Redway. 

1891. 

6.  The  Boole  of  Black  Magic.  By  A.  E.  Waite.  London  : 

Red  way.  1898. 

7.  Lives  of  Alchemystical  Philosophers,  d'c.  By  A.  E.  Waite. 

London  :  Redway.  1 888. 

T N  the  study  of  many  subjects  the  maiu  interest  accrues 
from  indirect  issues,  from  relative  or  reflected  aspects. 
When  the  subject  is  the  history  of  a  cult,  an  opinion,  or  a 
relif^ious  dogma,  it  is  not  by  reason  only  of  its  ethical 
qualities  or  theoretical  truth  that  it  attracts  attention.  Its 
importance  lies  in  its  projections,  in  the  actions  it  initiated, 
in  the  influences  radiating  from  its  centre,  in  the  counter¬ 
dogmas  it  generated,  and  in  its  working  value — contemporary 
or  post-mortem — so  far  as  it  moulded  the  lives  of  disciples, 
advocates,  and  antagonists.  A  doctrine  maybe  of  mustard- 
seed  insignificance  compared  with  the  growths  centuries 
conceived  and  brought  forth  from  its  sowing ;  its  weight  in 
tlie  utilitarian  scale  of  secular  history  is  measured  by  its 
consequences.  And  the  opinion  that  man,  directly  or  by 
spiritual  agencies,  can  accomplish  operations  in  the  realms 
of  matter  and  spirit  independently  of  natural  means  has 
been  a  doctrine  which  left  its  brand  upon  every  page  of 
medimval  history. 

For  those  to  whom  magic  is  a  synonym  for  imposture, 
and  the  magician,  when  he  is  not  the  dupe  of  his  own 
delusions,  a  mere  charlatan  using  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  nature  to  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  ignorance,  the  records  of  occultism  form  a  leading 
chapter  in  the  book  of  superstition :  the  belief  in  the 
false  or  the  impossible.  For  another  school  of  thinkers, 
broadly  comprising  all  Christian  theologians  to  whom  magical 
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agencies  constitute  a  counterpart  to  angelic  ministries, 
sacramental  efficacies,  and  miracles  of  divine  intervention, 
and  who  recognise  in  magic  transactions,  if  not  an  ascertained 
fact,  at  least  a  theoretical  possibility,  the  chronicles  of  occult 
science  rej^resent  an  episode  in  the  contest  between  rival 
and  personified  principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  dominion  of  Satan  over  recalcitrant  souls  and  nn- 
regenerated  bodies.  And  between  these  two  extreme  poles, 
between  the  standpoint  of  the  sceptic  with  his  negative 
assertion  of  antecedent  impossibility,  and  that  of  the  super¬ 
naturalist  with  his  positive  affirmation,  the  ‘  credo  de  ceux 
‘  qui  ont  trop  de  foi,’  lies  the  region  of  criticism  occupied  by 
equally  arbitrary  interpreters.  For  those  to  whom  the  term 
of  transcendentalists  (a  term  covering  as  many  shades  of 
thought  as  there  are  exponents)  has  been  applied,  magic, 
the  magic  charlatans  counterfeited  and  the  lower  forms  of 
sorcery  distorted,  is  a  reality,  but  a  reality  misconceived 
and  misrepresented.  It  is  not  a  violation  but  an  application 
of  laws,*  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a  hidden  science  of 
immaterial  agencies,  the  projection  of  a  genuine  if  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  force,  emanating  from  various  centres  and 
focussed,  by  initiatory  discipline,  in  the  will  of  the  adept. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  immense  mass  of  magic 
phenomena  which  all  modern  criticism  accepts  as  jugglery 
and  fraud,  we  may  arrive  at  some  conjectural  working 
definition  of  magic  in  its  entirety  as  practised  and  under¬ 
stood  during  the  Christian  era.  In  what  has  been  designated 
ta  haute  magie  as  opposed  to  the  ‘  Black  Art,’  magic 
consists  in  the  employment  of  the  initiate’s  interior  powers 
to  set  in  motion  secret  exterior  forces  latent  in  nature — 
these  forces  acting  in  turn  upon  the  moral  and  material 
world  around.  This  definition  covers,  though  not  inclusively, 
the  magical  pursuits  of  alchemy  and  the  medical  magic  of 
occult  sciences.  But  the  tendency  to  the  personification  of 
forces  prevailed  even  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  trans¬ 
cendental  adepts,  and  as  a  general  rule  magic  identified 
itself  with  the  operations  of  the  supernaturalist.  In  this 
second  phase,  magic  became  the  employment  of  spiritual 
agencies,  the  planetary  hierarchies  of  intelligences,  accord¬ 
ing  to  cabalistic  traditions,  or,  where  the  cult  of  secret  and 
unseen  forces  degenerated  into  the  gross  superstition 
suggested  by  Catholic  demonology,  into  the  devil-worship 

*  ‘  Tlie  causes  which  are  set  in  operation  are  really  atlequatc  to  the 
effects,’  &c. — ‘  The  Occult  Sciences.’ 
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and  devil-service  of  the  sorcerer  and  the  witch.  The  higher 
form  aspired  to  he  a  philosophic  science.  The  lower 
materialised  itself  into  what  has  been  named  ‘  catholicisme  a 
‘  rebours,’  while  between  the  one  and  the  other  lie  those 
intermediate  grades  where  the  lines  of  demarcation  are 
hopelessly  obliterated.  And  whether  the  student  accepts 
the  interpi’etations  of  scepticism,  of  supernaturalism,  or  of 
transcendentalism,  the  history  of  magic  demands  a  clear 
recognition  of  this  dual  aspect ;  demands  that  behind  the 
figure  of  the  witch  that  of  the  ‘  magus,’  whether  alchemist, 
astrologer,  or  philosopher,  should  be  plainly  apparent. 
Moreover  it  requires  of  the  student,  whatever  be  his  private 
bias,  that  he  should  examine  the  representations  of  each 
school  of  criticism  if  he  would  grasp  in  any  complete 
manner  the  anomalous  position  magical  doctrines  attained 
as  a  clandestine  creed  and  a  clandestine  practice  of  centuries 
in  mediaeval  and  late-mediaeval  Europe. 

Nor  must  the  study  be  wholly  retrospective.  Magic  still 
has  its  survivals  and  recrudescences.  Amongst  peasants 
its  rites  are  not  extinct,  as  all  folklorists  know.  Amongst 
the  nominally  educated  classes  the  transactions  connected 
with  clairvoyance,  with  astrological  predictions— the  sale 
of  so-called  prophetical  almanacs  in  England  and  America 
amounts  to  thousands  yearly — with  all  the  alleged  pheno¬ 
mena  of  spiritist  seances,  must  be  regarded  as  revivals 
or  perpetuations  of  practices  which  antedate  Christianity 
by  unnumbered  centuries.*  And  to  these  survivals  must 
be  added,  though  with  considerable  reserve,  the  recur¬ 
rence  in  late  years  of  the  performance  of  certain  extinct 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  connexion  with  so-called  satanistic 
cults,t  more  especially  in  France,  where  reprints  of  magical 
grimoires  are  still  in  circulation,  and  where  the  Gallican 
Church,  in  crediting  the  charges  of  devil-worship  brought 
by  witnesses  of  the  calibre  of  the  notorious  ‘  Leo  Taxil  ’ 
against  freemasonry,  has  evidenced  her  faith  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  devil-worship  by  the  energy  with  which  she 


*  Garinet,  at  tlie  close  of  liia  ‘  History  of  Magic,’  deplores  the 
revival  of  superstitious  in  his  day,  1818.  See  p.  289. 

t  Mr.  J.  11.  Slater,  in  a  paper  read  in  1896  before  the  Biblio- 
graphicjil  Society,  affirmed  the  existence  of  ‘  devil-worship  ’  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Waite,  in  his  ‘  Devil-worship  in  France,’  has 
summarised  and  examined  statements  to  a  like  effect  made  by  M. 
Iluysmans  and  M.  Jules  Bois  in  a  volume  entitled  ‘  Satanisme  ’ 
Paris:  1890.  Earlier,  in  1857,  Eliphas  Levi  testifies  to  personal 
acquaintance  with  professors  of  black  magic  in  Paris  and  London. 
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has  anathematised  its  votaries.  The  persistence,  indeed, 
of  magic  has  been  a  facile  argument  for  those  men  of 
great  faith  who  in  the  continuance  of  error  find  a  plea 
for  belief,  and  make  time,  the  most  unstable  of  mental 
conceptions,  the  touchstone  of  truth.  Thus  the  Abbe 
Bossard*  found  it  possible  to  quote  as  a  reasonable  sirgu- 
ment  the  words  of  Bodinf  (whose  writings  on  witchcraft 
advocated  the  wholesale  burnings  of  his  day),  ‘  Je  deduirai 
‘  en  son  lieu  la  convenance  et  accord  perpetuel  d’histoires 
‘  semblables  des  peuples  divers  et  eu  divers  siecles,  rapportes 
‘  aux  actions  des  sorcieres  .  .  .  il  ne  faut  pas  s’opiniatrer 
‘  contre  la  verite,  quand  on  voit  les  effets  et  qu’oii  ne  con- 
‘  nait  pas  la  cause.’  Judged  by  time,  it  is  incontestable  that 
few  opinions  can  claim  a  more  ancient  lineage.  Even  when 
the  history  of  its  persistence  is  related  by  the  most  un¬ 
impressed  of  sceptical  specialists,  M.  Alfred  Maury,  there 
is  a  strange  impressiveness  in  the  record  of  the  grasp  with 
which  magic  maintained  its  illusive  sway  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  humanity.  The  pictures  evoked  are  like  a 
series  of  scenes  in  some  long  masquerade.  The  gods  of 
vanished  worships,  bird-  and  beast-headed  deities  of  the 
East,  unveiled  Astarte,  robed  Isis,  the  angels  of  the  Ca¬ 
bala,  Hecate  and  winged  Mercury  (whose  face,  like  the 
Death* man  [I’Aiikou]  of  Breton  legend,  is  shadowed  by  the 
broad-brimmed  hat)  take  part  turn  by  turn  in  the  wild  phan¬ 
tasmagoria.  There,  too,  Cornelius  Agrippa  (the  ‘  Agrippas  ’ 
are  still  the  yrimoires  of  Brittany),  Albertus  Magnus,  with 
all  the  company  of  philusophers,  astrologers,  and  alchemists 
of  la  haute  matjie,  are  swept  into  the  circle  to  join  hands 
with  vicious  invocators  such  as  Gilles  de  Rais,  with  criminal 
poisoners  such  as  La  Voisin,  with  profligate  charlatans  such 
as  Cagliostro — with  all  the  troops  of  haggard  witches  and 
pitiful  convent  hysterics.  Then  the  century-long  Walpur- 
gisnacht  closes,  to  leave  room,  may  be,  for  the  modern  drama 
of  human  superstition,  possibly  less  tragic,  probably  not  very 
much  more  wise,  certainly  equally  grotesque. 

In  its  origins,  as  M.  Maury  paints  them,  the  magic  of 
primitive  ages  was,  conjecturally,  a  prosaic  facsimile  of  the 
fetichism,  materialistic  and  barbarous,  of  savage  tribes. 
But  with  the  first  glimpse  of  old-world  civilisations,  with 
the  astral  gods  of  Assyria,  the  pastoral  star-watchers  of 
Babylonian  plains,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans  and 

*  Bosbard,  ‘  Gilles  de  Rais.’  Paris  :  lb8G. 

t  De  la  D^monologie.  1580. 
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the  uiifathomed  learning  of  older  Egjpt,  magic — a  root- 
magic  aspiring  to  a  true  science  of  things  above  and 
things  within  nature — has  little  resemblance  to  primitive 
sorceries.  For  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Egyptian,  men’s 
lives  and  the  progress  of  nations  were  written  in  the  book 
of  the  heavens,  and  ‘  la  theologie  ne  fut  plus  qu’une  branche 
‘  de  I’ustrologie.’  The  astrologer  was  the  reader  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  that  mysterious  apocalypse  of  stars.  Dreams, 
natural  or  induced  (for  the  effect  of  narcotics  and  intoxicants 
as  hallucinatory  stimulants  was  well  known  to  priest  and 
priestess),  were  revelations  sent  by  the  gods.  Hence  the 
diviner  arose  whose  office  by  extension,  and  dissociated  from 
its  primary  connexion,  came  to  include  all  species  of  divina¬ 
tion,  by  water,  crystal,  or  other  polished  substances,  mediums 
for  concentrating  the  attention  and,  through  the  strain  of  a 
fixed  vision,  inducing  illusions  of  sight  and  the  developement 
of  faculties  now  classified  as  ‘clairvoyant.’  While,  by  a 
still  wider  remove,  the  fortuitous  indications  allied  to  cere¬ 
monial  incantations,  aftbrded  by  consultation  of  the  entrails 
of  slaughtered  victims,  with  the  mere  incidents  of  outward 
accidental  occurrences,  became  subject  matter  of  prophetic 
omens.  Further,  in  Babylonian  tradition,  analogies  were 
drawn  between  colour-tints  of  planets  and  metals,  and  a 
doctrine  of  ‘  correspondences  ’  arose  from  which  the  alchemist 
and  the  wisewoman  practising  her  medecine  d  rehours*  no 
doubt  derived  their  theories  concerning  planetary  infiuences 
in  the  transmutations  of  metallic  substances  and  on  the 
healing  efficacies  of  magical  herbs. 

Thus  magic  in  three  sections — astrologic  magic :  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  stars ;  the  magic  of  divination  : 
communication  with  a  world  of  supernatural  knowledges ; 
alchemistic  magic ;  the  transmutations  of  soul  and  matter  to 
new  grades  of  spirit  and  substance — drifted  ever  westwards. 
It  gathered  as  it  went  new  wisdoms  and  new  follies.  It  took 
to  itself  new  complexions  from  the  race-religions  and  race- 
idolatries  of  the  lands  it  traversed.  The  dualism  of  Persia 
bestowed  on  it  the  symbols  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the 
Indian  rituals  of  propitiatory  rites  stamped  their  impress  on 
its  traditions.  The  tangled  wizardries  of  Egypt,  the  science 
inscribed  in  the  lost  books  of  Thoth,  the  cult  of  the  dead, 
the  ascription  of  virtues  to  names  and  numbers,  all  contri¬ 
buted  their  quota  to  the  drifting  formulas  of  its  invocations. 
And  though  the  mighty  empire,  Babylon  the  Great,  might 


*  See  Michelet. 
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fall,  and  dynasties  of  Egypt  sleep  forgotten  in  their  tombs, 
these  loan- conceptions  survived,  not  only  in  gnostic  heresies 
and  Christian  demonologies  and  hagiologies,  but  in  tho 
charms,  amulets,  talismans,  and  rituals  of  the  black  and  the 
white  cult  of  European  sorcery. 

Wider  and  wider  the  vague  mysteries  of  the  Orient  spread 
their  net.  Greece,  the  home  land  of  philosophy,  art,  poetry, 
and  heroism,  was  enmeshed  in  the  grey  web.  The  sunbright 
Olympus  of  the  gods,  lovers  of  wisdom,  of  beauty,  of  pleasure, 
was  undermined,  taken  not  by  assault,  but  by  the  treachery 
of  alliances. 

‘  Sous  le  pseuJonyme  d’Orpliee,  des  idees  eniprunteca  ii  rE;.'ypte  et  u 
I’Asie  etaient  mises  en  circulation  .  .  .  des  rites  enipreints  du  inysti- 
cisriie  oriental  prenaient  la  place  des  solennites  graves  et  simples  do 
I’ancien  temps.  .  .  .  Les  Orpheotelistes  furent  de  veritables  magi- 
ciens  .  .  .  et  sous  I’inlluence  des  idees  (ju’ils  avaient  repandues,  les 
mysteres  helleniques  prirent  le  caractore  de  veritables  enchantements,’ 

To  a  less  degree.  Mercury,  and  pre-eminently  Hecate,  arch¬ 
traitress  of  the  night,  the  four-faced  goddess  of  roads, 
joined  issues  with  the  veiled  innovators.  And  as  the  years 
went  by,  when  the  lyre  of  Apollo  was  shattered,  when  Pan 
was  dead,  and  Venus  had  grown  as  old  as  in  vision  Apostate 
Julian  beheld  her,  when  the  immortals  had  put  on  mortality 
— ‘  qui  vorrei — Per  morir  non  esser  Dio  ’ — Hecate,  amalga¬ 
mated  with  Isis,  Serapis,  and  other  deities  of  the  underworld, 
lived  on,  dislodged  from  her  kingdom  of  death  to  reign  in 
the  dusk  realms  of  peasant  superstition. 

Greece  subjugated,  the  mist-wave  swept  onwards,  finding 
wherever  it  went  practices  and  beliefs  so  far  analogous  to 
those  it  carried  with  it,  that,  by  force  of  dittusion  and 
incorporation,  aboriginal  creeds  and  rites  became  more  or 
less  indistinguishable  from  foreign  importations.  In  Rome 
magic  attained  the  proportions  of  a  political  force,  persecuted 
or  protected  according  to  the  interest  of  the  State  powers  by 
whom  it  was  alternately  courted  and  proscribed.  The  Latins 
did  much  to  vulgarise,  as  they  did  much  to  modernise,  the 
abstruser  conceptions  of  Oriental  thought,  while  Neo-Plato¬ 
nism  supplied  a  saner  lucidity,  a  rationalised  and  systema¬ 
tised  theogony  of  an  intermediary  world  of  semi-divine  per¬ 
sonalities,  to  less  clearly  defined  Oriental  conceptions  of 
spiritual  existences.  Likewise,  with  its  philosophic  doctrine 
of  ‘demons,’  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  relegation  of  all 
spiritual  intelligences,  when  they  did  not  chance  to  find  a 
home  in  the  angelic  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  to  the  ranks 
of  Lucifer’s  fallen  host. 
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The  first  era  of  the  Christian  Church  found  magic  native 
to  the  soil  of  Eome.  Never  detached  from  its  Eastern 
genesis,  and  always  claiming  for  its  own  the  traditions 
of  the  lost  books  of  Thoth  and  the  Hebrew  Cabala,  it 
acclimatised  itself  to  European  minds,  and  assimilating, 
under  the  stress  of  persecution,  much  of  the  suppressed 
paganism  of  heathen  Italy,  it  became  the  Ishmael  of  the 
Orthodox.  Driven  into  hiding-places,  terrorised  into  secrecy, 
accused  of  the  moral  outrages  with  which  an  earlier 
paganism  had  charged  the  Church  of  the  catacombs,  pagan 
and  sorcerer  were  identified  in  the  Church’s  anathemas. 
And  whether  or  not  magicians  possessed,  as  transcendentalist 
critics  seem  to  aver,  a  distinct  body  of  occult  doctrine,  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  loans  adopted  from  surrounding 
religions,  fragments  at  least  of  heathen  ceremonial  were 
undoubtedly  incorporated  in  their  rites. 

But  the  memory  of  the  old  gods  faded.  The  vitality  of 
paganism  was  at  its  ebb-tide,  its  pulses  beat  slower  and 
slower,  and  soon  the  Church  had  no  need  to  fulminate 
curses  against  idolatries  which  were  already  impotent.  The 
biblical  legend  of  the  fallen  archangel  supplanted  the  myths 
which  metamorphosed  gods  into  devils,  and  the  figure  of 
Satan  and  his  myrmidons  filled  the  stage  of  Hell  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  denizens.  In  this  stage  of  religious 
opinion  the  misbeliefs  of  heretics  and  the  malpractices  of 
magicians  were  interlinked  in  ecclesiastical  denunciations. 
And  for  sixteen  centuries  the  ChuAh  carried  with  it, 
almost  unchallenged,  the  whole  mass  of  opinion,  not  only 
of  the  multitude,  but  of  the  erudite,  the  scientist,  and  the 
thinker. 

In  the  first  section  of  his  ‘  History  of  Rationalism,*  Mr. 
Lecky  gives  an  account,  to  which  addition  is  superfluous,  of 
the  various  phases  undergone  by  that  mass  of  public  opinion 
before  it  became  eliminated  from  the  working  beliefs  of 
Europe.  Bracketing  magic  with  its  grossest  manifestation, 
witchcraft,  he  has  traced  the  historical  epochs  of  the  Christian 
era  when  sorcery,  by  reason  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
or  by  virtue  of  some  impulse  of  developement,  attracted 
to  itself  the  attention  of  authorities  civil  and  religious. 
He  has  analysed  the  conditions  of  popular  feeling  which 
stimulated  popular  credence  to  outbreaks  of  panic  and 
fanaticism  at  the  crises  of  witch  persecutions,  and  enumerated 
the  influences  which  led  to  their  partial  abeyance  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  century — a  period  when  men’s  faith 
was  unshaken  in  the  counteracting  power  of  ecclesiastical 
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amulets,  when  the  Church’s  guarantee  of  immunity  from 
the  spells  of  the  evil  one  preserved  the  orthodox  from 
all  fear  of  malignant  envoutement.  He  has  pointed  out 
the  connexion  of  epochs  of  physical  malady  and  material 
catastrophe  with  witch-epidemics,  resulting  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  attitude  of  mind,  inculcated  by  Catholicism  and 
propagated  by  Protestantism,*  which  accepted  witchcraft 
as  an  article  of  faith,  attributed  all  natural  ills  to  the 
intervention  of  demoniacal  adversaries,  and  discerned  in 
sickness  of  body,  or  the  mental  aberrations  of  heresy,  the 
immediate  handiwork  of  Satan.  The  witch  was  Satan’s 
ininistrant,  the  vehicle  of  his  malignity,  the  participant  in 
his  damnation,  and  the  tendency  to  see  evoked  then  as  now 
the  faculty  of  delusion  in  just  proportion  of  cause  and  effect. 
What  faith  demanded  imagination  created :  the  proof  and 
evidence  of  Satan’s  delegated  power ;  fear  evolved  its  own 
appalling  nightmare  in  a  darkness  illuminated  only  by  blazing 
witch-faggots  and  the  torchlight  of  torture-rooms.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  although  Mr.  Lecky  scarcely  treads 
beyond  the  limited  section  of  magic  represented  by  witch¬ 
craft,  that  in  general  estimation  ‘  la  plupart  des  alchimistes 
‘  etaient  magiciens,  et  la  croyance  publique  unissait  etroite- 
‘  ment,  non  sans  raison,  ces  deux  sciences  secretes.’  f 

Such  is  the  drift  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  exposition  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  history  of  the  periods  of  witchcraft.  He  and 
M.  Maury,  on  whose  work  he  relies  with  confidence, 
both  write  from  a  purely  critical  standpoint.  Mr.  Lecky 
treats  of  men’s  thoughts,  of  the  changes  and  variations 
which  led  to  belief,  and  in  turn  to  disbelief,  in  magic. 
M.  Maury,  where  not  recording  historical  facts,  is  mainly 
occupied  with  providing  rational  and  scientific  explanations 
of  magic  phenomena.  Michelet,  in  his  ‘  Sorciere,’  supple¬ 
ments  history  and  criticism  with  the  personal  element  of 
biographical  studies.  His  object  was  to  present  ‘non  une 
‘  histoire  de  la  sorcellerie,  mais  une  formule  simple  et  forte 
‘  de  la  vie  de  la  sorciere.’  +  It  is  not  with  opinion,  except  in 
so  far  as  opinion  lit  the  flames,  prepared  the  rack,  inflicted 
the  torture,  and  wrote  its  record  in  blood,  that  he  is 

*  ‘  I  would  have  no  compassion  on  these  witches,  I  would  burn 
them  all,’  was  Luther’s  pronouncement.  (Lecky,  ‘  Hist,  of  Uatioualisin.’) 
Wesley  equally  repudiated  disbelief  in  witchcraft:  ‘The  giving  up 
witchcraft  is  in  effect  giving  up  the  Bible.’ 

t  Bossard. 

+  Eclaircissament  VIII.  La  Sorciere. 
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concerned.  Still  less  is  he  addicted  to  scientific  analyses. 
For  him — as  for  Mr.  Lecky — magic  is  resolved  into  but  one, 
and  that  the  crudest,  of  its  many  forms  ;  he  writes  the  dupli¬ 
cate  annals  of  the  witch  and  the  bewitched  (la  sorciere  et 
I’ensorcelee).  But  where  Mr.  Lecky  recorded  an  episode  of 
intellectual  error,  and  M.  Maury  wrote  a  rationalistic  history 
of  events,  Michelet  has  created  a  drama  of  personalities, 
vivid,  sinister,  and  tragic.  The  whole  of  his  brilliant  talent 
of  delineation  is  centred  upon  the  figures  of  the  several 
witch-types  as  they  appear  and  reappear,  in  embryo,  in 
full-grown  vitality,  in  decadence ;  impostors  or  the  prey  of 
imposture,  or,  more  often  than  either,  the  semi-insane  victims 
of  illusions  shared  with  the  crowd  both  of  witch-clients  and 
of  witch-persecutors.  The  portraits  are,  perforce,  types,  and 
types  only,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  priestess,  druda,  wise- 
woman,  of  a  primitive  world,  healers  and  mediciners  *  (‘  les 
‘  sorcieres  furent  pour  la  femme  surtout  le  seul  et  unique 
‘  medecin  ’),  inheriting  old  knowledges  of  herbs  curative 
or  deadly,  inheriting  old  knowledges  too  of  the  nature  of 
mail  and  beast  and  all  living  things  of  forest  and  plain, 
using  their  knowledge  as  the  alchemist  his  researches, 
for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  disease.  The  portrait  is 
still  typical  when  the  wise-woman  passes  into  the  peasant- 
witch,  the  outcast  serf,  downtrodden  and  outraged,  to 
whom,  in  shame,  misery,  and  weakness,  comes  the  dream  of 
a  vengeance  possible,  nay,  attainable,  a  dream  of  a  power 
surpassing  the  power  of  the  noble,  a  power  gold  cannot 
purchase  nor  swords  conquer,  a  power  against  which  the 
iron  portcullis  of  the  castle  is  shut  in  vain.  God  has  given 
her  as  a  prey  to  man  ;  Satan,  whose  rule  on  earth  seems 
paramount,  will  deliver  man  to  her  as  a  prey.  The  earth¬ 
worm  takes  to  itself  the  viper’s  venom,  and  the  heel  which 
crushed  shall  be  pierced  with  the  death-fang.  The  dream 
becomes  an  hallucination,  hunger  contributing  thereto. 

‘  La  tres  pauvre  nourriture  de  ces  temps  doit  faire  des  creatures 
fines,  inais  chez  qui  la  vie  est  faible.  .  .  .  Vers  le  siecle  deux 

faiblcsses  sont  attachees  a  cet  etjit  de  jefine :  la  nuit,  le  somnam- 
bulisme ;  le  jour,  I’illusion,  la  reverie,  et  le  dou  des  larmes.’ 

In  the  picture  of  those  pallid,  frail,  tragic  children  of  wrong 
and  sorrow,  Michelet’s  suppositions  may  be  approximately 
true;  but  still  we  are  in  the  land  of  imaginings,  where 

*  ‘  Witches  constantly  employed  their  knowledge  of  the  property  of 
herbs  for  the  purpose  of  curing  disease.’  Lecky,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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romance  casts  a  liglit,  if  a  sinister  light,  over  actualities. 
Then  the  scene  changes,  the  later  centuries  bring  with  them 
documentary  tragedies,  hideous,  squalid,  and  Bedlamite. 
Witchcraft  emerges  from  the  mist  and  the  darkness.  The 
sombre  dignity  of  the  priestess,  the  grim  heroisms  of  her 
sufferings,  her  virtues  as  healer,  and  her  sins  as  votary  of  the 
King  of  Night,  find  new  developements.  The  very  sabbaths 
of  earlier  ages  have  changed  their  aspect.  The  ‘  drame  dia- 
‘  bolique  ’  of  the  Black  Mass,  a  blasphemy  not  of  profanity  but 
of  despair,  a  revolt  of  misery  celebrating  ‘  fraternite  humaine, 
‘  defi  au  ciel  chretien,  culte  denature  du  dieu  nature,’  has 
divested  itself  of  its  mystery  while  retaining  its  license.  In 
the  Basque  district  it  is  a  mere  country  fete ;  it  provides 
the  entertainments,  dances,  and  revelry  of  a  village  fair,  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies  presides,  ‘  gens  de  qualite  ’  occupy 
the  best  places,  and  the  priest-gentilliomme,  who  says  his 
White  Mass  by  day  and  his  Black  Mass  by  night,  attends 
the  show  in  person.  It  is  a  carnival  farce,  without  gravity 
or  purpose,  gross  and  vulgar,  a  Walpurgisnacht  in  burlesque. 
And  the  witch  herself  is  in  public  request.  The  grandes 
dames  of  the  fifteenth  century,  parading  their  vices,  resort 
to  witchcraft  and  magic  to  assuage  or  serve  their  passions. 
At  their  demand  the  sorceress  makes  merchandise  of  her 
traffic,  and  the  cloak  of  her  ancient  majesty  falls  from  her 
shoulders — ‘rien  de  titanique,  loin  de  la,  basse  de  nature,’ 
so  her  biographer  sums  up  the  tale  of  her  demerit.  More¬ 
over,  recruited  one  may  assume  from  the  higher  ranks  of 
magical  adepts,  ‘  les  hommes  s’en  melent.’  *  In  Brittany  the 
sinister  figure  of  Gilles  de  Rais  stands  out  in  relief — the 
arch  type  of  men  who  united  the  pursuits  of  alchemy  with 
the  lowest  degradations  of  witchcraft  at  its  worst.  Marechal 
de  France,  the  sometime  companion-in-arms  of  Joan  of  Are, 
jewelled,  brocaded,  living  with  more  than  the  prodigal  splen¬ 
dours  of  princes,  with  his  college  of  priests  and  the  chanters 
of  his  chapel  outrivalling  the  choirs  of  cathedrals,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  actors,  alchemists,  and  magicians,  Gilles  de  Rais 
passes  across  the  background  of  wood  and  plains  and  wastes, 
where  Breton  women  mourn  first  with  open  wondering, 
then  with  sullen  suspicion,  and  at  last  with  helpless  fury, 
the  children  who  vanish  wherever  his  track  has  been,  to 
find  death  and  a  silent  sepulchre  for  their  ashes  in  his 
torture-rooms  of  Tiffauges,  and  Champtoce,  until  Gilles 

*  Before  tlio  fifteenth  century  ‘  les  sorciers  sont  peu  de  choses.’ 
Sprenger,  quoted  by  Michelet. 
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himself,  in  the  odour  of  a  penitent’s  sanctity,  dies  at  the 
stake  for  crimes,  sorceries,  and  enchantments.*  Witchcraft 
has  in  truth  taken  rank  amongst  new  allies,  attaining  in 
the  seventeenth  century  an  infamous  prestige  in  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  social  demoralisation  of  both  bourgeoisie 
and  nobles.  The  scandalous  convent  cases  of  alleged  ‘  pos- 
‘  session,’  with  the  trials  of  the  priests — GauflFridi,  burnt, 
1011,  at  Aix,  of  the  unfortunate  Urbain  Grandier,  burnt, 
1034,  at  Loudunf  on  the  charge  of  sorcery,  and,  later, 
the  condemnation  of  Girard  and  La  Cadiere,  pourtray  to 
what  use  ecclesiastical  authorities  put  popular  faith  in 
Satanic  spells  at  a  time  when  the  morals  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  convents  were  on  a  level  with  the  tidal  wave  of 
secular  vice.  ‘Au  proces  d’un  pretre  sorcier  on  mit  en 
‘  saillie  le  sorcier,  et  I’on  escamota  le  pretre.’ 

But  magic  as  crime  was  not  monopolised  by  hysterical 
nuns  or  dissolute  priests.  The  trial  of  Mine,  de  Brinvilliers, 
in  1070,  riveted  the  attention  of  t|ie  whole  of  France.  The 
drama,  which  only  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  trial-scene  of 
Webster’s  ‘  White  Devil,’  opened  the  eyes  of  Paris  to  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  poisonings  amounting  to  an  epidemic, 
and  associated  with  the  names  of  the  notorious  La  Voisin,  La 
Vigoureux,  Lesage,  and  other  professors,  male  and  female,  of 
sorcery.  Poisoner  and  witch,  if  not  in  biblical  interpretation, 
certainly  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  were  become  synonymous  terms. 
The  Black  Art  as  defined  by  Bodin  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  reigning  amongst  the  Hite  of  the  siecle  Louis  XIV., 
Mine,  de  Montespan  herself  being  implicated  beyond  con¬ 
travention  in  the  malpractices  of  La  Voisin.  Poisons  were 
part  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  divineresses  and  clair- 
voyantes  to  whom  all  Paris  habitually  resorted. |  Where  the 
witch-serf  was  scourged  with  the  double  lash  of  oppression 
and  outrage  into  her  moral  revolt,  the  witch  of  Paris 
city  lived  in  luxury  on  the  rewards  of  her  ‘  beau  metier.’ 
The  adept  and  the  alchemist  shared  in  her  ignominy. 
‘  On  ecrirait  des  recettes  d’empoisonnement  en  les 
‘  deguisant  sous  les  termes  de  I’alchimie,  et,  dans  plus  d’un 
‘  vieu.x  livre  pretendu  hermetique  le  secret  de  la  poudre  de 

*  Bo.ssard  and  Garinet. 

t  Ldgue,  ‘  Urbain  Grandier  et  les  Po.'isdclees  de  Loudun.’  Paris: 
1884.  Grandier  meets  with  scant  justice  at  Michelet’s  hands.  It 
would  seem  that  the  enmity  of  Richelieu  and  his  political  agents 
sealed  his  fate,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  animosity  of  the  monks. 

+  Le  Drame  des  Poisons,  Funck-Brentano.  Paris :  1899. 
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‘  projection  n’est  autre  chose  que  celui  de  succession.'’  ‘  Dans 
‘  le  grand  Grimoire  on  tronve  nne  recette  intitulee  “  moyen 
‘  “  de  faire  de  I’or  ” — c’est  nne  decoction  de  vert-de-gris  et 
‘  d’arsenic.’  * 

So  the  medisDval  record  of  the  witch  drama  closes.  The 
Satans  of  dimly  understood  creeds,  worshipped  with  the 
frenzy  of  an  Atlas-load  of  wrongs  and  sorrows,  are  transformed 
into  the  common  devils  of  convent  imaginations — and  we 
have  demoniac  possession,  as  an  hysterical  affection.  The 
herb-gathering  wise-woman,  a  semi-lucid  somnambulist, 
threading  the  solitudes  of  plain  and  forest  and  mountain, 
inhaling  the  dim  influences  of  star  and  moon,  of  mist  and 
dawm,  reappears  as  the  sordid  and  criminal  charlatan  of  the 
city  street — her  spells  the  drugs  of  a  chemist’s  shop.  And 
while  in  villages  the  register  of  witch-burnings  reads  as  a 
sacrilege  on  human  nature,  sorcery,  despite  its  perils,  has 
developed  itself  as  a  trade  of  luxury,  a  plague  spot  of  wealth, 
contaminating  alike  its  professors  and  its  victims,  its  clients 
and  its  persecutors. 

Meanwhile,  and  throughout  all  the  phases  and  stages  of 
witchcraft,  lay  another  world,  if  we  are  to  believe  transcen¬ 
dental  critics,  of  contemporary  magic,  whose  annals,  allied 
inseparably  with  those  of  the  witch,  are  yet  morally  and 
intellectually  as  far  removed  from  her  sphere  as  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  an  Aquinas  from  the  dense  superstitions  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  mendicant  friar.  For  while  the  savage  cowardice 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  wise  were 
sending  victims  by  thousands  to  the  stake,  the  haute  magie 
flourished  in  the  courts  of  popes  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 
The  alchemist  in  his  laboratory  experimented ;  the  astro¬ 
loger  in  his  study  observed  and  interpreted.  Both,  protected 
for  the  most  part  from  the  exterminating  rigours  of  the  law, 
perpetuated  those  magical  and  theurgic  doctrines  of  which 
witchcraft  was  the  degenerate  offspring. 

Astrology,  ‘  the  scientific  and  magical  calculus  of  proba- 
*  bilities  ’  (except  where  regarded  as  a  ruling  of  the  stars  by 
the  intervention  of  subjugated  planetary  spirits),  is  ‘the 
‘  least  occult  of  the  secret  sciences.’  f  And,  apart  from  the 
individual  influence  of  eminent  astrologers  on  the  intrigues 
of  princes  in  days  when  the  counsel  of  the  stars  was  as  much 
in  request  as  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  apart  too 
from  the  connexion  of  astrology  with  astronomy,  it  is  a 
branch  of  magic  which  has  no  very  profound  claim  to 


*  filiplias  Levi. 


t  A.  E.  Waite. 
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'  interest.  Its  axioms  once  granted,  it  exists  chiefly  as  a 

science  of  exact  interpretation,  following  rules  as  definite  as 
the  multiplication  table.  Its  whole  inspiration  is  from  the 
past,  it  admits  of  no  developement.  Its  practice  is  the 
accurate  application  of  traditional  axioms.  Alchemistical 

•  operations  are  no  doubt  likewise  applications  of  traditional 

axioms,  but  they  were  also  essentially  operations  of  research, 
verification,  experiment  and  discovery  —  moreover  they 
exacted  to  some  extent  ‘  magical  ’  qualities  in  the  operator. 
And  if  astrology  occupies  the  borderland  of  magic,  as  a 
natural  science  based  on  unproven  premises,  one  section  of 

i  alchemy  must  undoubtedly  be  classified  as  appertaining  to 

the  domain  of  sorcery,  if  sorcery  be  defined  ‘  an  attempt  to 
‘  change  the  nature  of  things  material  by  the  application  of 
‘  psychic  forces  and  the  employment  of  extra-natural  means.'* 

True,  it  has  been  contended  by  some  authorities  that  the 
whole  aim  and  object  of  the  higher  alchemy  was  moral  and 
spiritual ;  that  the  phraseology  of  hermetic  philosophers 
was  purely  symbolical;  that,  for  instance,  the  constant 
references  in  hermetic  treatises  to  black,  white,  and  red  states 
of  the  subject-matter  of  transmutation-processes  signify 
merely  the  progressive  stages  in  the  transmutation  not  of 
lead  and  tin,  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  such  baser  metals, 
but  of  man’s  own  inner  self ;  that  the  central  dogma  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone  is  but  a  metaphorical  expression  by  which 
certain  conceptions  were  conveyed  to  the  initiate  concerning 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  illuminated  and  regenerate 
soul.  Were  such  interpretations  of  alchemistical  terminology 
tenable,  all  connexion  between  magic,  popularly  so  called, 
and  alchemy  would  have  to  be  rejected,  as  the  baseless 
charge  of  antagonistic  criticism.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the 
facts  reported,  and  the  efforts  recorded,  that  while  many  an 
alchemist,  of  the  higher  grade,  looked  beyond  the  substance 
of  the  earth  to  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  nature  and  in 
man,*  yet  that  when  he  wrote  of  metals  he  meant  metals 
in  some  sense  material,  that  when  he  wrote  of  transmu¬ 
tation-processes  and  experiments,  and  gave  recipes  for  such 
operations,  his  immediate  intention  was  not  to  suggest  an 
allegory,  but  to  denote  a  fact. 

At  the  same  time,  though  setting  aside  those  ingenious 


*  ‘  There  rose  ...  an  advanced  school  of  Illuminati  who  .  .  . 
under  the  pretence  of  alchemical  pursuits  appear  to  have  concealed  a 
more  exalted  aim.’  ‘Real  History  of  the  Rosicrucians,’  p.  32,  Waite. 
1887. 
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but  speculative  interpretations  which  assign  a  moral  and 
deny  the  material  significations  of  the  mass  of  alchemistical 
documents,  there  still  remains  a  residue — and  the  distinction 
is  of  some  interest — of  adepts  who  must  be  exonerated 
wholly  from  the  accusations  of  wizardry  brought  indis¬ 
criminately  against  all  pioneers  of  knowledge  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  those  days  such  accusations  were  scattered  broad¬ 
cast;  the  investigation  of  forces  unknown  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  identified  with  the  pursuit  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  Further,  as  historians  show,  heresy  and  sorcery,  in 
the  common  parlance  of  theologians  and  the  mob,  ever  stood, 
without  distinction  of  persons,  at  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
of  science.  Now,  however,  the  neglected  distinction  of  persons 
has  been  attempted,*  and  though  the  calumnies  of  opponents 
and  the  fervid  enthusiasms  of  votaries  have  done  all  that 
calumny,  misapprehension,  and  exaggeration  can  do  to 
obscure  outlines,  we  may  divine  that  many  among  the  alche¬ 
mistical  seekers  proceeded  on  their  search  by  the  ordinary 
and  non-magical  methods  of  present-day  scientific  discoverers, 
or  that — perhaps  more  accurately — a  solid  substratum  of 
such  experimental  methods  underlay  a  surface  network  of 
traditional  superstitious  observance.  They  dreamed — no  one 
will  be  at  pains  to  deny  it — of  an  elixir  of  life  with  all  its 
supposititious  healing  and  remedial  properties.  They  dreamed 
of  the  Mystic  Stone,  with  its  generating,  transmuting,  and 
preserving  forces.  Their  ideal  pharmacopoeia  contained  a 
universal  medicine  for  men  and  metals,  by  whose  efficacies 
man  and  metal  alike  should  attain  a  transcendental  estate 
of  soul  and  substance.  But  while  their  dream  was  but  one 
more  mythical  El  Dorado  of  the  intellect,  one  more  Fata 
Morgana  of  the  imagination,  their  actions  and  operations 
were  based  on  the  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  as  then 
comprehended.  The  agencies  invoked  for  the  fusion, 
sublimation,  or  amalgamation  of  substances  were  neither 
preterhuman  nor  abnormal,  according  to  contemporary 
opinion.  If  they  sought  an  illusion  and  believed  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  impossible,  their  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  without  pretension  to  occult  powers,  and  the  results 
by  the  way :  the  appreciation  of  the  properties  of  various 
forms  of  matter,  of  solvents  and  compounds,  the  increase  of 
practical  skill  in  many  branches  of  chemical  exploration, 
and  the  extension  and  registration  of  results,  must  be 

*  Naude,  in  *  Les  Grands  Hommes  accuses  de  la  Magie,’  was  one 
of  the  first  to  attempt  it. 
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reckoned  amongst  the  practical  influences  in  mediaeval 
developements  of  medical  and  physical  knowledge.  But,  if 
with  these  the  dream  dreamt  was  a  dream  only  of  un¬ 
discovered  natural  processes,  with  others  no  less  certainly 
the  dream  was  one  in  which  supernatural  endowments, 
talismans,  and  spiritual  agencies  played  a  large  part.  Even 
the  more  sober-minded  experimentalists  appear  not  seldom 
to  have  caught  infection  from  miracle-working  brethren, 
conducting  their  experiments  in  the  art  of  physical  chemistry 
with  the  accompaniment  of  magical  rites,  and  using  in  their 
registration  of  effects  the  phraseology  of  occult  rhapsodists. 
Hence  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  claimants  of 
occult  powers  and  the  less  ambitious  aspirations  of  those 
who  sought  by  adequate  physical  causes  to  attain  the  dC-sir 
desire  is  effaced,  and  the  history  of  alchemy  remains  too 
closely  linked  with  that  of  magic  to  admit  of  any  but  a 
theoretical  division. 

It  is  a  singularly  suggestive  history.  From  its  docu¬ 
ments  Michelet  might  well  have  wrought  into  sequence 
a  counterpart  and  complement  to  his  ‘  Sorciere.’  Nor  would 
the  story,  though  in  a  lower  key  of  dramatic  sensationalism, 
have  proved  less  essentially  tragic  as  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Waite  has  edited  some  fifty  brief  biographies,  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged,  which  give  a  succinct  idea  of  the  growth, 
spread,  and  power  of  the  alchemist  during  the  Middle  Ages 
in  European  countries.  The  names  of  legendary  renown  of 
Eastern  adepts,  Persian  and  Arabian,  of  Geber,  Khasis, 
Alfarabi,  and  of  far-famed  Avicenna,  come  to  us  truly 
shrouded  in  fable  and  romance.  But  as  we  reach  the 
thirteenth  century  the  alchemist  of  Western  Europe,  with 
the  witch,  emerges  from  the  obscurities  of  the  remoter  past, 
and,  although  still  encircled  with  legendary  accretions,  takes 
to  himself  a  clearer  outline  and  a  more  solid  basis  of  historic 
substance.  Henceforth,  from  Albertus  Magnus  (b.  1205), 
‘  magnus  in  magia,  major  in  philosophia,  maximus  in  theo- 
‘  logia,’  to  the  days  of  Joseph  Balsamo  (Cagliostro),  who, 
born  in  1743,  died  under  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Office  at 
St.  Angelo  in  1793,  we  have  a  series  of  biographies  where 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  sift  fact  from  legend  and  to 
present  both.  They  leave,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  singu¬ 
larly  painful  impression  upon  the  mind.  Men  of  learning, 
of  wisdom  and  aspiration,  lovers  of  truth,  the  just,  the 
upright,  idealists  eager  to  contribute  their  quota  towards 
the  redemption  of  humanity,  towards  the  alleviation  of  its 
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sufferings,  the  mitigation  of  its  wrongs,  and  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  its  intellect,  mingle  with  vainglorious  impostors, 
sordid  charlatans,  with  men  swayed  by  avarice,  ignorance, 
and  superstition,  or  branded  by  brutal  vices.  The  honour¬ 
able  names  of  Raymond  Lully,*  Roger  Bacon,  Mirandola, 
Khunrath,  Nicholas  Flamel,  stand  side  by  side  with  those  of 
criminals  such  as  Prelati,  the  dme  damnee  of  Gilles  de  Rais, 
of  Edward  Kelly  the  base  auxiliary  of  John  Dee,  of  Giuseppe 
Francesco  Borri,  of  Cagliostro,  and  other  adepts  of  vicious 
lives  or  disgraceful  antecedents. 

The  story  of  Nicholas  Flamel,  with  its  halo  of  fourteenth- 
century  legend,  is  typical  of  many.  Poor  by  birth,  a  copyist 
by  profession,  proficient  in  painting,  in  poetry,  and  in  works 
of  piety  and  charity,  Flamel  dreamed  a  dream  or  saw  a 
vision.  An  angel,  aureoled  in  golden  radiance,  held  to 
him  a  book  whose  leaves  were  graven  with  a  pen  of  iron. 

‘  Behold,  of  this  Book  thou  understandest  nought,*  but 
one  day  he  shall  read  where  others  are  blind.  The  book, 
angel,  and  dream  are  gone,  but  the  divine  ‘  desire  of  desire  ’ 
remains  with  Flamel.  His  testament  tells  the  rest.  One 
day  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  gilded  book,  brass-bound, 
graven  without  in  unknown  characters,  neither  French  nor 
Latin.  Thrice  seven-leaved  was  the  book,  within  were 
Latin  letters,  and  on  every  seventh  page  was  a  painted 
image— a  Holy  Virgin;  serpents;  death,  open-winged;  a 
flower,  red  and  white,  its  stalk  blue,  its  leaves  gold,  on  a 
mountain  summit;  a  fair  rose-tree  nigh  to  a  hollow  oak  ;  a 
king,  Herod-like  amongst  dead  infants,  were  some  of  the 
‘  figures  ’  of  that  delicate  volume.  And  with  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  mystic  alchemy  thus  revealed  we  have  glimpses  of 
‘  la  joie  parfaite  de  moi  Nicholas  Flamel  et  de  Pernelle 
‘  ma  femme,*  when  they  two  after  absence  met  and  were 
painted  kneeling — to  commemorate  that  joy — on  the  door 
of  the  chapel  of  Jacques-la-Boucherie.  So  runs  the  story 
of  mystic  operations,  of  long  labours  and  experiments,  and 
of  research  recompensed,  in  all  which  dealings  childless 
Perronelle  bore  her  part.  Bore  her  part,  too,  in  founding 
fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels,  and  seven  churches  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  in  Boulogne  no  less,  with  the  pure  gold  of 
hermetic  science — till,  in  1413,  faithful  Perronelle  goes  to 
her  rest  in  a  land  where  gold  is  a  superfluity,  but  where 
assuredly  her  charity  met  its  reward.  Afterwards  Nicholas 
made  his  final  testament,  filling  four  parchments.  His 


*  In  this  instance  Mr.  Waite  detects  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
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property  goes  to  the  Church  and  the  poor,  with  10  livres 
to  his  relations.  And,  surviving  Perronelle  six  years,  he  too 
departs,  having  builded  an  arch  in  the  cemetery — appro¬ 
priately  of  the  Holy  Innocents — whereon  are  depicted  the 
true  essential  marks  or  signs  of  his,  Flamel’s,  art,  yet  under 
veils,  types  and  hieroglyphic  covertures  in  imitation  of  those 
things  contained  in  the  gilded  book. 

So  ends  the  biography  of  Master  Nicholas.  Truth  or 
fable  it  stands— this  story  of  two  simple,  pious,  dream¬ 
ing  bourgeois  of  medimval  Paris,  full  of  old-world  charm. 
A  legende  doree  of  human  life,  upon  it  the  mark  beautiful 
of  an  age  of  art.  The  other  side  of  alchemistical  biography 
can  be  read  in  detail  by  those  who  will  in  the  repul¬ 
sive  pages  of  Balsamo’s  biography.  There,  or  again  in 
the  English  memoirs  by  William  Lilly,  we  may  see  the 
white  shield  of  truth  borne  by  true  searchers  into  nature’s 
secrets  concerning  the  body  and  the  soul  of  earth,  streaked, 
chequered,  and  blotted  with  strange  emblazonings,  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  amongst  false  disciples.  And  as 
the  long  procession  of  initiates  traverses  the  centuries 
towards  an  ever-receding  chimem,  many  a  bar  sinister  crosses 
the  escutcheon  of  those  pilgrim  sages  whose  goal  remains 
for  ever  an  undiscovered  country. 

It  is  with  these  so-called  hermetic  philosophers,  with 
their  doctrine,  their  thought,  and  their  practice,  that  the 
history  of  magic — should  it  ever  be  written  in  full — will 
lie,  while  witchcraft,  with  all  its  spasmodic  sensationalism, 
will  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  as  the  phenomena  of  magic 
seen  at  its  lowest  level :  the  art  of  employing  secret  forces 
reduced  to  the  art  of  evoking  malign  spirits. 

As  history  has  been  written  by  the  rationalistic  school 
of  critics,  the  casual  student  finds  himself  confronted 
by  a  problem  hard  to  solve  and  difficult  to  decipher,  and 
to  which  the  answers  proffered  seem,  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  recorded,  not  wholly  adequate.  The  ascriptions  to 
magical  agents  of  the  operations  of  natural  forces,  the 
ascriptions  to  spiritual  agents  of  the  effects  of  certain 
physiological  conditions  of  mind  and  body,  have  been  clearly 
analysed  and  the  claims  of  occultists  successfully  refuted. 
Yet  the  intense  fear — with  its  concomitant,  the  ruthless 
and  savage  persecution — of  witchcraft  appears  at  first  sight 
to  indicate  that  something  more  formidable  than  the  crazy 
asseverations,  the  natural  or  induced  hallucinations  of 
ignorant  women  concerning  their  intercourse  with  Satan, 
was  vaguely  apprehended  by  judges,  no  doubt  many  of  them 
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humane,  learned,  and  temperate  men,  who  presided  at  the 
trials.*  It  has  been  said  f  that  ‘  the  multitude  conspires 
‘  only  against  veritable  powers  ;  it  has  not  the  knowledge  of 
‘  what  is  true,  but  it  has  the  instinct  of  what  is  strong,’ 
and  there  is  more  than  a  measure  of  sagacity  in  the  saying. 
Had — one  is  inclined  to  question — had  magic  begun  and 
ended  with  the  effects  of  an  anticipatory  use  of  narcotics  and 
other  drugs,  or  with  the  effects  of  hysteria  taking  its  cue 
from  popular  interpretations  of  Catholic  demonology;  had 
it,  in  short,  ended  with  the  melodramatic  manifestations  of 
sorcery  at  periods  when  sorcery  was  rife  as  a  moral  terror 
and  in  evidence  as  a  legal  crime,  would  belief  in  magic  have 
attained  vitality  enough  to  invite,  almost  to  compel,  per¬ 
secution  ?  Magic  as  a  whole  had  empire  over  the  minds  of 
the  few  as  over  the  minds  of  the  many.  Was  there  no 
substratum  of  consistent,  if  erroneous,  thought  behind  all 
its  forms  to  account  for  the  anomalous  place  taken  by  its 
crudest  absurdities  in  the  world  both  of  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned  ? — no  definite  and  more  or  less  continuous 
body  of  doctrine  underlying  the  practices  of  la  haute  magic 
of  alchemist  and  hermetic  philosopher  and  the  coarse 
materialism  of  sorcery  ? 

Various  are  the  explanations  suggested.  For  one  critic  the 
main  power  of  magic  lay  in  its  premature  discovery  of  truths, 
medical  and  pathological.  This  knowledge,  used  or  misused 
by  adept  or  witch,  being  unknown,  was  misapprehended  by 
their  contemporaries.  Witchcraft  itself  was  merely  an  hys¬ 
terical  mania  akin  to  other  nerve  epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  had  its  counterpart  in  the  bodily  and  mental  con¬ 
ditions  of  those  stigmatised  monks  and  nuns  whose  morbid 
imaginations,  acting  on  morbid  physical  states,  produced 
the  semblance  of  marks,  and  possibly  the  reality  of  sufferings, 
which  the  initial  legend  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  had  suggested 
to  their  aspiration  and  desire.  Other  phenomena  were 
derived  from  collective  hypnotism,  and  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  trance  and  somnambulism.  The  Church  has  also 
been  charged  with  a  heavy  share  of  responsibility.  It  gave 
direction  and  impetus  to  popular  superstition  by  its  doctrines 
of  possession,  by  its  ritual  of  exorcism,  and  by  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  all  prodigies  occurring  outside  the  recognised  province 
of  miracle  as  due  to  Satanic  activities,  and  the  multitude 
created  the  evidence  for  what  its  guides  held  true.  Still, 

*  See  also  for  list  of  distinguished  writers  on  witchcraft,  Maury, 
pp.  218-219.  t  JEliphas  Levi. 
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allowing  for  those  and  other  co-ordinating  stimulants  to 
faith,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  magic  as  a  mass  wonld 
have  withstood  for  so  long  the  shocks  of  a  growing  rational¬ 
istic  counter-opinion  had  it  been  no  more  than  a  reflection 
of  the  Church’s  teaching ;  had  the  principal  groundwork  of 
its  existence  been  purely  subjective ;  had  it  had  no  permanent 
fount  or  germinant  principle  working  from  within  to  revivify 
its  energies  and  rekindle  its  operative  efficiency  through 
successive  generations. 

And  it  is  here  that,  abandoning  the  path  of  secular 
criticism,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  inquire  if  the  theories  of 
those  transcendentalists  who  stand  midway  between  the 
scepticism  of  science  and  the  supernaturalism  of  Christianity 
supply  any  hypothesis  to  elucidate  what  must  always  remain 
an  open,  or  disputed,  question.  Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to 
acknowledge,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  as  totally  un¬ 
tenable  their  doctrines  of  physical  and  psychical  possibilities, 
that  it  is  to  these  quasi-believers  that  we  must  turn  for  the 
most  exhaustive  researches  amongst  the  grimoires,  the  Agrip- 
pas,  and  all  the  mass  of  manuscript  or  printed  literature 
appertaining  to  occultism. 

These  apologists  supply,  with  variants,  what  in  their 
opinion  constituted  the  hierarchic  creed  lying  at  the  root  of 
all  occult  manifestations.  To  it  magic — we  are  to  believe — 
owed  whatever  unity,  solidarity,  and  continuity  it  possessed. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Waite,  who  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  English 
authority,*  has  not  only  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
doctrine  of  magic,  but  has  been  honestly  desirous  to  lay  the 
results  of  his  extensive  investigations  before  elementary 
readers  in  comprehensible  terms  and  in  accessible  volumes. 
More  especially  has  he  attempted  to  elucidate  the  obscure 
and  redundant  divagations  of  the  best  known  amongst 
French  transcendentalists,  M.  Eliphas  Levi(L.  A.  Constant), 
whose  work,  ‘  Dognie  et  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie,’  may  be 
accepted  as  representative  of  the  school  whose  doctrine 
he  expounds. t  While  other  Avriters  write  the  history  of 

*  Mr.  Waite’s  works  in  1898  included  18  vols.,  translations,  mouo- 
graplis,  &c.,  on  the  doctrine  and  history  of  occultism. 

t  A  brief  sketch  of  Levi’s  career  is  included  in  Mr.  Waite’s  ‘Digest’ 
of  his  writings.  He  occupied,  so  to  speak,  the  chair  of  magic  in  Paris 
during  the  middle  period  of  last  century,  and  died  in  1875.  Desbar- 
rolles,  the  celebrated  chiromantist,  and  Pierre  Christian,  author  of  a 
history  of  magic  (1871),  were  his  pupils  and  disciples.  Mr.  Waite’s 
estimate  of  Levi  is  summed  up  in  the  sentence,  ‘  Eliphas  L4vi,  ever 
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magic,  M.  Levi’s  main  occupation  is  with  the  history  and 
analysis  of  the  doctrine  from  which  magic,  according  to  his 
showing,  derived  ;  he  traces  the  ground  plan  of  thought  on 
which  the  various  grades  of  magic  operations  reared  their 
several  superstructures.  M.  Levi’s  philosophical  rhapsodies 
we  do  not  pretend  to  fathom.  But,  setting  these  aside,  the 
whole  theory  of  magic  as  an  operative  force  seems  based 
on  the  first  practical  article  of  the  transcendental  creed, 
aflirming  the  existence  of  what  has  been  denominated,  for 
want  of  a  more  explicit  term,  the  astral  light.  On  this 
primary  assumption  rest  the  asseverations  of  alchemy,  the 
claims  of  astrology  and  divination ;  it  is  the  foundation 
idea  which  made  credible  the  convictions  concerning  the 
realities  of  witchcraft,  of  i)hilosophers  such  as  Bodin, 
Glanvile,  and  many  another  thinker.  In  this  dogma 
is  contained  the  keystone  to  the  whole  edifice  of  occult 
practices,  ‘  le  grand  agent  magique  que  nous  avons  appele 
‘  lumiere  astrale,  que  d’autres  nomment  time  de  la  terre  .  .  . 
‘  est  la  clef  de  tous  les  empires,  le  secret  de  toutes  les  puis- 
‘  sauces  .  .  .  e’est  le  miroir  universel  des  visions,  ...  la 
‘  source  des  amours,  de  la  prophetie  et  de  la  gloire.’ 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  doctrine  denotes  an  all- 
penetrating,  all-environing,  and  all-transmuting  foi’ce,  circu¬ 
lating  in  currents  and  concentrating  at  given  points.  For 
chief  centres  it  has  the  planets  (hence  their  influence) ;  man  ; 
and,  in  differing  degrees,  animals,  plants,  metals,  and  stones. 
In  its  essence  it  is  neutrality  absolute,  neither  beneficent  nor 
malefic.  It  vitalises  or  destroys  not  in  accord  with  its 
intrinsic  qualities,  but  by  reason  of  its  intensity  and  direction, 
Man  inhales  and  exhales  it  at  every  moment  of  his  being. 
Its  control  is  the  initial  source  of  all  magical  power.  The 
agent,  the  only  agent,  by  which  the  adept  can  effect  this 
control  (and  here  we  come  in  touch  with  modern  American 
theories  of  the  developement  of  mind  and  will  power)  is  the 
human  will.  The  will  must,  for  this  end,  be  first  illuminated 
intuitively  or  by  instruction,  with  true  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  laws  regulating  the  currents,  centres,  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  astral  agent  magique.  Secondly  it  must,  by  dis¬ 
cipline,  abstinence,  and  self-mastery,  have  achieved  complete 
isolation  fi’om  the  influence  of  exterior  currents,*  inde¬ 
open  to  adverse  criticism,  but  to  wliom  we  must  always  refer  for 
quotation.’  .  .  . 

*  ‘  L’isolement  consiste,  pour  la  pensee  dans  une  independance 
absolue,  pour  le  cccur  dans  une  libert»5  entiere,  pour  les  sens  dans  une 
continence  parfuite.’ 
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pendence  of  their  rule  and  motions.  The  intoxicating 
principle  of  alcohol  is  a  force,  hut  a  man  cannot  direct  it  if 
he  is  drunk.  So  the  unemancipated  sorcerer,  possessing 
himself  of  a  force  by  whose  currents  he  is  swayed,  becomes 
not  their  master  to  concentrate  and  project,  but,  as  the 
Faust- witch  of  all  ages,  their  slave  and  their  victim.  ‘  Les 
‘  lois  physiques  sont  des  meules  dont  tu  seras  le  grain,  si  tu 
‘  n’en  sais  pas  etre  le  meunier.’  The  record  of  the  use  and 
application  of  this  force  constitutes  for  M.  Levi  the  history 
of  practical  magic.  Initiation  is  resolved  into  the  processes 
by  which  the  novice  acquires  the  knowledge  requisite 
to  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  art,  and  into  the  equally 
important  processes  by  which  he  frees  himself  from  the 
vortex  of  desire  and  passion.  These  are  the  whirlpools 
and  maelstroms  of  the  agent  magique,  and  although  they 
may  assist  in  the  projection  of  strong  vibrations,  they  cannot 
control  what  they  project,  and  the  tidal  wave  in  its  recoil 
overwhelms  the  audacious  initiate.  Euin,  woiddly  and 
spiritual,  is  the  outcome  of  unconsecrated  endeavour.*  The 
statement  throws  light  on  the  fact  that  the  rites  of  prepara¬ 
tion  (the  rituals  of  magic  afford  subject-matter  for  study, 
and  form  a  literary  group  of  their  own)  are  of  fully  equal 
obligation  with  the  rites  of  performance. 

The  perusal  of  any  liturgies  of  ceremonial  magic  makes  it 
clear  that  occult  no  less  than  religious  philosophy  calculated 
to  a  hair’s  breadth  the  subjective  effects  of  outward  obser¬ 
vances.  The  fulfilment  of  ritual  minutiae,  if  it  does  not 
defeat  its  own  object,  blunting  the  mind  by  mechanical 
repetitions,  serves  to  fix  the  attention  and  to  a  certain 
extent  expels  irrelevant  thoughts  and  extraneous  mental 
images.  The  constant  translation  of  the  dominant  idea  into 
symbol  or  formula,  its  association  with  sense-perceptions  of 
colour,  fragrance,  or  music,  relieves  the  tension  produced  by 
an  unbroken  effort  to  focus  the  mind  on  a  single  point,  yet 
relieves  it  without  entirely  severing  the  thread  of  thought. 
The  exaltation  of  the  emotions  consequent  on  sensuous  ex¬ 
citement  serves  in  turn — as  physiology  teaches  all  emotional 
excitement  serves — to  imprint  the  mental  visions  evoked 
more  indelibly  on  the  brain.  Thus  the  mind  quits  the 
idea  for  the  symbol,  only  that  the  symbol  may  throw  it  back 
upon  the  idea. 

This  fixity  of  attention  reacts  upon  the  will.  Figures  and 

*  Paracelsus  himself,  the  greatest  of  adepts  so  far  us  knowledge  and 
illumination  availed,  yet  lived  in  strife  and  died  in  misery. 
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actions  representing  in  dutnb-sliow  mystic  numerals  ‘  ne  sont 
‘  que  des  instruments  d’education  pour  la  volont4  ...  la 
‘  gymnastique  de  la  pensee.’  *  Signs,  the  dramatisation  of 
dogma,  are  the  word-in-action  of  the  will — hence  a  single 
negligence  implies  laxity  of  that  will,  and  so  far  invalidates 
the  rite.  Nor  does  the  tendency  common  to  all  religions 
to  adopt  symbolic  rites  end  here.  The  employment  of 
allegory  is  a  branch  developement.  It,  again,  is  the 
alleviation  of  the  strain  of  mind  induced  by  attempts  at 
prolonged  contemplation  of  abstract  ideas  which  by  their 
very  nature  evade  contemplation.  And  the  myth,  like  the 
symbol,  diverts  only  to  re-arrest  attention  upon  the  axis  of 
thought  round  which  it  rotates.  It  is  ‘  le  mensonge  de  la 
‘  verity  et  la  verite  du  mensonge.’  It  follows  that  rigid 
adherence  to  prescribed  forms,  however  complex  and 
elaborate,  denotes  discipline  of  will;  that  exactitude  of 
performance  certifies  to  the  fitness  of  the  adept.  Further,  it 
demonstrates  that  men,  who  in  many  cases  were  superior  to 
their  contemporaries  in  mental  training,  did  not  indulge  in 
senseless  mystifications  merely  to  impress  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  crowd,  who  flocked  to  the  laboratory  of  the  alche¬ 
mist  as  eagerly  as  they  hounded  the  unfortunate  witch  to 
the  stake. 

But  beyond  the  utilitarian  raison  d'etre  of  magic  ritual, 
another  factor  determined  the  occultist’s  choice  of  an  efficient 
system  of  symbolism.  For  the  utilitarian  the  interconnexion 
of  the  emblem  with  the  idea  allegorised  is  accidental  and 
artificial.  But  to  the  believer  in  the  undercurrent  vitalities 
of  nature  it  is  more  than  an  arbitrary  cipher,  ‘  les  rites  sub- 
‘  sistent  par  les  lois  essentielles  de  la  realisation  analogique 
‘  et  du  rapport  qui  existe  necessairenient  entre  les  idees  et 
‘  les  formes.’  f  This  correspondence  resides  in  the  power 
attributed  to  certain  animals,  plants,  and  metals  of  attract¬ 
ing,  retaining,  or  severing  the  current  of  the  agent  magique 
set  in  motion  by  human  thought  and  sensation,  or,  in  the 
abstruser  theories  of  planetary  influence,  emanating  from 
the  planets  and  inoculating  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
substances  with  ‘  magnetic  ’  qualities  appertaining  to  the 
stars  themselves — a  doctrine  to  which  the  talismans  of  the 
Middle  Ages  owe,  in  part,  their  origin. 

To  what  extent  M.  Levi  and  Mr.  Waite  are  at  one  when 
dealing  ■with  the  explicit  claim  of  mediaeval  magic  to 

*  Dogme  et  Kituel. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  in. 
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command  spiritual  as  well  as  secret  but  natural  forces,  it  is 
not  easy  to  judge,  and  how  far  M.  Levi’s  interpretation  of 
the  books,  rites,  and  creeds  of  magic  represents  the  original 
sense  in  which  they  were  interpreted  by  media3val  proficients 
of  la  haute  magie,  is  a  point  which  only  those  equally  conversant 
with  the  literature  of  occultism  can  argue.*  For  the 
uninitiated,  however,  it  may  frankly  be  confessed  that,  so  far 
as  practical  magic  is  concerned,  the  comparatively  lucid 
doctrine  of  the  agent  magigue  and  its  subjection  to  human 
will,  come  as  an  anchorage  in  the  misty  sea  of  theosophic 
speculation.  Mystic  riddles  and  Cabalistic  traditions  no 
doubt  go  hand  in  hand  with  it.  But  whether  their  doctrine 
be  of  ‘  Henoch  le  septieme  inaitre  du  monde  apres  Adam,’ 
or  of  Hermes  or  of  Cadmus,  it  is  a  doctrine  which,  except 
after  the  manner  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  relation  to 
Christian  ritual  and  practice,  can  have  had  only  a  theoretic 
importance. 

Yet  if  above  and  around  the  central  conception  of  astral 
force  the  field  of  inquiry  may  be  relegated  to  doctrinal 
experts,  below  in  the  region  of  more  sublunary  assumptions 
the  agent  magigue  is  responsible  for  many  minor  beliefs  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  very  core  of  magic  operations,  and  here  it  is 
that /a /iaafemaj/i'e  connects  itself  with  the  phases  of  common 
witchcraft.  Thus  the  astral  light  regarded  as  the  ‘  first 
‘  envelope  ’  of  the  soul  combines  with  other  fluids  to  form  the 
sidereal  body.  This,  being  detachable  both  in  life  and  death 
from  the  natural  body,  constitutes  the  ‘ghost-body’  of 
apparitions  in  human  likeness  or  animal  semblance.  ‘  Le 
‘  Loup-garou  n’est  autre  chose  que  le  corps  sideral  d’uu 
‘  homme  dont  le  loup  represente  les  instincts  sauvages  et 
‘  sanguinaires,’  f  and  one  of  the  offices  of  the  witch  of  the 
decadent  period  of  witchcraft  was  to  facilitate  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  grande  dame  of  solitary  chateaux  into 
were-wolf  shape.J  The  agent  magigue  is  likewise  ‘  a  form- 
‘  conserving  mirror.’  In  it  can  be  seen,  by  an  exercise  of 
will  and  the  application  of  the  translucid  faculty  of  adept 

*  Mr.  Waite  regards  J-’diphas  L^vi  as  ‘  a  pure  rationalist  who  has 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Kabbalah  as  the  most  trustworthy  cal¬ 
culus  of  possibilities  concerning  an  unseen  world  with  which  there  is 
no  real  communication  from  either  side  in  life ;  ’  his  magical  science 
as  ‘  essentially  the  power  of  an  emancipated  will  over  wills  unemanci¬ 
pated  ;  ...  of  self-control  over  passions  uncontrolled ;  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  man  over  his  proper  self  and  his  unlimited  power  over 
nature.’ — Preliminary  Study  to  Digest,  p.  xxxi. 

t  L^vi.  J  Michelet. 
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or  witch,  ‘  toutes  les  images  formees  soit  par  les  rayons 
‘  [directly],  soit  par  les  reflets  ’  [second-hand  images 
subject  to  falsification  and  distortion].  Here,  again,  the 
distorted  vision  becomes  the  hallucination  of  witchcraft, 
‘  les  sorciers  n’allaient  pas  au  sabbat,  inais  le  sabbat  venait 
‘  trouver  les  sorciers  .  .  .  et  apportait  a  leur  translucide  les 
‘  images  analogues  a  leurs  preoccu2}ations  magiques  melees 
‘  aux  reflets  de  tous  les  actes  du  ineme  genre  qui  s’etaient 
‘  accomplis  dans  le  inonde.’  So  far  the  grand  agent  is 
presented  to  us  as  a  neutral  impersonal  force.  Even  in 
black  magic  M.  Levi  asserts  ‘  Satan  comme  personalite 
‘  superieureet  comme  puissance  n’existe  pas.  .  .  .  LeDiable, 
‘  en  magie  noire,  c’est  le  grand  agent  inagique  employe  pour 
‘  le  mal.’  Yet  he  allows  that  the  light  is  saturated  with 
souls  and  to  it — though  the  inference  is  not  clearly  defined — 
are  native  the  elemental  spirits,  salamanders,  gnomes, 
undines,  and  sylphs,  of  Cabalistic  evocations. 

And  from  this  point,  as  we  understand  it,  transcen¬ 
dentalism  enters  upon  its  purely  supernatural  jdiase,  where 
experiments  are  void  of  evidence  and  reason  must  give 
precedence  to  faith.  Mr.  Waite  in  his  chapter  on  the 
antiquity  of  magical  rituals  *  asserts  that 

‘  the  main  principles  are  summed  up  in  the  conception  of  a  number  ol 
mysterious  forces  in  the  universe  which  could  be  put  in  operation  by 
man.  ...  In  the  ultimate,  however,  they  would  all  be  rendered 
secondary,  if  not  passive,  to  the  will  of  man.  .  .  .  This  conception 
culminated  ’  [and  here  we  seem  to  enter  upon  the  phase  of  simple 
supernaturalism]  ‘or  centred  in  the  doctrine  of  unseen,  intelligent, 
j)owers  with  whom  it  was  possible  for  prepared  persons  to  communi¬ 
cate  ;  the  methods  by  which  this  communication  was  attempted  are  the 
most  imjKJrtant  processes  of  magic,  and  the  books  which  embody  these 
methods,  called  Ceremonial  Magic,  are  the  most  important  part  of  the 
literature  .  .  .  Ceremonial  magic  threatened  to  absorb  the  whole 
circle  of  occult  sciences  ...  it  effected  immediately  (by  the  evoca¬ 
tion  of  spirits)  what  the  others  accomplished  laboriously.’ 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  in  summoning  personal 
and  exterior  intelligences  to  their  aid  the  adept  of  la  haute 
magie  and  the  sorcerer  tread  upon  common  ground,  that  in 
the  attempt  to  communicate  with,  to  subjugate  and  com¬ 
mand  spirits,  whether  those  spirits  be  of  the  dead,  the 
living,  of  the  elements,  the  planets,  or  of  Satan,  the  magus 
and  the  witch  proclaim  a  kinship  which  in  some  degree 
made  possible  the  descent — the  precipitous  descent — of  the 


*  Tlie  Book  of  Black  Magic. 
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inheritors  of  the  science  of  Oriental  sages  into  the  mire  of 
vulgar  wizardry  where  the  grand  agent  is  converted  into  the 
goat-footed  devils  of  nocturnal  orgies,  and  the  secret  forces 
of  nature  into  trivial  and  grotesque  spiritual  personalities 
governed  by  arbitrary  formulas,  obedient  to  senseless 
talismanic  charms,  or  working,  when  the  twelfth  century 
invented  the  celebrated  ‘  Pacts,’  in  agreement  with  stipulated 
conditions  of  exchange  and  barter. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  to  a  growing  intimacy  of  the 
connexion  between  la  haute  magie  and  the  ghastly  parodies 
of  devil-worship  and  devil-communion  that  witchcraft  owed 
its  sinister  vitality,  both  forms  of  magic,  as  a  working  faith 
in  active  operation,  gave  way  before  what  Mr.  Lecky 
designates  ‘  the  declining  sense  of  the  miraculous.’  The 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  lost  credit.  ‘  Combien  plus  naturel 
‘  que  nostre  entendement  soit  emporte  de  sa  place  par  la 
‘  volubilite  de  nostre  esprit  detraque  que  cela,  qu’un  de  nous 
‘  soit  envole  sur  un  balay  au  long  du  tuyau  de  sa  cheminee, 

‘  en  chair  et  en  os,  par  un  esprit  estranger !  ’  Montaigne 
had  anticipated  the  final  verdict  of  public  opinion.  Laws 
might  remain  unrevoked,  the  Church’s  professed  doctrine 
unaltered,  and  the  forms  of  exorcism  unexpurged  from  the 
Church’s  ritual.  But  the  world  had  changed  its  mind,  the 
flames  of  witch-faggots  were  quenched,  and  the  dreams  of 
the  goldmaker  forgotten.  Recrudescences  and  revivals  of 
magic  might,  and  do,  come  and  go ;  peasant  beliefs  might, 
and  do,  survive ;  beliefs  which  are  not  of  peasants  may  be, 
and  are,  fostered  now  here,  now  there,  in  more  or  less 
artificial  cults  of  so-called  Satanism.  But  who  is  not 
conscious  of  the  difference?  The  old  magic  as  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  nations  is  a  magic  of  the  past,  and  the  old 
wisdom  with  all  its  unwisdom  is  assuredly  no  more.  The 
golden  book  of  Flamel  the  Illuminated  is  closed  and  the 
Faust  parchment,  inscribed  in  blood,  is  fallen  to  dust.  And 
concerning  these  things  each  reader  will  according  to  his 
own  bent  and  habit  of  thought  accept  the  interpretation, 
materialistic,  transcendental,  or  supernaturalist,  of  the 
varying  schools  of  criticism,  and  esteem  magic  an  antecedent 
impossibility,  a  misapprehended  actuality  or — to  the  believer 
in  miracles — merely  a  question  of  the  extension  of  faith. 
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Art.  V.— ENGLAND  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

England  in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  Shidy  of  the  Rise  and 
Influence  of  British  Power  within  the  Straits,  1G03-1713. 
By  Julian  S.  Corbett.  2  vols.  8vo.  (London: 
Longmans,  1904.) 

1"\URiNG  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  it  has  been 
repeatedly  suggested  and  even  urged  that,  in  case  of  a 
war  with  France,  our  best  and  only  true  strategy  would  be 
to  withdraw  fi’om  the  Mediterranean  and  devote  our  whole 
endeavour  to  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime  power  on  the 
Ocean.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  of  this  conten¬ 
tion,  which  cannot  be  supported  by  either  common  sense 
or  commercial  interest,  by  history  or  by  principles  of  strategy, 
and  it  has  been  answered  with  crushing  effect  by  different 
writers  of  repute,  and  notably  by  Sir  George  Clarke  in  an 
admirable  chapter  of  ‘  The  Navy  and  the  Nation.’  The  idea, 
however,  still  lives,  and  is  not  unfrequently  talked  of  as  a 
contingency  that  may  be  reasonably  expected,  and  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  prepared. 

It  was  possibly  his  familiarity  with  this  assertion,  fructified 
by  a  conversation  with  Sir  George  Clarke,  that  led  Mr. 
Corbett  in  his  new  work  to  confine  his  study  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  to  examine  in  close  detail  the  growth  and 
developement  of  our  naval  power  in  the  inland  sea.  His 
former  volumes  on  Drake  and  his  successors  told  with 
delightful  clearness  the  story  of  the  great  change  then 
coming  over  naval  warfare,  and  traced  the  developement  of 
a  system  in  which  the  ship  ceased  to  be  merely  the  carrier 
of  armed  men  and  became  herself  a  weapon  of  a  power  till 
then  unknown.  Historians,  ignorant  of  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  change,  have  told  how  the  great  Elizabethan  seamen 
developed  this  power,  won  great  victories  over  their  lagging 
adversaries,  and  devoted  themselves  with  singleness  of 
purpose  to  scourging  Spain  on  the  Ocean,  threatening  her 
coasts  at  home  and  her  colonies  abroad,  cutting  her  com¬ 
munications,  and  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
her  commerce  and  her  treasure  ships.  We  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  policy  and  strategy  so  adopted  were,  in 
principle,  those  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  war ; 
and  though  more  recently  Mr.  Oppenheim  *  has  argued  that 

•  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William  Monson  (Navy  Kecords  Society), 
vol.  i.  p.  73  et  passim. 
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they  were  carried  out  in  but  a  half-hearted  way,  and  that 
an  occupation  of  one  of  the  Azores  as  a  base  of  operations, 
and  the  stationing  of  a  powerful  fleet  to  act  from  it,  would 
have  absolutely  cut  the  enemy’s  communications,  have 
stopped  the  passage  of  the  flota,  and  brought  Spain  to  her 
knees,  he  has  not  shown  that  the  defence  of  such  a  base 
against  the  vast  might  of  Spain,  or  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  fleet,  was  within  the  resources  of  men  and  money  which 
Elizabeth  could  command.  Sir  William  Monson,  it  may 
be  remembered,  many  years  before  Mr.  Oppenheim,  had 
suggested  a  similar  strategy,  advocating  an  occupation  of 
Havana  for  the  similar  purpose  of  cutting  the  communica¬ 
tions  at  their  base ;  and,  as  Monson  had  not  a  monopoly  of 
naval  science,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  proposal  had 
not  been  fully  considered  and  rejected  by  the  many  able  men 
who  suggested  Elizabeth’s  war  policy. 

But  during  the  whole  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that,  as  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  the  Mediterranean  lay  within  the  field  of 
operations,  or  that  England  had  any  interest  within  the 
Straits.  Had  this  been  otherwise  it  is  perhaps  possible  that 
the  unlucky  Levant  Company  might  have  done  a  better 
business,  and  that  the  country  might  have  been  saved  from 
the  disastrous  complications  which  followed  on  its  failure. 
But  at  that  time  a  sailing  man  of  war  was  unknown  within 
the  Straits.  Sailors  are,  of  all  men,  the  most  sturdily 
conservative  ;  what  has  been  good  enough  for  their  fathers 
is  good  enough  for  them ;  and  the  several  nations  and 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  had  the  traditions 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  support  them  in  their 
adherence  to  the  galley  as  the  true  and  only  type  of  a  ship 
of  war.  Even  as  late  as  1572,  although  sailing  ships  were 
in  attendance  on  the  Christian  fleet  as  victuallers,  they 
were  left  securely  in  the  rear  when  the  enemy  had  to  be  met, 
and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  by  the  galleys  alone. 

It  was  not  till  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  an  English  pirate,  one  Ward — a  real  character,  though 
now  known  principally  by  the  altogether  mythical  ballad 
‘  Captain  Ward  and  the  Rainbow’ — bringing  a  sailing  ship 
into  the  Mediterranean  and  foregathering  with  the  corsairs 
of  Tunis,  taught  them  that  their  depredations  could  be 
carried  on  more  effectively  under  sail  than  under  oars.  The 
protectors  of  commerce  were  gradually,  though  unwillingly, 
compelled  to  follow  the  pirates’  lead ;  and  Mr.  Corbett  gives 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  govern- 
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ment  at  Madrid  was  slowly  persuaded,  forced  by  the  trend 
of  circumstances,  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  sailing 
men  of  war.  Even  so,  the  conservatism  of  the  Mediterranean 
people  was  hard  to  kill.  The  galley  service  of  France 
continued  till  the  eighteenth  century  had  well  begun,*  and 
that  of  Venice  till  the  end  of  the  republic  itself  in  1797.t 

Almost  coincident  with  the  official  acceptance  of  sailing 
ships  by  Spain,  the  retirement  of  Howard  and  the  death  of 
Kalegh  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of  the  old  war  policy  and 
the  birth  of  the  new.  Of  the  birth  of  the  new  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  end  of  the  old. 
Mr.  Corbett,  in  fixing  his  gaze  perhaps  too  closely  on  the 
Mediterranean,  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  which  were  at  stake  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had 
to  be  fought  for  there  and  on  the  Ocesin.  So  long  as  and 
whenever  Spain  was  hostile,  the  West  Indies  was  as  much 
an  objective  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  appears  to  us 
a  fault  of  perspective  to  represent  the  Mediterranean  as 
embodying  all  our  interests  and  the  whole  of  Spain’s  vulner¬ 
ability.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  historians,  and 
naval  historians  more  especially,  have  generally  fallen  into 
the  opposite  error,  and  have  ignored  the  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  indeed  were  generally  small, 
though  they  led  vast  consequences  in  their  train. 

The  first  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  in  1620,  when  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  with  Sir 
Richard  Hawkyns  as  his  second,  led  an  expedition  against 
the  pirates  of  Algiers — an  expedition  which  is  generally 
described  as  undertaken  in  a  half-hearted  manner  and 
resulting  in  a  miserable  failure.  Mr.  Corbett  does  not 
agree  with  this  estimate,  which  indeed  does  not  take  into 
account  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  nor  gauge  the  merit  of 
what  was  done;  and  later  on,  after  describing  Blake’s 
celebrated  achievement  at  Tunis,  he  quotes  Blake’s  own 
words.  ‘  It  is  remarkable  to  us  that  shortly  after  our  getting 
‘  forth,  the  wind  and  weather  changed,  and  continued  very 
‘  stormy  for  many  days,  so  that  we  could  not  have  effected 
‘  our  business  had  not  the  Lord  afforded  that  nick  of  time  in 
‘  which  it  was  done ;  ’  and  adds  : — 

‘  II  is  grateful  words  might  well  make  critics  pause  before  they  treat 
with  contumely  Mansell’s  failure  at  Algiers.  Blake’s  apparently 

•  Several  French  galleys  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Malaga  in 
1704;  in  1707,  a  galley  squadron  captured  the  ‘Nightingale’  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

t  Memoires  de  Casanova  (ed.  1876),  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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irresolute  movements  previous  to  the  attack  had  been  exactly  the 
same  as  his;  both  were  embarrassed  by  the  same  indefinite  instruc¬ 
tions;  and  Blake’s  methods  might  almost  have  been  founded  on 
Mansell’s,  so  exactly  similar  were  they.  If  Mansell  had  only  had 
Blake’s  luck  with  the  wind — if,  instead  of  a  calm  and  rain  after  the 
ships  were  set  on  fire,  he  had  had  a  fresh  breeze  as  Blake  had — he 
must  have  succeeded  as  Blake  did,  and  the  Mediterranean  would  have 
rung  with  an  exploit  whose  consequences  for  .James’s  prestige  at  that 
critical  moment  it  is  impossible  to  measure.’ 

He  then,  in  fuller  detail,  emphasizes  the  difference  in  the 
conditions.  Blake’s  force  was  vastly  superior  to  Mansell’s  ; 
the  defences  of  Porto  Farina  were  by  much  less  strong  than 
those  of  Algiers.  Blake  went  into  the  harbour,  silenced  the 
batteries  and  set  fire  to  the  ships,  which  a  fresh  breeze 
fanned  into  a  conflagration.  Mansell’s  force  would  not 
permit  him  to  engage  the  batteries,  so  he  did  not  go  into 
the  harbour;  by  means  of  his  boats  he  did  set  fire  to  the 
ships,  but  a  calm  dulled  the  flames  and  a  heavy  shower 
extinguished  them.  The  inequality  of  force  rendered  a 
different  method  necessary,  and  the  chance  of  the  weather 
turned  the  brilliant  achievement  of  the  one  into  something 
very  like  a  fiasco  for  the  other ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Corbett  when  he  says — 

‘  It  is  not  right  that  this  difference  should  divide  the  credit  of  the 
two  operations  as  widely  as  it  has  done.  In  appraising  the  judgement 
of  the  two  admirals  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  where  to  bestow  the 
prize.  Blake  used  an  overwhelming  force  with  just  boldness,  while 
Mansell,  with  just  reserve,  husbanded  one  that  was  inadequate.’ 

In  reality,  however,  there  was  more  than  this.  Mansell’s 
instructions  were  ambiguous,  and  even  if  he  himself  had  a 
general  notion  of  their  meaning,  they  were  anything  but 
calculated  to  get  any  positive  result.  It  was  very  far  from 
clear  that  decisive  action  against  the  corsairs  was  intended ; 
and  in  Spain,  at  least,  it  was  believed  that  Mansell’s  object 
was  rather  to  make  such  alliance  with  the  infidels  as  might 
afterwards  be  used  against  the  Christians.  It  was  a  fear, 
says  Mr.  Corbett,  not  entirely  without  foundation.  It  was 
known  that  in  1589  and  again  in  1596  ‘some  steps  had 
‘  been  taken  for  using  Morocco  as  a  base  of  supply,  and  the 
‘  Christians’  overtures  had  been  well  received.’  The  Spanish 
Court  were  assured  that 

‘  the  banished  Moriscos  were  ready  to  welcome  with  open  arms  any 
one  that  would  help  them  to  their  revenge  on  Spain,  and  the  older 
race  of  corsair-s  were  scarcely  less  ready  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  men 
who  had  taught  them  their  art  and  were  all  they  feared  upon  the  sea.’ 
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Mr.  Corbett  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
situations,  the  Admiral’s  strategy  ought  not  to  be  condemned 
‘  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  political  considerations 
‘  that  deflected  it.’  It  is  only  recently  that  Mansell’s 
instructions  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  that  w'e  are 
able  to  see  how  diflicult,  even  impossible,  it  was  for  him  to 
frame  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  avowed  object  of 
the  expedition — to  reduce  the  corsairs  to  submission — and 
his  secret  instructions  ‘  not  to  attempt  any  hostile  act 
‘  against  the  tow’n  or  castle  of  Algiers  for  fear  of  its  strength 
‘  and  the  Grand  Signior’s  amity.’ 

‘  He  was  to  proceed  by  diplomacy,  presenting  a  letter  from  the 
King,  and  demanding  the  surrender  of  captured  ships,  the  restitution 
of  ])rize  goods,  and  the  release  of  ciiptives.  If  he  obtained  this  ho 
might  endeavour  by  force  or  stratagem  to  burn  the  pirate  fleet  within 
the  mole,  but  only  with  great  caution,  so  as  not  to  hazard  his  Majesty’s 
ships,  ...  He  was  not  to  risk  the  lighting  efficiency  of  his  fleet  by 
hazardous  attacks  on  pirate  ports,  and  he  was,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
satisfaction  without  fighting  at  all.’ 

This  is  followed  by  the  gloss — 

‘  Negotiations  would  not  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
stopj)ing  piracy,  but  would  tend  to  securing  an  African  base  should 
war  break  out  with  Spain.  Considering  the  state  of  affairs  abroad  and 
of  public  opinion  in  England  when  Mansell  sailed,  nothing  was  more 
likely,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  English  Government  at  such 
a  time  had  no  intention  of  throwing  away  a  fleet  in  rashly  attacking 
the  most  ruthless  enemy  of  Spain.’ 

After  all,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  expedition, 
that  which  has  most  deeply  printed  its  mark  on  English 
history,  is  that  it  was  England’s  first  distinct  bid  for  a  share 
in  the  command  of  that  sea  which  in  after  centuries  was  to 
be  so  largely  under  her  control ;  the  more  important  by 
reason  of  its  appearing  to  introduce  a  project  of  occupying 
Genoa,  and  thus  at  a  very  modest  expenditure  taking  a 
hand  in  the  great  game  then  playing  in  Germany,  a  game 
in  which  the  honour  and  interests  of  England  were  alike  at 
stake. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  generally  believed  that  the  only  way  in 
which  James  could  have  interfered  in  support  of  his 
daughter’s  husband  was  by  sending  an  army  into  the 
Palatinate — a  measure  which  in  the  utter  want  of  disciplined 
soldiers,  of  commissariat,  and  of  revenue,  was  so  obviously 
impossible  that  James’s  neglect  of  Frederick’s  cause  has 
seemed  not  only  politic  but  unavoidable.  Mr.  Corbett  shows 
very  clearly  that  it  was  no  such  thing ;  that  by  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  Genoa  by  an  English  fleet,  by  the  occupation  of  the 
Valtelline  by  a  sufficient  body  of  French  and  Savoy  troops, 
the  communication  of  Spain  with  Germany  would  have  been 
most  effectually  cut ;  neither  Spanish  money  nor  Spanish 
reinforcements  would  have  been  able  to  reach  the  imperial 
army,  and  thus  things  must  have  taken  a  turn  entirely 
favourable  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  neither  James  nor  his  most 
trusted  advisers  could  understand  the  effect  of  such  an 
intervention,  or  more  than  that  it  meant  war  with  Spain, 
from  which  James  was  distinctly  averse.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps ; 
and  it  was  only  then  that,  as  an  alternative,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  French  King  should  be  allowed  to  hire  some 
twenty  English  ships  of  war,  and  as  many  Dutch.  ‘  They 
‘  were  to  sail  under  the  French  flag  and  to  be  in  all  respects 
‘  a  French  force.’  The  arrangement  had  for  James  ‘  the 
‘  special  recommendation  of  enabling  him  in  some  small 
‘  degree  to  do  his  duty  to  his  son-in-law  without  openly 
‘  breaking  with  Spain.’  But  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  James  had  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  Duke  of 
Soubise  had  seized  all  the  French  royal  ships  at  Blavet, 
had  taken  them  to  Eochelle,  and  there  raised  the  standard 
of  Huguenot  revolt. 

In  presence  of  such  an  immediate  danger  Richelieu  judged 
it  necessary  to  postpone  operations  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  Valtelline  must  stand  over  till  Rochelle  had  been 
reduced  ;  and  as  Soubise  had  laid  hands  on  all  the  French 
ships,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  use  against  Rochelle 
those  English  and  Dutch  ships  which  had  been  contracted 
for  in  order  to  act  against  Genoa.  Happily  for  Richelieu, 
though  disastrously  for  Buckingham,  no  stipulation  had 
been  made  as  to  the  particular  service  on  which  the  ships 
were  to  be  employed.  The  Dutch,  already  at  war  with 
Spain,  could  not  afford  to  offend  France,  and  their  contingent 
sailed,  knowing  well  to  what  use  it  was  to  be  put.  In 
England  it  was  different.  To  the  English  the  revolt  of  the 
Huguenots  of  Rochelle  seemed  to  be  an  effort  for  religious 
liberty,  and  the  action  of  the  French  Government  an  unholy 
persecution.  Out  of  which  misunderstanding  grew  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  English  ships — English  sailors,  at  any  rate — 
should  not  take  part  in  such  a  work ;  to  be  followed  by 
discontent  and  anger  and  eventually  a  war,  with  which  we 
here  have  no  further  concern.  That,  however,  came  later. 

The  more  immediate  effect  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
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expedition  to  Genoa,  added  to  the  sense  of  personal  injury 
which  Charles  and  Buckingham  brought  from  Madrid,  was 
the  expedition  of  1625  under  the  command  of  Edward  Cecil, 
created  Viscount  Wimbledon  in  reward  of  the  services  he 
was  going  to  render.  This  ultimately  took  the  form  of  a 
futile,  disgraceful,  and  even  ludicrous  attempt  on  Cadiz.  Mr. 
Corbett  considers  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  want  of 
‘  the  influence  [on  the  navy]  of  professional  soldiers,  versed 
‘  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  war.’  It  was 
rather  that  neither  afloat  nor  ashore  was  there  a  single 
officer  of  commanding  power.  The  miserable  confusion  of 
the  ships  in  their  approach  to  and  entry  of  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz  speaks  of  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  naval  com¬ 
manders  ;  but  it  was  through  no  fault  of  theirs  that  the 
soldiers  were  landed  for  a  long  day’s  march  without  pro¬ 
visions,  and  when  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  want  of  food 
were  let  loose  among  the  wine  casks  of  San  Fernando.  The 
whole  affair  from  inception  to  conclusion  was  a  stupid 
blunder,  and  the  one  point  of  redeeming  interest  about  it 
is  that  in  the  council  of  war,  when  the  acknowledged  leaders 
were  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  hint  as  to  whei’e  they  were  to 
go  to  or  what  they  were  to  do,  a  certain  Captain  Henry 
Bruce,  afterwax’ds  knighted,  a  Scottish  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  had  served  with  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  was  now  in  command  of  the  junior 
regiment  of  the  expedition,  brought  forward  a  memorable 
proposal  to  seize  on  Gibraltar.  The  arguments  with  which 
he  supported  it  appear  to  have  been  sound  and  well  reasoned. 

‘  “  The  road,”  he  said,  “  was  a  very  strong  one  for  the  fleet  to  ride 
in ;  the  shore  afforded  a  good  landing  for  troops  ;  and,  being  small, 
the  town  could  be  easily  garrisoned  and  victualled,  and  so  permanently 
held  if  once  taken.  As  for  its  advantages,  though  Gibraltar  was  poor 
compared  with  Cadiz  or  San  Lucar,  yet  as  a  naval  station  it  was 
unrivalled.  The  possession  of  it  would  place  the  whole  Levant  trade 
at  their  command,  and  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  future  opera¬ 
tions  within  the  Straits.  Far  better,  he  urged,  to  look  to  the  moral 
effect  and  future  benefits  than  to  be  tempted  by  present  pillage.”  ’ 

This  was  not  a  proposal  made  in  a  hurry  and  for  lack  of 
something  to  say.  The  man  that  made  it  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  Bruce’s  known  character  as  an  ex¬ 
perienced  officer  and  an  ingenious  man,  whose  scientific 
inventions  had  been  accepted  by  the  Dutch,  ought  to  have 
given  weight  to  his  suggestion.  But  the  confusion  seems  to 
have  been  so  great  that  it  was  rejected  without  more  ado ; 
and  though  Wimbledon  afterwards  gave  three  different  and 
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equally  unsatisfactory  reasons  for  not  giving  it  a  fuller  con¬ 
sideration,  Mr.  Corbett  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
summary  rejection  of  the  idea  was  due  to  his  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  and  his  dread  of  responsibility.  As  it  was,  the 
expedition,  having  lost  many  men  by  sickness,  returned  home 
ignorainiously. 

The  disastrous  expedition  to  Isle  Re,  and  the  murder  ot 
Buckingham  followed ;  and  Charles,  disgusted  with  efforts 
which  resulted  only  in  failure  and  disgrace,  and  the  death  of 
his  friend,  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 

‘  His  whole  naval  policy  was  sinking  further  into  reaction, 

‘  and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  it  was  devoted,  with  the  aid 
‘  of  the  famous  ship-money  fleets,  to  enforcing  his  claim  to 
‘  the  sovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  to  preventing 
‘  their  being  disturbed  by  operations  of  the  belligerents.’ 
History  does  not  legitimately  lend  itself  to  day-dreams,  but 
it  is  diflicult  to  read  Mr.  Corbett’s  interesting  exposition  of 
the  proposals  for  building  Spanish  castles,  or  of  the  attempts 
and  failures  of  naval  action  at  this  time,  without  speculating 
on  the  course  of  events  had  they  been  carried  into  effect 
with  judgement  and  prudence,  energy  and  determination. 
But  these  were  all  wanting,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
equivalent  to  a  demand  for  tact,  intelligence,  and  insight 
into  the  conduct  of  affairs  for  James  I.  and  his  unfortunate 
son.  Had  the  characters  of  these  two  men  been  very  different 
from  what  they  actually  were,  the  whole  course  of  events, 
not  only  abroad  but  at  home,  would  also  have  been  very 
different,  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

The  hindrances  to  Richelieu’s  designs  on  Genoa  in  162 1, 
no  less  than  the  very  disadvantageous  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Huguenot  rebellion 
in  1625,  and  the  attempted  enmity  of  England  in  1626,  had 
impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  endowing  France  with  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  naval  power ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
reduction  of  Rochelle  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
permitted,  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  vast  energy  to  forming 
a  fleet  which  should  render  his  foreign  and  his  domestic 
policy  independent  of  traitors  or  rebels  at  home  and  of  in¬ 
competent  or  faithless  allies  abroad.  The  re-formation  of 
the  French  navy  on  a  new  and  better  system  of  organization 
and  administration  was  the  immediate  consequence ;  and, 
though  it  scarcely  survived  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  and 
the  reign  of  Mazarin,  the  traditions  of  it  still  existed  as  a 
support  to  Colbert  when  he  definitely  took  the  matter  in 
hand  some  thirty  or  forty  years  later. 
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But  Richelieu  had  no  stable  foundation  to  work  on,  and 
we  must  therefore  the  more  admire  his  effort,  which  so  early 
as  1636  had  raised  a  fleet  which,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Dutch,  could  insult  the  English  sovereignty  in  the  Channel, 
and,  by  its  mere  presence  at  Toulon  and  by  its  strategi¬ 
cal  influence — more  indeed  than  by  its  material  value — could 
turn  the  balance  of  the  campaign  in  Italy  and  in  Catalonia 
in  favour  of  the  French.  So  solid  were  the  foundations 
which  he  laid  that,  even  after  his  death,  the  Due  de  Breze, 
then  ‘  Grand  Master  of  Navigation,’  could,  in  August  1643, 
sweep  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  ships  of 
war  and  a  squadron  of  galleys,  could  defeat  the  Spanish  fleet 
ott‘  Cape  Gata,  and  wind  up  his  cruise  with  a  demonstration 
off  Algiers  and  the  striking  of  a  medal  bearing  the  legend, 
‘  Presage  de  V empire  de  la  mer.' 

The  presage  did  not  bear  fruit,  and  within  a  very  short 
time  the  young  navy  died  of  inanition.  The  blame  for  this, 
for  the  neglect  of  the  navy,  for  the  failure  to  maintain  the 
vigorous  growth  which  Richelieu  had  inaugurated,  is  usually 
awarded  to  Mazarin,  unjustly  in  Mr.  Corbett’s  opinion, 
‘  seeing  the  vast  drain  which  the  military  exigencies  of  the 
‘  situation  were  making  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
‘  and  the  practical  security  which  the  Dutch  alliance  gave 
‘  him  in  the  Atlantic.’  A  full  statement  of  the  case  would 
lead  us  far  astray  from  the  limits  of  our  subject,  but  we  must 
not  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  certain  fact  that  it  was  not 
only  ‘  the  military  exigencies  ’  which  were  draining  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  that  Mazarin’s  coffers  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  drain,  and  with  them  the  coffers  of  numerous 
subordinates,  from  Fouquet  downward,  whose  malversations 
and  robberies  a  chief  notoriously  dishonest  was  powerless 
to  restrain.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Corbett  is  right  in 
contending  that  Mazarin  used  what  little  sea-power  France 
had  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  he  will,  we  think,  find  it 
difficult  to  show  that  it  was  not  Mazarin’s  fault  that  the 
sea- power  which  France  had  was  ‘  little  ’  relatively  to  that 
of  Spain.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  weakness 
of  the  French  navy,  the  natural  ineptitude  of  the  Spanish, 
and  the  preoccupation  of  the  English,  left  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  next  few  years  to  the  merchants  and  the  Barbary 
pirates. 

It  was  only  when,  after  the  death  of  the  English  king, 
Rupert,  trying  to  escape  from  Blake,  ran  through  the  Straits, 
that  the  curtain  again  rises,  and  then  with  but  little  honour 
to  the  English.  Blake  indeed  accomplished  his  task,  and. 
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•when  Penn  relieved  him,  the  Mediterranean  was  held  with  a 
force  that  effectually  prevented  Rupert’s  access  to  it.  It 
had  been  intended  to  maintain  this  force  with  proportionate 
and  regular  reliefs,  but  these  were  found  to  be  impossible 
when  the  war  with  the  Dutch  called  for  the  main  effort  of 
the  English  in  the  North  Sea  ;  and  the  few  ships  they  had 
in  the  Mediterranean  were  thus  left  very  much  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  fsite  of  these  was  altogether  a  by-issue,  which 
had  no  direct  effect  on  the  war,  though  unquestionably  the 
two  victories  won  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  and  the  prolonged 
spectacle  of  the  Dutch  flag  triumphing  over  the  English, 
caused  a  loss  of  prestige  which  even  Blake’s  return  in  1055, 
and  the  renown  of  his  brilliant  achievement  at  Porto  Farina, 
did  not  fully  re-establish. 

It  was  then,  at  this  time  of  a  prestige  diminished  in  the 
Mediterranean,  though  magnified  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe, 
that  England,  controlled  by  Cromwell,  was  entering  on  a 
foreign  policy  which  it  has  always  seemed  impossible  to 
explain.  Mr.  Corbett  aptly  says  :  ‘  It  has  baffled  the  greatest 
‘  historians,  as  it  baffled  the  most  astute  of  his  contem- 
‘  poraries,  to  unravel  completely  its  shifting  intricacies — to 
‘  reconcile  its  apparently  changing  aims.’  He  thinks  that 
this  uncertainty  heightens  the  interest.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  agree  with  him,  for,  as  he  has  elsewhere  said  in  effect,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  strategy  of  a  campaign 
without  first  understanding  something  at  least  of  the  policy 
which  dictates  it.  This  necessarily  leads  to  some  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  position,  which  Mr.  Corbett  sums  up  in  a  few 
pregnant  words :  ‘  Having  firmly  established  the  new  govern- 
‘  ment  at  home,  Cromwell’s  remaining  task  was  to  m  ake  it 
‘  respected  abroad,  and  force  the  Powers  to  abandon  the 
‘  Stuarts.’  This  sentence,  but  especially  its  concluding 
words,  seems  the  key  to  the  problem.  If  the  Powers  would 
not  respect  the  new  government — if  they  would  not  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts — they  must  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

Now,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  ‘  Powers  ’  at 
that  time  were  France  and  Spain.  Germany,  with  no 
possible  point  of  contact,  and  exhausted  by  the  social  and 
political  cataclysm  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was  outside 
the  reckoning;  and,  in  such  a  matter,  the  petty  princi¬ 
palities  of  Italy  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  lead  of  their 
stronger  neighbours.  But  as  to  France  and  Spain,  it  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen  whether  both  were  to  be  compelled,  or 
whether,  as  they  were  at  war  with  each  other,  policy  did  not 
suggest  winning  the  one  by  service  against  the  other. 
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This  seems  a  legitimate  explanation  of  the  position, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  a  working  hypothesis ;  but  in  the 
choice  of  which  to  win,  which  to  compel,  the  Protector  was 
necessarily  guided  by  other  considerations  —religion  and 
toleration,  freedom  of  trade,  and,  possibly  most  of  all,  the 
indignation  which  had  been  roused  by  the  protection  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  was  this  last,  Mr.  Corbett  thinks,  that  pointed 
directly  to  an  alliance  with  Spain.  Spain  had — at  least  after 
the  first  few  months — shown  herself  favourable  to  the 
English,  and  had  refrained  from  sheltering  Eupert  and  his 
fleet  of  ‘  pirates.’  The  support  which  France  had  given  to 
these  had  led  to  a  war  of  reprisals,  and  had,  incidentally,  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  with  the  United  Provinces. 
Even  now  the  exiled  Charles  was  sheltering  in  France, 
which  had  thus  become  the  centre  of  Eoyalist  intrigues. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  question  of  religious  toleration 
affected  both  parties,  the  freedom  of  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  was  one  that  could  only  be  settled  by  Spain.  It  was 
quickly  learned  that  Spain  would  not  concede  this  freedom  ; 
it  must  be  seized  ;  and  though  it  was  then  understood  that  war 
in  the  West  Indies  did  not  necessarily  bring  in  its  train  a 
war  in  Europe,  it  was  clear,  even  to  the  accommodating 
diplomacy  of  the  day,  that  England  could  not  fight  against 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  and  be  her  ally  against  France  in 
Europe.  Of  course,  the  detailed  considerations  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex ;  but  the  solution  of  them,  though 
avowedly  based  on  self-interest — as  indeed  all  diplomacy  is 
— was  not  of  that  utterly  sordid  nature  that  is  so  often 
described. 

The  incidents  of  the  war  are  commonplaces  of  history  : 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  the  capture  of  the  Plate  ships  off 
Cadiz,  and  the  destruction  of  the  East  Indiamen  at  Santa 
Cruz,  the  crowning  achievement  of  Blake’s  glorious  life,  are 
sufficiently  well  known  ;  but  important  as  they  all  are,  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Corbett’s  work,  and  are 
passed  over  with  the  barest  mention.  The  fighting  was  at 
an  end  ;  but  when  Blake  sailed  for  England  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  fleet  was  left  behind  off  Cadiz,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  Stoakes ;  and  when  it  appeared 
certain  that  the  Spanish  ships  which  he  had  been  blockading 
there  were  in  no  state  to  put  to  sea,  he  was  ordered  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  ‘  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the 
‘  Tunis  and  Tripoli  corsairs.’  From  the  purely  naval  point 
of  view  his  cruise  was  of  little  interest.  With  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  he  succeeded  in  making  a  satisfactory  treaty,  and  in 
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ransoming  the  English  captives  at  a  moderate  rate.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  been  civil  enough  to 
Blake,  was  now  altogether  in  the  Spanish  interest.  At 
Leghorn  he  refused  him  the  hospitality  of  the  port,  and 
even  permission  to  take  on  board  the  provisions  which  had 
been  got  ready  for  him.  ‘  Not  wishing  to  involve  the 
‘  country  in  hostilities  with  Tuscany,  Stoakes  contented 
‘  himself  with  sending  a  protest  to  Florence,  and  reporting 
‘  home,  and  betook  himself  to  Marseilles.’ 

There  he  was  well  received.  ‘  For  Mazarin  his  ally’s  fleet 
‘  in  the  Mediterranean  was  too  tempting  a  chance  to  be 
‘  thrown  away.’  He  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
English  ships  had  come  specially  to  act  with  the  French 
against  Spain;  and  though  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
though  Stoakes  himself  presently  sailed  from  Marseilles  to 
bring  pressure  on  Tripoli,  and  there  also  to  conclude  a 
favourable  treaty,  the  small  detachment  left  at  Marseilles 
was  sufficient  to  produce  serious  apprehensions  at  the 
Spanish  Court.  They  were  just  learning  how  important 
had  been  the  assistance  of  the  small  squadron  with  Goodsonn 
at  Dunkirk,  and  were  quick  to  realise  that  this  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean  might  easily  be  still  more  injurious  to 
their  interests.  Mr.  Corbett  thinks  that  it  was  this  which 
induced  Spain  to  conclude  peace  ‘  on  Mazarin’s  terms.’ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  deciding  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  in  the  stress  he  lays  on  it  Mr.  Corbett  almost 
appears  to  lose  sight  of  the  other  important  work  which  the 
English  navy  had  done ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  the  great  moving  factor  was  the  seizure  of  Jamaica 
and  the  forcible  intrusion  of  English  interests  into  the  West 
Indies.  How  much  further  these  might  be  pushed,  if  the 
war  continued,  the  Spanish  Government  knew  not,  but  they 
might  well  fear  further  losses  and  a  more  confirmed  English 
power  beyond  the  ocean.  From  this  point  of  view  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  won  by  Penn  and  Venables  in  Jamaica, 
and  by  Stayner  off  Cadiz,  rather  than  by  the  capture  of 
Dunkirk — as  the  French  prided  themselves  on  believing — or 
by  the  presence  of  a  small  English  squadron  at  Marseilles. 
It  was  a  striking  efiect  of  sea-power,  though  not  entirely  in 
the  way  that  Mr.  Corbett  has  represented  it.  And  so,  with 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  foundation  of  so  much 
mischief  fifty  years  later,  the  war  and  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth  came  to  an  end  almost  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  Mediterranean  interest  begins  again  at  once  in 
the  English  acquisition  of  Tangier  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
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Catherine  of  Braganza.  The  English  marriage  was,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  Portuguese  system  of  defence  against  Spain, 
which,  now  that  the  assistance  of  France  was  withdrawn, 
might  easily  prove  too  strong  for  them.  The  point  is  inter¬ 
esting  ;  for  from  the  connexion  then  formed  dates  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  alliance,  which  held  good  through  all  sub¬ 
sequent  wars,  and  may  be  considered  as  enduring  even  at 
the  present  time.  The  negotiations  with  Charles  had  begun 
even  before  his  restoration,  reviving  a  design  which  had 
been  formed  long  before  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
monarchy.  The  commercial  aspirations  of  the  English  were 
well  known  by  the  Portuguese,  who  had  sufiFered  so  much 
from  their  rivalry  in  the  Far  East,  and  they  judged  that  the 
island  of  Bombay  would  be  a  tempting  bait.  If  to  this  they 
added  Tangier,  as  a  station  in  the  Straits,  it  seemed  probable 
that  they  might  gain  their  end,  which,  however,  was  secured 
by  a  money  dowry  of  300,000?.  To  Monck,  who,  as  a 
youngster,  had  a  small  share  in  the  ignominy'  of  Wim¬ 
bledon’s  expedition,  the  chance  of  scoring  against  Spain 
seemed  most  desirable ;  and  at  his  suggestion  Charles  met 
the  Portuguese  envoy  at  The  Hague.  When  Charles  came 
to  England  the  Portuguese  immediately  followed,  and  his 
proposals  appear  to  have  been  so  effectually  backed  up  by 
Monck  that  ‘  in  the  autumn  the  exultant  envoy  was  able  to 
‘  return  to  Lisbon  with  assurances  that  set  the  whole  of 
‘  Portugal  Avild  with  delight.’  In  England  there  was,  of 
course,  opposition.  To  the  Dutch  the  idea  of  the  English 
at  Bombay  was  most  offensive ;  the  Spaniards  held  that, 
though  the  Portuguese  had  shaken  them  off,  they  had 
dropped  Tangier  on  the  way,  and  that  it  remained  a  Spanish 
possession ;  and 

‘  at  the  hack  of  all  was  the  resistance  of  the  Roman  Church,  In  spite 
of  the  pressure  France  had  put  upon  the  Pope,  he  had  stubbornly 
hold  by  Spain,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  Braganza  Government ; 
the  Inquisition  was  doing  its  best  to  crush  the  national  movement; 
and  iu  view  of  the  frightening  which  the  Vatican  had  recently 
received  from  Cromwell’s  cruising  squadron,  a  Protestant  porter  at 
the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  could  only  be  an  abiding  menace  to 
Rome.’ 

This  last  influence  was  unquestionably  the  strongest, 
and  carried  with  it  the  resistance  of  the  queen-mother.  1 1 
became  so  strong  that  Mr.  Corbett  is  probably  right  in 
saying  that  it  must  have  succeeded  had  not  France  come  to 
the  rescue.  ‘  Almost  the  first  move  which  the  young  king 
‘  [Louis]  made  on  his  own  initiative  in  foreign  politics  was  to 
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‘  assure  Clarendon,  in  the  profoundest  secrecy,  that  if 
‘  Charles  took  the  contemplated  step,  it  would  have  the 
‘  support  of  France.’  This  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  opposition  led  by  the  queen-mother ;  and,  when 
the  question  of  the  Portuguese  marriage  came  before  the 
council,  it  was  agreed  to  without  one  voice  being  raised 
against  it.  It  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Corbett  has  pointed  out,  a 
strange  piece  of  ‘  dramatic  irony  ’  that  this  step — the  Por¬ 
tuguese  alliance — should  have  been  taken  at  the  instigation 
and  by  the  support  of  the  French  king,  who  thus  secured  for 
England  the  position  at  the  Straits  which  was  henceforth 
to  give  a  free  hand  to  the  English  navy. 

And  yet  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  statesmen  of 
the  day  had  no  clear  understanding  of  what  they  were  doing. 
In  announcing  the  marriage  to  the  Parliament  not  a  word  was 
said  of  Tangier  or  Bombay  ;  and  though  this  may  have  been 
merely  diplomatic  reticence,  it  looks  rather  like  undervaluing 
the  cession.  Blake’s  colleague,  indeed,  Sandwich,  may  have 
understood  the  strategic  importance  of  the  first-named;  it 
is  difl&cult  to  see  that  Monck  could  know  very  much  about 
it,  or  more  than  that  our  acquisition  of  it  would  be  distasteful 
to  Spain.  But  Spain  was  very  angry,  and  her  ambassador, 
in  presenting  a  remonstrance  against  the  marriage,  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  war  if  the  king  persisted.  The  remon¬ 
strance  was  noised  abroad,  and  roused  the  public  indignation 
at  the  mere  appearance  of  the  Spanish  king’s  attempt  to 
dictate  the  choice  of  a  wife  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  Charles  knew  he  had  the 
nation  at  his  back  when  he  replied  to  the  ambassador  ‘  that 
‘  the  King  of  Spain  might  do  what  he  pleased.’ 

But  prompt  action  was  taken  to  guard  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  pleasing  to  do  something  hostile.  A  powerful 
squadron  was  fitted  out  ‘  under  the  old  colour  of  a  demon- 
‘  stration  against  Algiers,’  as  well  as  to  have  an  eye  on  a 
Dutch  squadron  which  was  also  sailing  under  the  same 
pretext,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Dutch  were  intensely 
hostile,  not  directly  to  the  English  occupation  of  Tangier, 
but  to  that  of  Bombay,  with  which,  however,  the  fate  of 
Tangier  seemed  so  closely  linked.  If  any  stroke  of  theirs 
could  break  off'  the  treaty  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  would  give  it.  And  here  comes  in  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  has  been  much  misrepresentation,  and 
which,  even  without  the  misrepresentation,  has  never  been 
so  clearly  worked  out  as  it  now  is  by  Mr.  Corbett — the 
cession  of  Dunkirk  to  France. 

VOL.  CO.  NO.  CCCOIX.  I 
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It  has  most  commonly  been  spoken  of  as  a  simple  sale,  for 
the  sake  of  the  price  to  fill  Charles’s  empty  purse.  At  the 
time  it  was  popularly  held  to  be  a  piece  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Clarendon,  as  was  also  the  Portuguese  marriage  when 
it  proved  childless.  It  has,  however,  long  been  known  that 
Clarendon  was  no  more  the  originator  of  the  sale  than  he 
was  of  the  marriage,  and  that  both  Albemarle  and  Sandwich 
— who  might  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  military  and 
naval  opinion — were  consulted  about  it,  and  advised  it. 
Mr.  Corbett,  with  perhaps  the  Mediterranean  too  exclusively 
in  his  mind,  holds  that  this  advice  was  not  only  honest, 
which  no  one  for  the  last  hundred  years  can  have  doubted, 
but  was  also  politically  and  strategically  sound ;  and  of  that 
we  are  not  quite  so  sure,  more  especially  when  we  remember 
how  for  the  next  hundred  years  it  was  the  refuge  and  lair  of 
the  privateers  that  most  cruelly  scourged  the  trade  of  the 
North  Sea.  That,  however,  is  beside  our  present  purpose. 
Mr.  Corbett  says : 

‘  Justice,  in  recent  times,  has  been  done  to  the  good  motives  of  the 
Government,  but  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  surrender  with  the 
occupation  of  Tangier  and  the  return  to  a  strong  Mediterranean 
policy  has  passed  unnoticed.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  tlie  final  stages 
of  the  marriage  negotiations  the  two  ideas  were  so  intimately  related 
as  to  form  one  strategical  whole,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
from  the  first  they  were  regarded  as  inseparable.’ 

He  considers  that  Clarendon’s  own  account  of  the  trans¬ 
action  is  confirmed  and  corroborated  by  all  later  evidence  ; 
that  it  was  arranged  by  Southampton,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
with  Albemarle  and  Sandwich ;  that  Clarendon  was  shocked 
when  the  thing  was  first  mooted  to  him  ;  that  Southampton 
and  Albemarle  brought  it  before  the  king  and  Duke  of  York, 
and  that  only  after  several  discussions  did  the  king  consent 
that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Council.  ‘  The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  unanimous 
‘  opinion  that,  on  financial  and  strategical  grounds,  Dunkirk 
‘  ought  to  be  given  up.’  But,  adds  Mr.  Corbett,  ‘  The 
Apolitical  reasons  were  no  less  strong.’  The  Portuguese 
marriage  would  almost  necessarily  involve  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  Louis  was  so  keen  to  get  Dunkirk  that  its  retention 
would  probably  mean  war  with  France  also ;  and  although 
Charles  had  the  assurance  of  Louis’s  support,  he  knew  that, 
by  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  was 
even  more  positively  engaged  to  Spain. 

‘  There  was  then  everything  to  gain  and  very  little  to  lose 
‘  by  giving  up  Dunkirk  to  France.  It  was  getting  rid  of  an 
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‘  incumbrance  which  had  no  place  in  the  new  world-wide 
‘  scheme  of  empire,  and  acquiring  something  that,  for  the 
‘  time  at  least,  was  an  essential  part  of  it.*  If  Mr.  Corbett 
had  only  reverted  from  the  history  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
that  of  the  North  Sea  during  the  war  of  William  III.’s  reign, 
he  would  scarcely  have  spoken  so  contemptuously  of  Dunkirk, 
even  allowing  for  the  thirty  years,  or  rather  twenty-seven, 
that  elapsed  before  its  value  became  patent.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  at  the  time  Tangier  seemed  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two,  both  of  which  it  was  judged  impossible 
to  retain :  it  secured  the  alliance  of  France  against  Spain  if 
necessary ;  and  it  brought  a  good  round  sum  to  the  exhausted 
treasury.  Above  all  it  marked — as  Mr.  Corbett  believes  — 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  step  into  the  arena  of 
European  politics,  to  make  England  a  world-wide  Power,  to 
dominate  the  Mediterranean,  to  rule  over  North  Africa,  to 
found  an  empire  in  the  Far  East.  ‘  You  know,’  the  king 
wrote  to  Sir  Kichard  Fanshawe,  ‘one  of  the  principal 
‘  advantages  we  propose  to  ourself  by  this  entire  conjunction 
‘  with  Portugal  is  the  advancement  of  the  trade  of  this  nation 
‘  and  the  enlargement  of  our  own  territories  and  dominions.* 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  for  a  few  months  Charles  did 
realize  some  of  the  duties  and  ambitions  of  a  king.  And  in 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Corbett,  his  greatest  and  best  adviser 
was  Albemarle.  Of  this  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  as 
Mr.  Corbett.  His  text  throughout  is  that  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  naval  war  came  from  the  soldiers;  that  the 
Parliament  put  soldiers  at  the  head  of  the  navy  as  instructors 
quite  as  much  as  commanders ;  that  Eainborow,  Popham, 
Blake  and  Deane  were  chosen  in  the  first  instance,  merely  as 
being  the  most  trusted  army  ofiicers  ;  and  that  when  Popham 
died  and  another  was  wanted  the  choice  fell  on  Monck, 
a  follower  of  Cromwell,  a  soldier  pure  and  simple.  But  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Eainborow  and  Popham  were  distinc¬ 
tively  seamen  and  officers  of  the  old  navy ;  and  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Blake  had  some  experience 
at  sea,  though  his  principal  claim  would  seem  to  have  been 
his  close  association  with  Popham.  Deane,  a  man  of  family 
and  a  connection  of  Cromwell’s,  appears  to  have  had  service 
at  sea  as  a  gunner.  Mr.  Corbett  slights  this.  Eainborow 
he  says,  ‘  although  he  had  formerly  commanded  afloat,  was 
‘essentially  a  soldier’ — differing  in  this  from  Mr.  Firth,* 
who  describes  him  not  as  having  ‘formerly  commanded 
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‘  afloat,’  but  as  a  sailor  from  his  boyhood  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  when — in  1643 — he  joined  the  Parliamentary 
army,  as  Lawson  and  other  seamen  did.  Popham  too  was  a 
naval  captain  of  some  experience. 

It  must  surely  be  thought  a  very  strange  thing  that  the 
men  picked  out  merely  as  the  most  trusted  servants  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  all  be  men  of  naval  or  nautical 
training.  It  points  at  once  to  what  we  do  not  doubt  was 
the  fact — that  they  were  appointed  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  sea  affairs.  The  merit  of  Rainborow  as  a 
soldier  is  not  conspicuous  ;  as  a  general  at  sea  he  proved  a 
failure,  was  relieved  from  the  office,  and  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  killed.  After  the  king’s  death  the  command  of  the 
fleet  was  put  in  commission ;  and  of  the  commissioners, 
Popham  was  the  first,  while  Deane,  who  was  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  soldier  than  either  of  his  colleagues,  came 
last.  But  Monck  is  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Corbett’s 
admiration.  He  was  unquestionably  a  good  and  experienced 
soldier,  though  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
his  worth  as  a  commander.  His  chief  merit  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  general  at  sea  was  personal — his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Cromwell ;  and  Mr.  Corbett’s  expression,  ‘  he  was 
‘  to  dominate  the  navy  for  many  a  year  to  come,’  appears  to 
us  rather  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Corbett  argues  indeed,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  fighting  formation  afterwards  known  as  the  ‘  line  of 
‘  battle  ’  must  be  attributed  to  Monck,  but  he  appears  to  go 
too  far  in  comparing  the  manoeuvre  of  forming  the  line 
from  three  squadrons  with  one  familiar  to  soldiers  ;  and  we 
doubt  if  he  is  correct  in  assuming  that  their  fighting  in  line 
was  even  conceived,  or  that  Monck  could  have  ever  seen  it. 
The  deep  formation  in  solid  squares — that  of  the  renowned 
tercios — was  still  dominant.  If,  as  seems  probable,  Mr. 
Corbett  is  correct  in  supposing  the  first  attempt  at  sea  to 
fight  in  line  was  in  the  first  battle  of  theTexel,  July  1653,  the 
credit  of  it  must  be  given  to  Monck,  who  was  sole  commander- 
in-chief;  but  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  attempt  was 
not  resolved  on,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  are  entitled 
to  suppose  that  it  was  agreed  on  in  consultation  with  his 
subordinates,  Penn  and  Lawson,  Peacock,  Lane,  Jordan  and 
Goodsonn.  And  when  we  are  told  that  Monck  was  ‘the 
‘  first  military  administrator,  and  one  of  the  finest  strategists 
‘  of  his  time  ’  without  even  limiting  the  superlative  to 
England,  and  that  posterity  has  recognised  him  as  ‘the 
‘real  father  of  modern  naval  tactics,’  we  are  at  least 
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entitled  to  ask  for  a  reference  to  the  authority  for  what  we 
cannot  but  consider  a  startling  assertion.  It  is,  however, 
a  side  issue  of  no  particular  importance  in  the  main  current 
of  the  story  ;  and  we  do  not  question  that  Monck’s  voice  and 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  Tangier  had  decisive  influence. 

Tangier  was  occupied  by  the  English,  not  altogether  with 
the  goodwill  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  sentiment  it  wounded  ; 
with  the  barely  concealed  ill-will  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
persistently  intrigued  with  the  Moors,  and  were  the  by  no 
means  indirect  cause  of  their  continued  hostility  ;  with  the 
jealousy  of  the  French,  who,  now  that  they  had  gained  their 
ends,  were  not  too  well  pleased  to  see  an  English  garrison 
established  at  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  the 
intense  suspicion  of  the  Dutch,  who  alone  of  the  offended 
Powers  prepared  to  act.  The  immediate  and  close  connexion 
of  the  occupation  of  Tangier  with  the  second  Dutch  War 
has  hitherto  escaped  any  particular  notice,  and  the  quarrel 
has  been  referred  entirely  to  the  dispute  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  which  itself  grew  rather  out  of  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  aroused  by  Tangier,  added,  of  course,  to  the  long 
commercial  rivalry,  the  root  cause  of  the  first  war,  which 
had  been  fought  to  exhaustion,  but  not  altogether  to  a  finish. 
Lawson  and  Ruyter  had  both  been  sent  into  the  Straits  with 
a  strong  squadron,  nominally  to  restrain  and  keep  watch  on 
the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  but  actually  to  keep  very  jealous 
watch  on  each  other.  Mr.  Corbett’s  relation  of  the  facts 
brings  this  into  clearer  light. 

‘  The  jealousy  and  suspicion  which  the  French  authorities  displayed 
towards  the  English  mark  clearly  the  prevalent  feeling.  In  March 
[1662]  Lawson  had  been  refused  victual  at  Toulon.  In  July  three 
other  English  vessels  put  in  to  reHt,  and  Du  Quesne  was  sure  it  was 
but  an  excuse  to  see  what  preparations  were  being  made  there. 
Possibly  it  was  so ;  for  De  Kuyter,  who  still  lay  at  the  Balearic 
Islands  awaiting  orders,  had  detached  two  ships  thither,  and  it  is 
possible  the  English  were  shadowing  them.’ 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  first  conception  of  the  Languedoc 
Canal,  which  was  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  Straits,  and  incidentally  would  transfer  much  of  the 
trade  from  Cadiz  to  French  ports.  The  surveys  were 
completed  by  the  spring  of  1663.  He  continues : 

‘  Meanwhile  the  English  were  equally  busy  strengthening  their  hold 
on  the  Straits.  It  became  clearer  every  day  that  they  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  calmly  the  vantage  point  they  had  gained.  The 
Spaniards  and  Dutch  were  negotiating  for  a  joint  fleet  against  Algiers 
— in  itself  a  suspicious  indication.  In  Cadiz  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque 
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was  preparing  a  powerful  armada.  Fanshawe  had  reason  to  believe 
the  Spanish  Government  was  in  communication  not  only  with  the 
Dutch  but  also  with  Guylan,  the  “  Emperor  of  Fez,”  who  by  this 
time  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Morocco,  and  had 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier  with  a  formidable  army.’ 

Guylan  was,  however,  driven  back  after  some  hard  fighting, 
and  was  reduced  to  make  overtures  for  peace. 

‘  Still  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Fanshawe  [then  Ambassador  at 
I.isbon]  believed  that  the  intention  of  the  Spanish  Government  was 
that  Albuquerque  should  blockade  Tangier,  while  Guylan  suddenly 
returned  to  attack  it  from  the  land  side.  lie  convinced  himself  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  Guylan’s  recent  appearance  before  the  place, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  opportune  arrival  of  Lawson  from  a  crui.se  up 
the  Straits  that  had  frustrated  the  design.’ 

This  threatening  condition  was  broken  up  for  the  time 
being  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Estremos  by  an 
Anglo-Portuguese  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  and  the  opportunity  was  used  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  Tangier.  But  the  trouble  with  the  Moors  soon 
began  again.  Lord  Teviot,  the  governor,  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish ;  and  though  Guylan,  attempting  to  press  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  was  defeated  with  such  loss  that  he  was  forced  to 
retire,  leaving  the  place  in  peace,  the  danger  still  seemed 
very  great  when  Lawson  arrived  with  his  squadron.  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  Madrid, 
wrote  on  June  5,  16(J4,  that  ‘Sir  John  Lawson  is  now  at 
‘  Tangier,  worthily  concerned  for  a  place  of  that  conse- 
‘  quence  after  so  great  a  loss  as  it  lately  sustained,  and 
‘  especially  when  the  rumours  are  so  hot  of  a  war  with 
‘  Holland.’  The  jealousy  between  the  two  maritime  States 
was  indeed  becoming  acute.  The  English  demands  for 
redress  for  alleged  outrages  committed  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  had  been  curtly  refused,  and  Sir  Robert  Holmes 
had  sailed  with  orders  to  ‘exact  reprisals  upon  tlie  ships 
‘  and  factories  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  At  the 
‘  time  this  was,  of  course,  a  secret,  but  the  worst  was 
‘  suspected,  and  De  Ruyter  received  orders  to  keep  a  careful 
‘  watch  on  Lawson.’  The  position  was  really  critical,  for 
Spain  ‘  was  still  hostile  and  known  to  be  in  communication 
‘  with  Guylan ;  and  France,  far  from  friendly,  had  a 
‘  powerful  expedition  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Toulon, 
‘  and  no  one  knew  its  destination.’  By  August  the  relations 
to  the  Mediterranean  Powers  seemed  more  pacific.  The 
Spaniards  were  showing  themselves  more  friendly,  and  had 
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officially  recognised  the  English  possession  of  Tangier. 
Lawson  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  Spanish  ports  ; 
Ruyter  was  everywhere  refused  pratique. 

‘  Thus  as  Lawson  shifted  between  Cadiz  and  Malaga,  Tangier  and 
Algiers,  keeping  his  fleet  clean  and  well  furnished,  De  Ruyter  was  at 
his  wits’  end  to  keep  his  eye  on  him,  and  every  day  his  ships  grew 
fouler.  One  day,  early  in  September,  the  two  admirals  met  off 
Malaga.  Lawson  had  been  informed  by  the  Spaniards  that  De  Ruyter 
had  just  received  orders  so  pressing  that  the  courier  who  carried  them 
had  travelled  from  Holland  in  seven  days.  With  cordial  civilities,  he 
did  his  best  to  find  out  what  the  orders  were,  and,  failing,  held  away 
to  cover  Tangier.  The  fact  was  that  news  had  come  of  Holmes’s 
reprisals  at  Cape  Verde.’ 

And  then,  as  it  was  judged  that  war  was  inevitable, 
Lawson  was  ordered  home  to  a  post  of  higher  command, 
while  his  place  in  the  Mediterranean  was  taken  by  Sir 
Thomas  Allin,  who  had  presently  to  send  home  a  startling 
piece  of  news,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  altogether  un¬ 
pleasing  to  the  English  Government  at  the  time.  Louis, 
jealous  of  the  position  of  the  English  at  Tangier,  had 
resolved  to  establish  a  French  port  which  might  vie  with 
or  restrain  its  influence.  For  this  Stora  was  named,  and 
accordingly  the  French  squadron,  which  at  Toulon  had 
seemed  so  threatening,  had  sailed  to  the  East  under  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort — a  man  whose  portrait,  not  unduly  tra¬ 
vestied,  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Vingt  Ans 
‘  Apres.’  He  now,  or  his  Council  of  War  for  him,  decided 
against  Stora,  and,  temporarily  at  least,  in  favour  of  Jijelli, 
where,  after  some  severe  fighting  with  the  Moors,  the  troops 
were  established,  and  Beaufort,  leaving  the  transports  there, 
went  along  the  coast  to  search  for  a  more  advantageous 
spot,  and  at  any  rate  to  occupy  Bugia.  ‘  No  sooner  was  he 
‘  gone  than  a  sort  of  panic  appears  to  have  seized  on  the 
‘  troops,’  apparently  even  on  the  officers.  The  enemy  were 
pressing  them  close,  they  had  suffered  severely  in  various 
skirmishes,  and  the  fleet  to  which  they  trusted  was  absent. 
Their  panic  became  uncontrollable.  They  openly  said  that 
unless  they  were  taken  away  they  would  desert  to  the  Turk, 
and  it  was  at  length  decided  to  embark  them  in  the 
transports : 

‘  B’our  days  after  Beaufort  had  left,  it  was  done — in  the  dead  of 
night  and  in  haste.  Sick  and  wounded,  the  whole  of  the  stores  and 
baggage,  guns  to  the  number  of  over  a  hundred — all  were  abandoned  : 
and  so  in  a  shameless  flight  ended  Louis’s  first  attempt  to  extend  his 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  France  the  shock  was  severely  felt. 
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Everything  was  done  to  hush  up  the  disgrace,  but  the  loss  had  been 
too  great  for  concealment,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  merchants 
too  deep.  And  to  fill  the  bitter  cup  there  was  always  Tangier  growing 
every  month  in  importance  to  show  wh<at  might  have  been  achieved.’ 

Towards  the  end  of  November  Allin  received  orders  for 
reprisals  against  the  Dutch,  and  especially  to  stop  the 
Smyrna  convoy  as  it  sought  to  pass  through  the  Straits. 
Ignorance  of  the  coast  and  a  dark,  dirty  night  combined  to 
cause  him  to  run  five  of  his  ships  on  shore  near  Gibraltar. 
Two  of  them  were  totally  lost ;  the  other  three,  though  much 
injured,  were  got  off,  but  had  not  been  refitted  when  the 
Dutch  convoy  appeared.  Allin  had  then  with  him  only  four 
ships  in  addition  to  the  three  wrecks,  and  the  convoy  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  men-of-war  and  eleven  merchant  ships  nearly 
as  heavily  armed.  Allin,  however,  did  not  hesitate.  Though 
inferior  in  number,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  squadron 
was  effectively  the  stronger.  The  Dutch  fled  ;  the  three 
inen-of-war  found  a  refuge  in  Cadiz  Bay,  but  of  the  mer¬ 
chantmen  two  were  sunk  and  two  were  captured  before  they 
could  follow  their  example.  It  was  the  beginning,  in 
European  waters,  of  the  second  Dutch  War,  and  as  before  it 
was  rightly  resolved  to  concentrate  the  effort  in  the  Narrow 
Seas.  Allin  was  recalled,  and  Tangier  left  to  itself.  The 
Dutch,  by  turning  merchantmen  into  men-of-war,  ‘  scrambled 
‘  together  ’  what  Fanshawe  called  ‘  .an  upstart  fleet,’  with 
which  they  endeavoured — very  ineffectively — to  blockade 
Tangier  and  the  Straits.  Spain  too  lent  them  her  assistance, 
but  neither  one  nor  the  other,  nor  both  together,  succeeded 
in  doing  much  injury  either  to  the  town  or  its  commerce. 
France  was  equally  annoyed  by  the  English  garrison,  and 
appeared  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Dutch,  if,  indeed, 
they  had  not  egged  them  into  the  war  by  promises  or  hints 
of  support : 

‘  It  was  impossible  for  Louis,  seeing  wlmt  his  ambitions  were,  to  sit 
quietly  and  see  his  fetters  forged.  The  fir^t  battle  in  the  war  had 
resulted  in  a  defeat  for  the  Dutch.  It  seemed  certain  that,  if  left 
alone,  their  sea-power  must  be  crushed,  and  this  Louis  could  not 
j)ermit.  It  would  mean  that  England,  well  placed  as  she  was,  would 
rule  undisputed  upon  the  seas  both  within  and  without  the  Straits, 
and  that  hers,  not  his,  would  be  the  inheritance  of  Sjwin.  After  an 
ineffectual  effort,  therefore,  to  induce  England  to  make  peace,  he 
resolved  to  force  her  into  it  by  a  declaration  of  war.’ 

But,  distasteful  as  the  presence  of  the  English  at  Tangier 
was  to  Louis,  he  had  no  intention  of  risking  the  safety  of 
his  young  navy  in  any  battle  with  the  English  fleet, 
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especially  if  he  could  persuade  the  Dutch  to  work  for  him. 
Dutch  ships  would  do  what  he  wanted  quite  as  well  and 
ever  so  much  more  cheaply — for  France.  Mr.  Corbett  sees 
this  plainly  enough,  but  appears  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
French  alliance  was  a  farce  which  deceived  no  one  except 
perhaps  the  Dutch.  The  English  scarcely  attached  any 
importance  to  it,  though  they  may  sometimes  have  doubted 
whether  the  alliance  might  not  become  a  reality  if  the 
Dutch  seemed  to  be  getting  the  best  of  it ;  the  French  might 
possibly  then  join  in  earnest,  in  order  to  claim  a  share — ^the 
lion’s  share — of  the  spoils.  Into  the  discussion  of  the 
several  battles  fought  in  the  North  Sea  we  do  not  now  enter, 
nor  will  we  say  one  word  more  than  that  we  cannot  admit 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle’s  strategy  before  the  four  days’ 
fight,  or  his  tactics  in  it,  to  have  the  exceptionally  high 
merit  which  Mr.  Corbett  attributes  to  them.  The  war  was 
fought  to  an  end  without  the  intervention  of  the  French, 
and  the  Dutch  were  realising  that  they  had  been  made  a 
cat’s-paw  of : 

‘  In  vain  Louis  bad  clamoured  again  and  again  for  twelve  frigates 
which  the  Dutch  had  undertaken  to  send  to  join  his  galleys  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  vain,  too,  had  he  urged  them  to  combine  with  him 
in  intercepting  the  fleet  which,  in  December  1666,  was  starting  to 
supply  Tangier.  The  Dutch  were  too  much  disgusted  with  the  part 
he  had  played  in  the  war  to  disturb  their  dispositions  for  an  end  which 
chiefly  concerned  French  interests.’ 

And,  indeed,  further  than  merely  refusing  to  maintain 
French  interests,  they  confirmed  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
wounded  the  pride  of  Louis  in  its  tenderest  point,  and  while 
it  lasted  the  fortunes  of  Tangier  continued  to  grow  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Its  defences  were  now  sufficient,  the  harbour  had 
been  made  secure,  and  the  trade  was  increasing  ‘  by  leaps 
‘  and  bounds.’ 

Following  the  peace  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Triple 
Alliance  came  the  general  pacification  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — a 
peace  mainly  as  between  France  and  Spain,  but  involving 
also  the  recognition  by  the  latter  of  the  hold  England  had 
actually  acquired  in  the  West  Indies,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  savage  war  which  Jamaica  in  its  own  defence  had 
been  driven  to  wage  by  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  buc¬ 
caneers.  And  then  came  the  iniquitous  treaty  of  Dover, 
followed  by  the  third  Dutch  War,  in  which  Louis  again 
attempted  the  part  of  ‘  benevolent  onlooker,’  though  with 
even  less  success  than  when  he  played  it  in  the  second  war. 
The  course  of  events  brought  into  prominence  the  extreme 
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rancour  of  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince 
Eupert,  and  behind  that  came  the  anger  with  which  the 
nation  realised  that  it  had  been  tricked  by  the  king  and 
his  brother,  the  compulsory  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and  the 
utter  mistrust  of  the  duke,  which  was  presently  to  bring  on 
the  scandalous  agitation  of  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  crisis 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  With  all  this,  however,  we  are  not 
now  directly  concerned,  though  indirectly  it  exerted  a  strong 
and  fatal  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Tangier. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  second  Parliament,  elected 
in  the  spring  of  1679,  that  ‘  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings 
‘  for  Dan  by ’s  impeachment  a  rumour  arose  that  the  king 
‘  was  in  treaty  with  Louis  for  the  sale  of  Jamaica  and 
‘  Tangier  for  a  sum  of  money  which  would  enable  him  to 
‘  dispense  with  the  aid  of  Parliament.’  It  may  not  have 
been  true,  but  the  Opposition  fully  believed  it,  and  on  April  7 
‘  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  for  annexing  Tangier  to 
‘  the  Crown  of  England.’  They  were  too  angry,  too  excited, 
to  listen  to  any  arguments  against  it,  too  suspicious,  too 
uneasy  to  rest.  They  feared  that  the  king  might  anticipate 
them,  by  dealing  with  Tangier  as  he  had  dealt  with  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  forthwith  they  passed  a  resolution — nemine  contra- 
dicente — ‘  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  those  who 
‘  shall  advise  his  Majesty  to  part  with  Tangier  to  any 
‘  foreign  prince  or  State,  and  be  instrumental  therein, 
‘  ought  to  be  accounted  enemies  of  the  king  and  kingdom.’ 

But  this  mistrust  of  the  king  was  fatal  to  anything  like 
a  strong  foreign  policy.  We  now  may,  perhaps,  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  Charles  was  really  in  earnest  about  the 
defence  of  the  fortress,  and  that  any  money  voted  for  it 
would  have  been  properly  applied ;  but  this  was  more  than 
the  House  of  Commons  could  then  do,  and,  though  they 
knew  that  the  attacks  of  the  Moors  were  being  pushed  on 
with  great  insistence,  that  the  defences  of  the  place  were 
inadequate,  that  the  governor.  Sir  Palmes  Fairborne,  was 
slain,  they  absolutely  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  money 
until  they  were  satisfied  of  the  king’s  good  faith.  When 
Charles  opened  Parliament  in  October  1680,  he  ‘  particularly 
‘  requested  the  Commons  to  help  him  in  preserving  Tangier.’ 
When  the  news  of  Fairborne’s  death  arrived  he  sent  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  his  desire.  Their  answer  was  an  address  on 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  kingdom. 

‘  They  recalled  to  him  that  Tangier  had  had  several  popish 
governors,  that  one  of  them  then  lay  in  the  Tower  for  complicity 
with  the  Popish  Plot,  and  that  the  garrison  had  always  consisted 
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largely  of  popish  troops.  They  therefore  ventured  to  hope  that  if 
they  voted  a  supply  for  the  place,  they  would  receive  assurance  that 
they  should  not  thereby  augment  the  strength  of  their  popish  adver¬ 
saries.’ 

From  that  position  they  could  not  be  turned,  and  when,  on 
their  repeating  the  address  a  month  later,  they  were  called 
on  to  state  what  assurance  they  required,  ‘  they  bluntly  an- 
‘  nounced  the  condition  of  their  assistance  must  be  the 
‘  passing  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the  dismissal  of  every 
‘  minister  who  opposed  it.’ 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  Corbett  tells  the  story,  it  looks  very 
like  factious,  if  not  traitorous,  opposition  by  the  Commons. 
He  does  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  emphasise  the  distrust 
which  they  rightly  entertained  of  the  king  and  his  brother. 
They  had  no  confidence  that  any  money  voted  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  fortress  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  specified. 
They  were  horribly  afraid  of  the  popish  influence,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  of  the  French.  ‘  So  the  knell  of  Tangier 
‘  was  sounded.’  Under  the  government  of  Kirke  the  place 
became  ‘  a  sink  of  immorality  and  corruption  ;  ’  and  though 
the  ships  of  the  squadron  under  Arthur  Herbert — after¬ 
wards  Lord  Torrington — cruised  against  the  corsairs  with 
some  success,  the  pressure  of  the  Moors  was  an  ever-present 
danger.  Of  the  miserable  confusion  and  dishonesty  that 
prevailed  at  Court,  of  the  intrigues  of  the  politicians,  and 
how  Sunderland  suggested  to  Barillon  that  the  French  king 
might  buy  Tangier,  Mr.  Corbett  has  much  to  say.  It  is  all 
painful.  It  is  a  page  of  English  history  which  we  could 
wish  torn  out  and  destroyed ;  but  there  it  remains,  and 
must  remain,  a  lesson  and  a  warning  for  all  time.  It  was 
resolved  to  abandon  the  place. 

‘  The  motive  of  Charles’s  advisers  is  clear  enough.  They  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  attack  on  the  municipal  corporations,  and  had  just 
determined  to  clinch  the  king’s  constitutional  triumph  by  an  attack 
on  the  charter  of  London.  To  this  end  they  desired  not  only  to  cut 
down  every  avoidable  expense,  but  to  get  into  the  kingdom  all  the 
troops  that  could  possibly  be  collected.  .  .  .  Barillon  traced  the  whole 
scheme  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  the  nefiirious 
triumvirate  in  whose  hands  Charles  was  now  but  a  puppet.  .  .  .  The 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  put  a  fresh  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
the  king’s  evil  councillors,  and  they  had  their  way.  It  was  this 
surrender  that  marks  Charles’s  final  lapse  into  military  despotism,  and 
with  the  determination  to  evacuate  Tangier  he  cut  the  last  tie  that 
bound  him  to  the  ideas  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  was  that  pregnant 
upheaval  that  had  carried  England  to  Mediterranean  power,  and  it 
was  its  ebb  that  sucked  her  back.’ 
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So  the  fortifications  and  the  mole  that  had  cost  so  much 
money  and  so  much  bloodshed  were  destroyed  ;  the  stores 
and  troops  were  embarked ;  Tangier  ceased  to  belong  to 
England,  and  for  the  time  English  infiuence  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  dead- 

Is  it  more  than  a  coincidence?  It  is,  as  Mr.  Corbett 
says— 

‘  a  curious  fact  that  the  period  during  which  England  abandoned  the 
Mediterranean  coincides  exactly  with  the  zenith  of  Louis  XIV.’s 
power.  Within  six  months  from  the  lowering  of  the  British  flag  at 
Tangier  the  truce  of  Ilatisbon  was  signed,  which  confirmed  to  France 
her  hold  upon  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Within  a  year  of  the  reappearance 
of  a  British  fleet  within  the  straits  Namur  capitulated,  and  Louis  was 
facing  the  first  of  that  series  of  reverses  which  brought  his  empire 
about  his  ears.’ 

Charles  died  within  a  year  of  the  evacuation  of  Tangier, 
and  during  the  short  reign  of  his  brother  England  was  a 
cipher  in  the  world  of  continental  politics.  The  accession 
of  William  III.  at  once  restored  her  to  something  of  her 
old  influence  and  added  her  to  the  Powers  now  ranging  into 
line  against  the  predominance  of  France.  But  much  had 
to  be  done  before  she  could  array  her  material  forces. 
With  a  non-existent  army,  a  disorganised  navy,  and  every 
public  man  distrusting  or  suspecting  every  other,  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  command  of  the  home  waters  and 
of  Ireland  before  any  wider  action  could  be  taken.  There 
were  no  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  comparable  with  the 
need  of  secure  communications  in  the  Channel  and  in  the 
North  Sea.  They  were  certainly  not  secure  before  La  Hogue, 
nor,  indeed,  for  a  year  later.  Notwithstanding  their  defeat, 
the  French  were  still  numerically  strong.  They  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  a  considerable  fleet  at  Brest.  That  they  had 
a  fleet  very  much  ‘  in  being  ’  they  showed  in  the  summer  of 
1693,  when  they  captured  the  Smyrna  convoy  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent. 

William  was  rightly  unwilling  to  run  any  risks,  more 
especially  in  a  matter  which  he  did  not  fully  understand ; 
and  not  till  Louis  concentrated  his  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  could  he  see  the  object  of  sending  an  English  fleet 
there  for  a  summer  promenade.  To  keep  it  there  would  be 
a  much  more  serious  business.  But,  with  the  mustering 
of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  the  conditions  of  the  war  were 
altered.  In  a  few  most  interesting  pages  Mr.  Corbett  bas 
traversed  ground  very  little  known,  and  has  shown  how  the 
strategic  centre  of  gravity  had  moved  and  rendered  the 
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presence  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  struggle.  It  was  seen  that  the  French 
successes  in  Catalonia  permitted  Louis,  if  he  could  hold  the 
command  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  to  cut  the  communication 
between  Spain  and  the  Empire.  This  would,  in  fact, 
put  him  very  much  in  the  position  which  Kichelieu  had 
aimed  at  in  1624,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  William  was 
quick  to  see  this,  and  that  the  danger  could  only  be  met  by 
action  at  sea.  He  accordingly  determined  that  the  main 
fleet,  under  Bussell,  should  go  to  the  Mediterranean  iu  the 
summer  of  1694  ;  and  a  contemplated  attack  on  Brest  died 
down  to  one  of  very  small  dimensions.  It  had  been  under¬ 
stood  that  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  had  wintered  there, 
and  it  was  an  object  to  destroy  this,  if  possible ;  but  in  May 
the  king  sent  word  from  Flanders  that  he  had  sure  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  ships  had  left  Brest  and  gone  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  at  the  same  time  Russell,  being  out  on  a  cruise, 
looked  into  Brest,  and  found  the  roadstead  empty.  The 
place  appeared  defenceless,  and  he  returned  to  St.  Helen’s 
‘  raging  that  the  chance  was  lost  for  want  of  the  troops  and 
‘  bomb  vessels  that  should  have  been  with  him.’  ‘  The 
‘  delay,’  he  wrote,  ‘  must  lie  where  it  ought — on  that 
‘  driveller,  the  General  of  the  Ordnance.’  He  now  thought 
that,  after  his  reconnaissance,  an  attack  on  Brest  would  be 
no  longer  practicable,  and  he  was  glad  to  leave  it  to  a 
subordinate,  when  he  himself,  with  the  grand  fleet,  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean. 

No  one  who  has  read  Macaulay’s  account  of  this  attempt 
on  Brest  is  likely  to  forget  his  celebrated  indictment  of 
Marlborough  for  having  warned  James,  and  Louis  through 
James,  of  the  intended  blow.  The  whole  thing  has  always 
seemed  mysterious ;  for,  as  Macaulay  represents  it,  it 
appears  such  a  useless  and  vulgar  piece  of  treachery  that 
it  is  diflicult  to  understand  its  emanating  from  a  man 
like  Marlborough,  who — even  if  he  was  a  mean  scoundrel 
— was  not  in  the  habit  of  wasting  his  efforts  in  useless 
vulgarities.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  say  that  he 
sent  the  news  as  ‘  a  hedge  ’  for  his  own  safety,  knowing 
that  Louis  was  already  well  informed ;  and  when  it  is 
argued  that  Louis  could  not  have  any  previous  exact  in¬ 
telligence  of  what  was  intended,  it  may  now  be  replied  that 
Russell’s  visit  had  given  every  information  which  could 
possibly  be  needed. 

But  with  the  case  before  us,  as  Mr.  Corbett  now  puts  it, 
it  appears  quite  possible  that  Marlborough’s  share  in  the 
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business  was  merely  that  of  an  a^ent,  and  that  the  intelli- 
{▼ence  was  really  sent  by  the  king,  with  the  object  of 
drawing  troops  to  Brest  from  Flanders  or  the  south.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  evidence  of  this;  it  is  impossible  that 
there  could  be ;  but  no  one  could  have  supposed  that 
Talmash,  who  had  served  with  credit  if  not  distinction, 
would  be  guilty  of  the  extreme  fatuity  of  landing  to  surprise 
a  fortified  town  at  a  place  which  was  known  to  be  defended 
by  new  batteries,  merely  because  this  was  the  place  pointed 
out  in  his  instructions  as  likely  to  be  found  suitable.  If 
his  death  had  been  the  only  loss,  we  might  look  on  the 
disaster  as  even  a  gain  to  the  English  army  by  the  removal 
of  a  very  incompetent  officer ;  as  it  was,  it  was  a  sorely 
needed,  though  cruel  lesson,  of  the  impolicy  of  entrusting 
authority  to  narrow-minded  pedants  or  well-born  blockheads. 
Unfortunately  the  lesson  produced  no  lasting  good,  and  later 
administrations  have,  time  and  again,  repeated  the  blunder. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  late  Admiral  Colornb  *  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  the  strategic  effect  of  Russell’s  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean,  thus,  by  the  mere  threat  of  his 
presence,  relieving  Barcelona  and  driving  Tourville  back  to 
Toulon.  Working  independently,  Mr.  Corbett  now  arrives 
at  similar  conclusions,  and  calls  special  attention  to  the 
importance  of  William’s  determination  that  Russell  should 
not  come  home  for  the  winter.  It  was  clear  that  as  soon  as 
he  left  the  Mediterranean,  sufficiently  early  to  permit  him  to 
get  to  England  before  bad  weather  set  in,  Tourville  would 
be  out  of  Toulon,  Barcelona  would  be  again  invested,  and 
this  time  without  any  hope  of  being  relieved.  Russell  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  stay.  He  aftected  to  consider  this  a 
hardship,  and  his  complaints  led  the  king  to  apprehend  that 
he  might  choose  to  misunderstand  his  orders  unless  they 
were  categorical,  or  to  avoid  them,  unless  care  was  taken 
to  ensure  their  delivery.  And,  so  constrained,  he  wintered 
at  Cadiz. 

Mr.  Corbett  appears  to  take  Russell’s  grumbling  com¬ 
plaints  in  their  literal  sense ;  but  the  meaning  of  words  is 
not  always  the  same  as  the  thought  which  dictates  them, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  a  man  so  greedy  of 
office  and  emolument  as  Russell  repeatedly  showed  himself, 
was  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to  rid  himself  of  the  most 
lucrative  employment  that  ever  fell  to  his  lot.  Whether  he 
used  his  opportunities  dishonestly  or  not,  there  is  now  no 
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possibility  of  deciding.  His  unfriends  said  he  did  to  the 
extent  of  70,000?.,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  during  the 
time  of  his  Mediterranean  command  he  combined  in  his 
own  person  the  several  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Fleet,  and  Contractor  for  the  Victualling  ;  and  that — inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  liberal  salary  attached  to  the  first  three  of 
the  offices — the  Comraander-in-Chief  passed  the  Contractor’s 
accounts,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  approved  what  the 
Commander-in-Chief  passed,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  obtained  a  privy  seal  for  the  special  payment  of 
them.  If  in  that  age  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
Contractor  for  Victualling — a  man  known  to  have  been  in 
dishonest  if  not  traitorous  correspondence  with  King  James, 
after  having  been  engaged  in  a  cowardly  intrigue  against 
Lord  Torrington — was  not  guilty  of  wholesale  robbery,  there 
is  no  credence  to  be  given  to  record  or  character.  But  of 
course  his  family  and  party  interest  was  sufficient  to  stifle 
any  inquiry  however  loudly  it  might  be  demanded;  and 
polite  history  tells  only  how  his  great  services  were  rewarded 
with  a  peerage.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Orford. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  Russell’s 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  two  summers, 
and,  still  more,  of  his  very  unexpected  wintering  at  Cadiz, 
had  been  very  great — extraordinary  even.  It  is  summed  up 
very  clearly  by  Mr.  Corbett : 

‘  While  William  had  been  able  to  score  his  first  success  in  Flanders 
by  the  capture  of  Huy,  the  French  had  made  no  progress  in  Italy, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  held  firm  to  the  Allies.  Noailles’s  army 
never  recovered  the  demoralisation  of  its  inactivity.  Degenerating 
more  and  more  in  their  efforts  to  support  themselves  by  marauding, 
they  fell  into  excesses  which  brought  upon  them  all  the  terrors  of  a 
guerilla  war,  and  the  exasperated  Catalans  were  driven  to  fierce  and 
successful  retaliation.  At  Toulon  things  were  little  better.  Its 
resources  were  not  equal  to  refitting  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  only 
hope  of  breaking  William’s  hold  on  the  Mediterranean  was  to  commis¬ 
sion  the  first-  and  second-rates  that  had  been  laid  up  in  Brest,  and  man 
them  from  Tourville’s  spent  ships.  Large  numbers  of  seamen  were 
sent  for  the  purpose  overland  to  Brest.  On  the  way  they  deserted  in 
hundreds ;  they  could  never  be  gathered  again,  and  Louis’s  fleet  never 
recovered  the  blow.  And  all  this  was  directly  the  result  of  an  enemy 
dominating  the  Mediterranean  and  keeping  a  fleet  interposed  between 
the  two  seats  of  the  French  maritime  power.’ 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Corbett’s  conclusion 
that  the  stress  thus  brought  on  France  had  much  to  do  with 
forcing  her  to  make  peace  in  the  following  year — a  peace 
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which  would  have  been  even  more  advantageous  had  financial 
considerations  allowed  the  English  fleet  to  remain  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  end.  But  William  had  learned  the 
lesson,  and  in  the  discussions  on  the  first  partition  treaty  he 
insisted  on  the  cession  to  England  of  a  Spanish  port  within 
the  Straits,  Gibraltar  or  Minorca.  Portland,  his  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  insisted  on  Minorca ;  and  when  Louis,  mis¬ 
understanding  Portland’s  indecision,  declared  that  *  nothing 
‘  would  induce  him  to  cede  a  port  within  the  Straits  .  .  . 
‘  William  immediately  hardened  down.  His  irreducible 
‘  minimum  was  the  power  of  keeping  a  fleet  permanently  in 
‘  the  Mediterranean,  and  without  Minorca  or  some  other 
‘  Spanish  port  it  was  impossible  for  his  fleet  to  winter  there.’ 
And  to  this,  after  much  struggling  to  escape  from  the  grip 
of  the  maritime  Power,  Louis  gave  way. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing ; 
but  Mr.  Corbett  does  right  to  bring  this  phase  of  the 
negotiation  into  prominence,  for  it  is  the  one  that  most 
nearly  concerned  English  interests,  and  shows  that  the 
seizure  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  their  ultimate  reten¬ 
tion,  were  not  new  ideas,  and  that  the  possession  of  them 
was,  in  fact,  all  the  direct  advantage  which  William  had  at 
the  outset  proposed  to  himself.  And  when  the  war  broke 
out,  as  fiir  as  the  navy  was  concerned,  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  1694-95,  dictated 
the  line  of  action.  The  attempt  on  Cadiz,  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar — mere  accident,  as  the  latter  is  frequently  de¬ 
scribed — were  so  clearly  in  accordance  with  a  pre-arranged 
plan  that  they  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Corbett’s  opinion — formed 
apparently  rather  as  an  inference  than  on  positive  evidence — 
that  the  general  strategy  of  the  war  was  mainly  determined 
by  Marlborough. 

It  is  a  new,  and  at  first  sight  a  somewhat  startling,  asser¬ 
tion,  but  a  comparison  of  facts  appears  to  substantiate  it. 
There  was,  it  seems  certain,  under  some  other  name,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  defence,  and  of  this  Marlborough  and  his  brother, 
the  admiral,  were  members.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
Marlborough’s  spirit  would  dominate  the  committee.  He 
was  equally  great  as  strategist  and  tactician ;  and,  if  advised 
by  technical  knowledge,  strategy  is  strategy,  ashore  or 
afloat.  Marlborough’s  brother  George,  though  not  a  genius, 
was  a  capable  officer,  and  could  certainly  guide  the  strategist 
in  matters  purely  naval.  Rooke,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bold 
fighting  man  in  his  youth,  and,  in  his  more  mature  years, 
a  sound  tactician  according  to  the  idea  of  the  age,  was  no 
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friend  of  Marlborough’s.  They  could  scarcely  have  con¬ 
sulted  amicably  together,  and  Rooke  had  little  notion  of 
strategy.  He  would  have  been  very  well  content  to  let 
things  take  their  course.  Mr.  Corbett  brings  forward  a 
mass  of  details  which  show  that  he  had  no  heart  for  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  which — with  his  complicated  and 
contradictory  instructions — is  not  surprising  ;  but  when,  as 
at  Malaga,  a  straightforward  piece  of  business  came  before 
him,  he  could  do  it,  and  do  it  well.  Malaga  was,  of  course, 
not  a  glorious  victory  as  the  Tories — much  to  Rooke’s  real 
discomfiture — made  it  out  to  be.  The  numerical  equality 
and  the  actual  inferiority  of  the  allied  fleet  put  that  almost 
out  of  the  question ;  but  its  influence  on  the  war  and  on 
the  position  of  England  at  the  end  of  it  was  as  decisive  as 
if  it  had  been  everything  that  was  brilliant.  Toulouse  came 
down  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Gibraltar  or  to  retake  it.  If 
he  had  defeated  Rooke,  to  the  extent  even  of  compelling 
him  to  retire,  Gibraltar  must  have  fallen.  As  he  himself 
was  compelled  to  retire,  Gibraltar  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  victor. 

With  his  account  of  Malaga  Mr.  Corbett  virtually  finishes 
his  work,  for  though  in  a  few  pages  he  rapidly  traces  the 
course  of  later  events — the  capture  and  relief  of  Barcelona, 
the  reduction  of  Minorca,  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht — he  has 
little  to  say  beyond  dwelling  on  the  fact,  which  ought  not 
to  need  even  mentioning,  that  the  capture  of  Minorca  was 
essentially  a  naval  operation,  at  which  the  soldiers  assisted. 
Without  the  command  of  the  sea,  ensured  by  Leake, 
Stanhope  could  not  even  have  seen  the  place ;  without  the 
active  co-operation  of  Leake  he  could  never  have  taken  it. 
But  kissing  goes  by  favour :  Stanhope  was  made  Viscount 
and  Earl;  Leake  remained  Sir  John,  and  was  eventually 
retired  on  a  pension  of  600/.  per  annum. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  Mr.  Corbett  for  the 
excellent  and  deeply  interesting  work  which  he  has  given 
us — a  work  which  goes  far  to  remove  from  our  literature  the 
reproach  of  having  no  naval  history.  His  canvas  has  been, 
it  may  be  thought,  unduly  narrowed  by  the  conditions  under 
which  he  wrote ;  but,  even  so,  the  limitation  has  made  his 
picture  clearer,  brighter,  more  intense.  It  has  been  his 
especial  aim  to  trace  the  effect  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet 
on  our  foreign  politics,  and  he  has  in  fact  shown  that  in  our 
relations  with  France  and  Spain  our  influence  and  power 
waxed  or  waned  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  our 
effort  within  the  Straits.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
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trace  the  similar  effects  on  our  foreign  policy  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Possibly  Mr.  Corbett  may  find  himself 
able  to  do  it  in  future  volumes.  But  even  now,  thanks  to 
him,  the  bearing  of  our  naval  power  on  our  national  history 
can  be  traced  and  understood,  from  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  death  of  Anne.  The  least  instructed 
among  us  is  able  to  realise  the  meaning  and  the  truth  of 
the  parliamentary  preface  to  the  old  ‘  Articles  of  War  ’ — 
that  it  is  on  the  navy  that,  ‘  under  the  good  Providence  of 
‘  God,  the  wealth,  safety,  and  strength  of  the  kingdom 
*  chiefly  depend.’ 
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Art.  VI.— MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  INSULARITY. 

1.  Matthew  Arnold.  By  Herbert  W.  Paul.  London : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1902. 

2.  Matthew  Arnold.  By  George  W.  E.  Russell.  London  : 

Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1904. 

3.  The  English  People ;  a  Study  of  their  Political  Psychology. 

By  Emile  Boutmy.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
M.  E.  English,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  E.  C.  Bodley. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1 904. 

4.  Irish  Essays  and  others.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  London : 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1882. 

5.  Culture  and  Anarchy.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  London  : 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1894.  (Popular  edition.) 

C.  Essays  in  Criticism.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

7.  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold  (1848-1888).  Collected  and 

arranged  by  George  W.  E.  Russell.  London :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1895. 

8.  Friendship's  Garland.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Second 

edition.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1897. 

AS  Matthew  Arnold  creative  ?  The  answer  depends  on 
’  ^  how  the  term  is  used.  Save  in  supreme  instances,  it 
is  always  hard  to  answer  this  question.  A  mind  that  does 
not  found  ideas,  one  mainly  sensitive  to  and  perceptive  of 
them,  may  by  interpreting  ideas  create  ideals.  The  man  of 
ideas  is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  ideals,  which  are  moralised, 
in  their  perfection  spiritualised  ideas.  Arnold  was  eminently 
a  man  of  ideals.  He  was  in  less  degree,  strictly  speaking,  a 
man  of  ideas.  Many  of  the  ideas  that  moved  his  fine  mind 
and  noble  nature  were  not  his  own,  even  through  assimila¬ 
tion.  The  quality  of  his  notions  was  not  native  to  that 
Oxford  of  which  his  fibre  and  endowment  were  such  delicate 
expressions,  of  which  they  were,  so  to  say,  an  elegant  ex¬ 
tract.  They  were  ideas  or  views,  on  the  contrary,  that  are 
modern  and  continental ;  only  his  own  by  his  direction  of 
them.  He  adopted  and  trained  the  children  of  others.  His 
flexible  power,  that  free  and  airy  criticism  of  British  life, 
at  once  earnest  and  volatile,  which  forms,  many  will  think, 
his  chief  monument,  published  French  and  German  ideas  in 
a  style  partly,  a  method  wholly,  French.  Even  where  he 
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supposed  them  born  of  Geiat,  they  were,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
offspring  of  Esprit.  None  the  less,  he  took  us  from  the  dead 
levels  of  platitude  and  prejudice  up  a  high  and  breezy  moun¬ 
tain  to  show  us  the  realms  of  ideas  under  the  pure  sky  of 
ideals ;  and  if  he  lectured  to  us  from  that  eminence,  it  was, 
at  least,  as  no  cut-and-dried  cicerone,  but  in  expressive  accents 
of  contrast  and  comparison. 

In  this  way  he  discerned  England  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  her  cramped  thought,  dulled  perceptions  and  heated 
activity,  her  spasms  of  alternate  bustle  and  torpor,  her  selfish 
industrialism  (which,  however,  while  it  degrades  the  ‘  sub¬ 
merged,’  brings  England  into  foreign  contact),  her  body- 
worship  (even  where  discipline  of  the  mind  and  soul  is  con¬ 
cerned),  her  religious  insularity,  also,  which  regards  God  here 
as  an  infinite  clergyman,  there  as  an  infinite  policeman ; 
her  mechanical  content  with  political  shifts,  her  pharisaical 
inability  to  imagine  feelings  not  English,  her  set  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  universe  was  created  for  Britain  to  improve, 
her  wealth  of  ‘  fire  and  strength,’  her  dearth  of  ‘  sweetness 
‘  and  light.’  He  did  this  to  enforce  ideals — ideals  all  his 
own.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  that  his  criticisms  become 
poetical.  These  were  his  aims,  and  about  these  there  was 
no  rose-water ;  for  he  sought  a  revolution  of  spirit,  and  with 
rose-water  revolutions  are  neither  made  nor  stayed.  His 
over-niceties  were  those  of  a  manner  theorising  and  ex¬ 
pounding  ideas,  rather  than  seizing  and  presenting  them — 
the  daintily  didactic  modes  of  French  criticism. 

What  John  Bull  craves  is  what  Mrs.  Micawber  described 
as  ‘  in  point  of  fact  a  certainty.’  Certainty  Arnold  had 
none  to  give  him  except  of  his  own  clumsiness  and  short¬ 
comings  in  finesse  and  finish  of  general  intelligence.  Some 
of  these  are  permanent,  some  were  ephemeral.  The  bygone 
ennui  of  our  upper  ‘  Barbarians  ’  he  ignored  ;  the  new  and 
restless  ambitions  of  our  ‘  populace  ’  he  did  not  pretend  to 
foresee,  the  fresh  and  parasitical  developement  of  our  once 
energetic  ‘  Philistines  ’  towards  Plutocracy,  towards  apoplexy, 
was  beyond  his  ken.  He  did  not  perceive  our  want  of  nimble¬ 
ness,  from  which  our  failures  spring  far  more  than  from  mere 
intellectual  causes.  Nor  did  he  fully  anticipate  the  world¬ 
wide  and  sweeping  advance,  unstemmed  even  by  insularity, 
of  two  elements  old  as  the  Garden  of  Eden — Doubt  and 
Woman.  But  John  Bull’s  external  force  and  failings  he 
perceived  clearly,  with  continental  eyes,  though  with  an 
English  heart.  Wishing,  as  he  did,  an  ideal  community, 
and  not  merely  more  civilised  individuals,  a  society  instead 
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of  a  crowd,  striving  to  infuse  delicacy  into  conscience,  and 
conscience  into  taste,  seeking  for  himself  and  others  a  rise 
of  spirit  towards  completeness,  manifold  renunciations,  range, 
clearness,  and  charm  of  mind,  the  strainer  after  ideals  had 
no  scheme  to  offer.  It  was  rather  a  new  spirit  that  he 
hoped  to  instil,  a  leaven  that  he  spread,  an  attitude  that  he 
shadowed. 

‘  Culture,’  he  held,  must  hinge  on  ‘  the  idea  of  a  disinter- 
‘  ested  endeavour  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is 
‘  known  and  thought  in  the  world,  and  thus  to  establish  a 
‘  current  of  fresh  and  true  ideas.  By  the  very  nature  of 
‘  things,  as  England  is  not  all  the  world,  much  of  the  best 
‘  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world  cannot  be  of  English 
‘  growth,  must  be  foreign.’  This  purpose — the  purpose,  as 
Arnold  deemed,  of  ‘  Hellenism  ’ — was  expressed  by  his  favourite 
Joubert,  much  as  it  was  expressed  in  another  sphere  by  St. 
Paul,  the  purpose  through  trying  all  things  of  holding  fast 
that  which  is  good.  And  the  means  towards  it  must  be  a 
grand  tour,  as  it  were,  of  the  mind.  Arnold  once  imagined 
our  ‘  provinciality  ’  as  ‘  the  young  man  from  the  country.’ 
He  brought  this  ‘  young  man  ’  of  ours  into  contact  with  the 
‘  young  man  ’  of  other  countries.  He  gave  the  average 
Briton,  hemmed  in  by  his  blank  wall  of  huge  self-com¬ 
placency,  a  chance  of  seeing  himself  as  others  see  him,  of 
making  ‘  an  interior  survey  ’  of  our  ‘  good  selves.’  He 
touched  our  insularity  with  a  foreign  spark,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  free  and  quiet  spirit  brought  our  own  detach¬ 
ment  to  bear  humorously  on  the  Continent  itself.  He  forced 
our  minds  to  travel — a  fruitful  task ;  for,  again  to  quote 
Shakspeare,  ‘  Speculation  turns  not  to  itself  till  it  hath 
‘  travelled,  and  married  there  where  it  may  see  itself.’  He 
helped  English  politics,  religion,  and  manners  to  observe 
themselves  as  a  certain  French  school — the  school  that 
wants  everything  to  be  en  regie — is  now,  in  M.  Boutmy’s 
book,  once  more  scanning  their  lack  of  symmetry  and  pro¬ 
portion.  He  taught  them  to  view  their  measure  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  famine,  as  German  Geist  long  ago  regarded 
it:  their  haphazard  organisation,  as  German  science  now 
criticises  it.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  another 
French  school  of  thought  has  extolled  these  very  irregularities 
of  independence  and  individuality,  the  harshnesses  of  which 
are  now  being  censured  by  M.  Taine’s  disciple.  Nor  equally 
should  we  forget  that  by  prerogative  of  these  very  qualities 
Arnold  himself  showed  England  to  be  the  nurse  of  poets  ; 
whereas  Heine,  at  any  rate  (that  Heine  from  whom  Arnold 
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caught  so  much),  exclaimed,  ‘  Send  no  poet  to  England.* 
But  Heine  was  here  only  for  a  short  space,  under  unfavourable 
auspices  and  at  a  time  when  Disi'aeli  (who  also  forced  us  to 
travel  *)  observed,  in  ‘  Popanilla,’  we  had  ‘  too  much  to  do  ever 
‘  to  think ;  ’  and  our  fogs,  too,  depressed  the  poet.  ‘  What,* 
long  afterwards  said  Disraeli  again,  ‘  what  can  you  expect  but 
‘  a  very  serious  minister  in  a  country  of  fogs  peopled  by 
‘  Nonconformists  ?  * 

Doubtless,  perhaps  luckily,  Arnold  himself  was  by  no 
means  without  strong  insular  limits.  While  he  loathed  the 
self-satisfaction  of  the  smug,  his  own  passionless  serenity 
shed  some  airs  of  Olympian  patronage.  Much  as  he  dis¬ 
relished  the  crabbed  and  withering  side  of  Puritanism,  deeply 
as  he  deplored  all  those  elements  which  by  forsaking  the 
Church  tended  to  sever  national  existence  from  national 
history,  there  remained  a  Puritan  strain  both  in  his  own 
sober  strenuousness,  and  in  his  only  fanaticism — that  for 
the  fastidious.  His  urbane  shudders  at  violence  and  vehe¬ 
mence  tended  to  recoil  from  the  kindling  fires  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  his  chaste  and  chastening  touch  grew  timid  of 
grossness  to  a  fault,  till,  like  his  own  Sainte-Beuve,  he 
lived  to  find  ‘  the  critic  in  him  prevail  more  and  more, 
‘  and  push  out  the  poet.’  So  much  it  is  well  to  recollect, 
and  also  to  forget.  By  style,  thought,  and  example,  without 
a  doubt,  he  raised  our  standards  of  writing,  thinking,  and 
living.  His  gentle  mockeries  coaxed  even  while  they  caught 
the  weak  points  of  both  sides.  His  persuasiveness  still  holds 
its  international  spell ;  nor  will  his  fame,  in  going  round  the 
world,  ever  (as  Heine  railed  at  Cousin*s)  begin  by  departing 
from  its  own  country.  The  winning,  lingering  irony  and 
‘  sweet  reasonableness  *  strike  without  wounding,  teach  with¬ 
out  preaching,  and,  as  it  were,  steal  into  the  being.  And  he 
owned  the  rare  faculty  of  rendering  ideas  in  their  habit  as 
they  live :  under  his  wand  they  never  move  awkwardly  in 


•  It  would  Lave  been  interesting  to  follow  the  likeness  and 
divergences  of  Arnold’s  views  and  those  of  one  whose  ‘  Asiatic  prose  ’ 
sometimes  made  the  critic  among  poets  shiver.  There  is  a  passage  in 
‘  Sybil  ’  about  the  stock  utilitarian  with  his  argument  of  ‘  cheaper  silk 
stockings’  which  is  echoed  by  another  in  ‘Culture  and  Anarchy’ 
(p.  146).  The  ideas  of  both  respecting  the  ‘  middle-middles,’ 
‘  natural  rights,’  and  our  ‘pouvoir  sans  savoir  ’  are  the  same.  Disraeli’s 
comparison  of  our  golden  youth  with  the  Greeks  who  read  no  books  and 
lived  chiefly  in  the  open  air  tallies  in  essence  with  Arnold’s  ‘  young 
barbarians  all  at  play,’  and  Arnold  has  expressed  himself  about  monarchy 
much  in  the  sense  of  Disraeli. 
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their  new  surroundings.  Carlyle’s  German  ideas  often  look 
very  like  Scotch  Covenanters’ ;  George  Eliot’s  speak  some¬ 
times  with  a  broken  accent.  We  remember,  long  ago,  a 
picture  in  a  German  illustrated  paper  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
delivering  a  great  financial  speech  :  ‘  Sir  Gladstone  legt  das 
‘  Budget  dem  Unterhause  vor.’  Despite  the  likeness,  the 
portrait  was  that  of  a  German ;  and,  as  it  fares  with  persons, 
so  it  often  does  with  ideas. 

What  Arnold  realised  most  about  the  national  mind,  with 
all  our  civil  freedom,  was  its  unbending  stiffness.  It  is  a 
gouty  mind,  stiff  from  generous  diet,  and  testy  from  want  of 
exercise.  Our  contentiousness  was  noticed  by  Tacitus  long 
before  civilisation  had  cleared  our  forests  without  erasing  our 
habits.  We  still  worship  measures  and  machinery  at  the 
expense  of  the  ideas  to  which  they  lead,  and  for  which  they 
should  exist.  When  once  a  ‘  reform  ’  is  ‘  passed,’  we  deal 
with  it  as  Sheridan  did  with  his  I.O.U.,  and  ejaculate 
‘  Thank  God,  that  is  settled.’  England  is  more  the  home 
of  uneven  character  than  of  ideas,  of  discovery  and  invention 
and  enterprise  than  of  clear  intelligence,  of  individual  genius 
suspected  by  the  community  than  of  a  community  itself ; 
the  community  is  not  social,  still  less  what  Germans  style 
‘  genial.’  It  heaves  and  grates  and  creaks  in  its  movement ; 
it  is  random  and  incoherent ;  it  blunders  into  absurdity  and 
stumbles  on  success ;  it  needs  alertness  in  every  direction. 
It  is  a  work  of  exuberant,  though  of  very  northern,  nature, 
and  not  of  polished  art  or  calculating  science. 

So  much  we  concede,  yet  it  is  just  here  that  we  think 
Arnold’s  pallor  of  imagination  a  trifle  anaemic.  No  smooth 
and  perfect  community  is  possible  except  among  small 
peoples,  and  without  some  sacrifice,  both  of  the  many  to 
the  few  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  paramount  individuality 
to  schools  or  groups  on  the  other.  It  is  however  through 
leading  and  stirring  personalities  far  more  than  through 
coteries  of  art  or  thought  that  ideals  are  attained.  Action 
can  never  be  so  harmonious  as  these,  but  it  begets  the 
passions  and  circumstances  that  transform  them ;  whereas 
the  pattern  of  ‘  social  equality  ’  dispenses  with  initiative. 
But  Arnold  well  discerned  that  England  at  all  times  is  more 
concerned  with  a  practical  present  and  the  liberty  to  deal 
with  it  as  she  likes  than  with  anything  else ;  and  in  this 
M.  Boutmy  (somewhat  a  critic  of  outsides)  agrees  with  him. 
‘  The  world  of  ideas,’  Arnold  has  commented,  ‘  is  the 
‘  possible,  the  future,’  Disraeli  went  further  and  called  ideas 
‘  divine.’  The  want  in  our  midst  of  a  ‘  root  ’  for  such  ideas. 
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Arnold,  rightly  we  think,  ascribes  to  ‘  the  want  of  flexibility 
*  of  our  race.’  None  the  less,  he  fails  to  dive  deeper.  He 
does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  racial  complexion  changes 
by  being  dipped  in  the  colours  or  atmosphere  of  other  races  ; 
whether  after  all  the  homoeopathic  prescription  may  not  prove 
the  wisest  forus;  whether  national  strength  isnot  the  prompt¬ 
est  cure  for  national  weakness ;  whether  the  defects  of  vigour 
cannot  best  be  remedied  by  vigour  itself ;  whether  the  higher 
zeal  is  not  the  best  corrective  of  the  lower,  and  the  heavenly 
thunder,  of  our  platform-Boanerges.  Nor  does  he,  nor  does 
M.  Boutmy,  adequately  avow  two  real  effects  of  our  elements. 
First,  that  our  love  of  bone  and  muscle  makes,  through  the 
public  spirit  of  games  and  sports,  for  social  union,  if  not 
for  social  harmony.  And,  secondly,  that  our  crassness  for 
ideas  comes  from  slowness  of  brain  and  not  from  niggard¬ 
liness  of  welcome.  After  all,  Giordano  Bruno  was  here ; 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Beaumarchais,  Mazzini 
and  Marx  have  been  here ;  and  hither  every  political 
refugee  and  original  genius  still  journeys.  England  is, 
indeed,  an  asylum  for  invalid  idealists  and  incurable  ideas. 
But  with  our  foreign  censors  these  and  the  like  considera¬ 
tions  fade  into  the  background. 

The  cure  put  forward  by  Arnold  is  of  course  the  Greek 
spirit :  one  in  many  essentials  so  alien  to  the  modern  * ;  one 
which  sprang  from  small  communities  with  large  leisured 
classes,  and  perhaps  requires  the  same  conditions  for  its 
revival ;  one  which  in  its  own  intellectual  line  was  just 
as  exclusive  as  the  Hebrew  spirit  in  its  own  line  of  sublime 
conduct,  as  the  English  spirit  in  its  peculiar  line  of  self- 
willed  action  ;  one  for  which  Arnold,  true  here  to  his  French 
method,  demands  ‘  authority  ’  and  ‘  centralisation,’  the  very 
mechanisms  most  repugnant  to  its  political  genius  and  our 
own.  The  tunic  can  scarcely  be  fitted  on  the  Briton  at  any 
time,  still  less  by  sumptuary  laws. 

‘  Hellenism,’  remarks  Arnold,  ‘  which  we  have  so  neg- 
‘  lected,  may  be  liable  to  fail  in  moral  strength  and  eamest- 
‘  ness,  but  by  the  law  of  its  nature  ...  it  opposes  itself  to 
‘  the  notion  of  cutting  our  being  in  two.  .  .  .  Essential  to 
‘  Hellenism  is  the  impulse  to  the  developement  of  the  whole 
‘  man,  to  connecting  and  harmonising  all  parts  of  him, 
‘  perfecting  all,  leaving  none  to  take  their  chance.’  England 
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is  spurred  into  action  by  a  diversity  of  free  discussion. 
Out  of  opinions  she  determines.  Opinions  Arnold  held 
should  be  schooled  by  ideas.  He  came  to  regard  our  liberty, 
energy,  and  industry  as  excellent  horses  ridden  on  the 
right  road  to  the  right  goal  with  management,  but  as 
dangerous  jades  if  ridden  otherwise.  By  ‘  culture,*  he 
means  the  science  of  our  horsemanship,  the  gymnastics  of 
the  mind.  ‘  If  your  newspapers,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  can  say 
‘  what  they  like,  you  think  you  are  sure  of  being  well 
‘  advised;  that  comes  of  your  inaptitude  for  ideas,  and 
‘  aptitude  for  claptrap  [of  which  he  considered  both  Parlia- 
‘  ment  and  America  as  a  ‘  Thyestean  orgy  ’],  you  can  never 
‘  see  two  sides  of  a  question.’  Arnold  as  absolute  idealist 
peeps  out  in  the  ‘  two  sides.’  The  mere  man  of  ideas  would 
sight  two  hundred.  Moreover  he  seems  to  us  mistaken  in 
attributing  our  bungles  to  a  bare  ‘  inaptitude  for  ideas,’  to 
imperceptiveness  ;  they  arise  far  more  in  a  practical  age  and 
commercial  country  with  unbroken  traditions,  a  country  too 
(with  due  respect  to  Mr.  Paul)  of  continuous,  if  broadening, 
classes,  from  a  lack  of  alertness,  and  from  the  settled  habits 
which  indispose  free  citizens  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  science 
or  government.  And  here  lies  the  danger,  not  of  his  criticism, 
so  often  just,  but  of  his  remedies.  There  is  surely  as  much 
‘  claptrap  ’  latent  among  ‘  the  children  of  light  ’  as  patent 
among  ‘  the  children  of  the  established  fact.’  Steep  by  all 
means  individuals  and  individualities  in  ideas,  and  dis¬ 
cipline  them  to  choose,  steep  the  community  at  large  in  the 
system  of  science — in  a  word  reform  your  education  at  both 
ends.  But  do  not  attempt  to  ‘  cultivate  ’  your  masses. 
Even  if  it  were  feasible  to  steep  the  community  in  ideas, 
to  make  the  leopard  change  his  spots,  it  would  not  prove 
expedient  for  the  community  as  opposed  to  individuals. 
Idealism  uncurbed  by  the  free  warfare  of  opinion  on  the  one 
hand,  untrammelled  by  scientihc  habits  on  the  other,  has 
ere  now  conducted  nations  to  anarchy,  and  chaos,  and 
despotism.  Communities  fed  on  bare  idealism  have  ere  now, 
in  their  turn,  idolised  means  as  ends  and  made  their  own 
feticlies  of  ‘  fads  ’ ;  and  if  these  perils  lurk  in  untempered 
idealism,  they  lurk  still  more  in  theories  about  ideas. 
England’s  practical,  untheoretic,  phlegmatic  way  at  least 
affords  a  choice  of  ideas  and  even  of  science  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  But  Arnold’s  method  was  theoretic  in  the  extreme. 
His  manner  is  French,  and  French  of  a  doctrinaire  school. 
Its  quest  is  after  neither  rigid  science  nor  absolute  art.  It 
seeks  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  ideas  can  be  universally 
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applied  without  taking  race,  personality,  climate,  inherit¬ 
ance,  into  sufficient  account ;  without  bringing  imagina¬ 
tion  into  play.  German  idealism — Geist — makes  no  such 
attempt;  French  Esprit  does.  Let  us  examine  these  words 
so  often  used,  so  often  confused  even  by  Arnold,  a  little 
more  closely. 

Esprit  is  quickwittedness,  incisiveness,  and  clearsighted¬ 
ness  of  intellect,  intelligence  armed  and  equipped,  distin¬ 
guishing  and  distinguished.  Geist,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Geist  which  filled  Lessing,  and  which  Goethe  made  his  own, 
means  something  more  and  in  essentials  different.  It 
means  soulfulness  of  mind,  the  charity  as  well  as  the  clarity 
of  intuition  ;  what  Arnold  himself,  not  thinking  of  Geist,  has 
hinted  in  a  line  of  his  ‘  Merope  ’ : — 

‘  The  noble  thought  which  is  alone  the  man.’ 

Esprit  is  intellect  as  experienced  connoisseur  collecting, 
arranging  ideas  in  beautiful  order.  Geist,  more  as  an 
affectionate  friend ;  or,  to  change  our  figures.  Esprit  is  the 
model  innkeeper  assorting  all  comers,  entertaining,  apprais¬ 
ing  them,  explaining  to  them  every  point  of  the  road, 
disposing  them  to  return,  but  ever  mindful  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  routine.  Geist  is  the  perfect  host,  discriminating, 
yet  spontaneous,  communicable,  inspiriting ;  putting  all  his 
guests  at  ease,  personally  attractive  quite  apart  from  his 
rank  or  garb.  There  is  far  more  imagination  about  Geist 
than  about  Esprit ;  far  less  of  direct  teaching ;  and  in 
imagination  resides  a  perceptive  sympathy,  the  fellowship  of 
realised  neighbourhood.  Esprit  constantly  treats  persons 
from  the  standpoint  of  movements  or  currents,  and  is  less 
able  to  embody  ideas  and  causes  as  individuals.  This  can 
be  marked  in  the  way  which  French  lucidity  chooses  for  hand¬ 
ling  all  that  afiects  freedom.  The  French  liberty — however 
hymned  and  adored — remains  something  outside  the  citizen, 
something  dependent  on  systems  that  do  things  for  him. 
Even  the  sentimental  Rousseau  demands  and  invents  a 
theory,  a  scheme  of  ideas.  And  in  this  regard  it  is  strange 
to  note  how  many  leaders  of  Esprit  have  themselves  been 
pedagogues.  Such  for  a  time  was  Rousseau  himself,  so  were 
Joubert  and  Sainte-Beuve.  So  has  been  M.  Boutmy. 
Esprit  lectures,  as  did  Arnold,  on  ideas.  How  removed 
from  the  old  German  bias,  which  in  despair  of  gaining 
political  liberty  sought  a  metaphysical  and  musical  or  a 
poetical  freedom  in  its  own  dreamy  ‘  inner- consciousness  ’ ! 
How  removed  from  our  own,  which  exacts  liberty  in  action ! 
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How  different,  too,  its  method  from  Heine’s  idea  pictures — 
from  that  famous  one,  translated  by  Arnold,  which  portrays 
English  liberty  as  the  lawful  wife,  who  however  may  one 
day  be  sold  at  Smithfield ;  French  liberty  as  the  petted 
mistress  who  may  at  any  moment  be  forsaken  in  caprice, 
but  German  liberty  as  the  old  grandmother,  whom  the 
German  will  never  quite  abandon ;  ‘  for  her  he  will  always 
‘  keep  a  nook  by  the  chimney-corner  where  she  can  tell  her 
‘  fairy  stories  to  the  listening  children.’  Here  we  have 
more  than  imaginative  wit ;  we  have  imaginative  humour, 
imaginative  pathos.  For  pathos.  Esprit  proper  has  no  room. 
And  yet  Arnold  only  says  of  this  very  passage,  ‘  What  wit 
‘  in  that  saying  which  everyone  has  heard  !  ’ 

Goethe  himself  has  acknowledged  these  properties  of 
Geist.  Asked  whether  that  word  had  been  rightly  translated 
by  Esprit,  he  replied  that  Geist  was  dme  in  addition.  And  in 
his  ‘  Bildung  und  Umbildung  Organischen  Naturen,’  *  How 
‘  few,’  he  observes,  ‘  feel  themselves  inspired  by  what  is 
purely  intellectual !  Our  senses,  our  feelings,  our  moods 
wield  far  greater  power  over  us ;  and  with  justice,  for  the 
human  call  is  for  action,  not  for  contemplation.’  Goethe 
addressed  a  disunited  nation  split  into  siu.all  communities, 
one  too  whose  freedom  of  thought  has  always  been  more 
forward  than  its  freedom  of  action.  By  Geist  he  gave  it  a 
mental  centre  of  union.  To  what  has  even  Geist  led  united 
Germany,  just  because  of  inertness  in  political  initiative? 
To  a  narrow  caste-militarism,  more  jealous  now  even  than 
when  Arnold  first  observed  it,  to  social  disunion,  and 
hampered  movement ;  to  a  rudeness  and  an  inequality — in 
a  word  to  a  ‘  Philisterei  ’  far  exceeding  any  that  Arnold 
arraigned  in  our  midst.  How,  again,  was  Esprit  native  to 
France?  By  that  knack  for  neatness,  that  emotion  and 
sentiment  (rather  than  enthusiasm)  for  system  and  cen¬ 
tralisation,  for  ‘  college  rules,’  which  have  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  her,  under  all  her  forms  of  government.  And 
to  what  has  it  conducted  the  people  of  courtesy  and  con¬ 
versation  ?  To  a  preponderancy  of  the  epicier,  the  Philistine 
unmatched  before  ;  to  a  dearth  of  commanding  individuality 
and  self-reliance,  after  which  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  still 
sighs — to  level,  uncumbered  parterres,  well  trimmed  by  paid 
gardeners.  These  things  are  matters  of  race  tradition  and 
climate,  points  on  which  M.  Boutmy  dwells,  it  seems  to  us, 
with  appropriateness.  You  cannot  transplant  them  here 
any  more  than  the  weather.  Voltaire,  the  quintessence  of 
esprit,  observed  of  our  style  that,  whereas  the  Frenchman 
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said  all  he  could,  the  Englishman  said  all  he  wished. 
England  has  her  imraeasureable  Shakespeare,  and  Voltaire 
termed  him  ‘  un  sauvage  ivre.’  It  was  once  remarked  that 
a  variety  of  tastes  is  excellent,  because  otherwise  we  should 
have  no  mixed  biscuits.  That  is  England  all  over — variety 
and  mixed  biscuits.  But  Arnold  wants  to  civilise  us  by 
sweet  uniformity  and  the  very  best  biscuits  only,  by 
ambrosia. 

Taste  is  the  standard  of  Esprit,  and  taste  is  the  method  of 
Arnold’s  ‘  culture  ’  even  when  he  expounds  Oeist,  which  is 
often  erratic  and  may  be  actually  slipshod.  Esprit  in  a 
dressing-gown !  The  idea  is  preposterous,  but  old  German 
Geist,  among  its  mists  of  tobacco-smoke,  is  constantly  in 
‘  Schlafrock  ’  and  slippers — not  in  the  ‘  grand  style  ’  at  all. 
And  yet  the  humaiier  methods  of  Geist,  of  soulfulness  of  mind, 
intuition,  suit  the  rough  edges  and  sharp  angles  of  what 
Mr.  Gilbert  would  call  ‘  our  Island  way,*  far  better,  will 
more  readily  rub  against  them  aright  than  the  methods  of 
Esprit.  Arnold,  however,  wants  to  transfigure  our  senses, 
our  feelings,  our  moods,  less  by  weaning  them  from  their 
native  brutality  and  narrowness,  by  winning  them  to  their 
own  best  possibilities,  than  by  converting  them  into  accord 
with  ‘  right  reason,’  by  the  ‘  free  and  disinterested  play  of 
‘  the  mind  ’ ;  by  ‘  culture,’  in  whose  pile-carpeted  halls 
energy  and  passion  must  hush  their  abashed  footfalls,  and 
from  whose  catalogued  art-treasures  prejudice  may  be 
schooled  to  choose.  After  our  din  of  tempest  Arnold 
demands  the  still  small  voice.  From  the  tumult  of  action 
and  the  selfishness  of  industrialism  he  stands  aloof.  He 
finds  the  traffic  both  of  life  and  letters  congested  ;  he  would 
have  it  regulated  by  a  constable  turned  philosopher.  Not 
that  Arnold  himself  is  systematic.  He,  as  both  Mr.  Russell 
and  Mr.  Paul  point  out,  disclaimed  any  such  desire  in  his 
Socratic,  his  ‘  easy,  sinuous,  unpolemical  way  ’  of  discussing 
things  ;  but  his  whole  criticism  is  based  on  theory,  and  his 
very  repetitions,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Paul,  are  academic, 
the  repetitions  of  a  lecturer.  All  this  part  of  him  is  Esprit, 
not  Geist.  The  French  influence  fell  on  him — a  nursling  of 
his  father,  Oxford,  and  Wordsworth — long  before  the  German. 
Of  Esprit  he  is  indeed  the  stepson.  Even  in  ‘  Friendship’s 
‘  Garland,’  surely  his  happiest  if  lightest  prose,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  purporting  to  bring  Geist  into  collision  with  the 
customs  of  English  classes,  is  it  Geist  that  he  interprets  ? 
In  Arnold’s  irony  there  is  very  seldom  that  note  of  pathos 
which  often  endears  Heine’s;  although  when  he  is  not 
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ironical  his  Lucretian  love  for  the  awe  and  the  balm  of  out¬ 
side  nature  drew  with  it  a  constant  sense  of  the  bitter  drop 
in  the  delicious  cup. 

This  occasional  want  of  imaginative  sympathy  with  what 
he  teases  stamps  his  excellent  burlesque  of  the  radical 
‘  middle-middles  ’  *  in  the  person  of  ‘  Mr.  Bottles  ’ ;  and 
Arnold  had  this  particular  class  on  his  nerves  and  brain. 

‘  Arminius  ’  does  not  put  much  soul  into  his  scorn  ;  there  is 
none  of  that  mixture  of  tears  and  laughter  which  makes 
Heine’s  account  of  the  veteran  Elector’s  abdication,  for 
instance,  touching  as  well  as  ludicrous,  both  moving  and 
illuminating.  Nor  does  Arnold  try  to  realise  the  plight  of 
Bottles,  as  even  ‘  Teufelsdrbckh  ’  would  have  done,  as  Heine 
realised  that  of  the  ‘great  child  amusing  itself  with  its 
‘  Christmas  tree  ’ ;  or  as,  in  another  department,  Goethe 
realised  Byron  for  Germany.  In  another  essay — ‘The 
‘  Incompatibles  ’ — Arnold  has  bantered  the  Conservative 
Bottles  as  well,  and  has  further  exhibited  the  whole  Bottles 
in  triple  extract.  He  has  shown  us  Dickens’  three  varieties 
of  the  grinding  ‘  Mr.  Creakle,’  the  self-righteous  ‘  Mr. 

‘  Murdstone,’  the  jocular  ‘Mr.  Quinion  ’ ;  he  might  have 
added  that  Philistine  with  six  fingers  on  each  podgy  hand, 
and  six  toes  on  each  self-reliant  foot,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  of  paltry  prejudice  is  like  a  weaver’s  beam — Mr. 
Podsnap.  He  has  painted  stupidity  without  simplicity, 
easiness  without  freedom,  austerity  without  earnestness. 
But  he  has  not  shown  us  how  consumedly  Bottles  bores  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  others,  how  enthusiastically  he  might  hail  a 
deliverer.  He  has  viewed  Bottles  much  as  Voltaire  did 
another  type  of  our  insularity  in  his  ‘  Princesse  de  Babylone.’ 
‘  Fizz,  fizz,  bang,  bang,  that  is  what  I  call  forming  a  man,’ 
is  Arnold’s  caustic  version  of  the  training  at  the  ‘  Lycurgus 
‘  Academy,  Peckham.’  But  Geist  would  have  hovered  over 
the  ironies  which  attend  rule-of-thumb  ‘  science  ’  and  the 
equipment  of  a  restaurant  waiter  when  crammed  into  the  maw 
of  retail-mettled  ‘  Self-Help.’  Again,  ‘  I  read  the  “  Star,”  ’ 
smiles  Arnold,  ‘  for  wisdom  and  charity,  the  “  Daily 
‘  “  Telegraph  ”  for  taste  and  style.’  This  is  a  mot,  a  word  of 
Esprit :  Geist,  however,  does  peep  forth  with  quite  Heinesque 
suddenness  throughout  the  succeeding  immortal  chapter  on 
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Corinthian  journalism,  on  ‘  Life,*  as  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  says, 
‘  A  Dream.’  Arnold  would  probably  twit  us  with  an  in¬ 
vincible  leaning  towards  ‘  the  bathos  ’  for  naming  in  the 
same  breath  Bottles,  Byron,  and  ‘  Cousin  Michel  ’  (the 
Teuton  John  Bull),  but  Bottles  after  all  is  a  living  man  and 
brother,  and  Arnold  has  made  him  so.  Do  not  let  us  be 
misunderstood.  Arnold  displays  Geist  in  a  hundred  passages, 
nor  least  in  delineating  the  boorish  Prussian  official  side  of 
Arminius  himself.  He  shows  it  in  such  sentences  as  ‘  At 
‘  Soli  I  imagine  they  did  not  talk  of  Solecisms.’  He  shows 
it  supremely  when  he  interprets  rather  than  examines,  as  in 
that  ‘  exquisite  address  to  Oxford  ’  wisely  singled  out  by 
Mr.  Paul ; 

‘  Beautiful  city,  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  ...  so  serene.  And  yet 
steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the 
middle  age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm, 
keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal, 
to  perfection — to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  from 
another  side — nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of  Tubingen  ?  ’ 

In  these  few  strokes  we  feel  the  glamour  of  the  past  as 
a  humanising,  a  softening  influence,  we  feel  Oxford’s  power 
to  mitigate  the  middle  class  through  the  Middle  Age.  And 
of  the  religious  insularity  of  that  age  itself  he  has  else¬ 
where  painted  for  us  another  impression  in  another  vein,  but 
equally  rich  in  Geist.  It  occurs  in  a  place  claiming  for 
Spinoza  (whom  Arnold,  however,  never  grasped  even  with 
the  forcible  half-sight  of  Froude)  something  of  the  ‘  beatific 
vision  ’ : 

‘  It  is  true  one  may  say  to  the  wise  and  devout  Christian,  Spinoza's 
is  not  your  conception  of  beatitude,  and  cannot  satisfy  you,  but  whose 
conception  of  beatitude  would  you  accept  as  satisfying  7  Not  even 
that  of  the  devoutest  of  your  fellow-Christians.  Fra  Angelico,  the 
sweetest  and  most  inspired  of  devout  souls,  has  given  iis,  in  his  great 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  his  conception  of  beatitude.  The  elect 
are  going  round  in  a  ring  on  long  grass  under  laden  fruit-trees  ;  two  of 
them,  more  restless  than  the  others,  are  flying  up  a  battlemented  street — 
a  street  blank  with  all  the  ennui  of  the  middle  ages.  Across  a  gulf  is 
visible,  for  the  delectation  of  the  saints,  a  blazing  cauldron  in  which 
Beelzebub  is  sousing  the  damned.  .  .  .’ 

In  his  book-criticism,  as  in  his  criticism  of  life,  there  is 
abundance,  it  is  true,  of  that  quality  which  Heine  describes 
as  the  recognition  of  the  dead  faces  in  ‘  the  Morgue  of 
‘  literature.’  None  the  less  Arnold’s  instrument  is  mainly 
intellectual,  and  it  is  just  bare  intellect  that  will  never  change 
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a  whole  community,  especially  in  England,  where,  if  a  jingle 
may  be  forgiven,  the  appeal  must  always  be  made  more  to 
the  national  side  than  to  the  rational.  An  idea  may  run 
away  with  Germany — though  never  into  spontaneous 
practice.  France  is  always  running  away  into  action  with 
an  idea ;  it  is  a  Gretna  Green  marriage.  But  such  elope¬ 
ments  are  alien  to  the  British  child  of  hard-and-fast  habit, 
who  must  wed  an  idea  after  obstinate  deliberation,  with  some 
chance  of  proBt,  in  the  light  of  day,  accompanied  by  the 
conventions  of  gifts,  food,  and  speeches,  before  that  idea  can 
move  him  this  way  or  that. 

Nor  has  Arnold  escaped  another  half-confusion,  besides 
that  between  Geist  and  Esprit,  in  his  methods  of  pursuing 
foreign  patterns.  Harping  on  the  ‘  disinterested  play 
‘  of  free  intelligence,’  he  frequently  tells  us  that  we 
ought,  as  did  Goethe,  ‘  to  see  things  as  they  really  are  ’ ; 
though,  curiously  enough,  he  has  qualified  this  by  observing 
that  what  Goethe  asked  of  everything  was  ‘  But  is  it  really 
‘  so,  is  it  so  to  me  ?  ’ — a  very  different  matter,  and  a 
manner  ‘  subjective,’  modern  more  than  antique.  This 
quest  after  what  Goethe  termed  the  ‘  Hiibschobjectiv  ’ 
arose  not  from  Goethe’s  critical  so  much  as  his  creative 
instinct,  and  was  by  him  applied  not  to  life  as  Arnold 
applies  it,  but  to  the  ideals  of  Greek  art.  Individuals  can 
be  artists,  but  never  a  large  community.  Arnold,  by  his 
perpetual  use  of  this  formula,  wants  to  create  an  art  out  of 
common  life,  to  make  of  English  society  a  Greek  art. 
French  Esprit,  also,  wishes  to  regulate  a  social  art  by 
harmonies  and  unities.  But  Goethe’s  aim  was  to  bring  the 
strong,  simple,  and  supple  spirit  of  Greek  art  to  bear  on 
individual  life,  and  to  modify  what  is  cut-and-dried  in  its 
routine.  And  in  this  regard  again  Arnold  has  made  still 
one  more  slip.  He  says  that  Goethe  called  the  English 
‘  pedants.’  When  Goethe  used  a  word  which  so  ill  fits  us, 
yet  so  well  the  Prussian  attitude,  he  was  probably  thinking 
of  English  red-tape  officialism  and  its  treatment  of  Napoleon. 
Such  one-sided  pronouncements  of  censors  calling  the 
Englishman  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him,  we  may  meet 
by  retorting  Goethe’s  own  ‘  But  is  it  really  so?  Is  it  so  to 
‘  me  ?  ’  Arnold  has  never  given  us  the  larger  pronounce¬ 
ment  made  by  Goethe  of  that  England  which  he  had  never 
visited.  After  noticing  that  at  VVeimar  (as  indeed  always 
anywhere)  young  England  behaved  ‘  as  if  they  were  universal 
‘  masters  and  as  if  the  whole  world  belonged  to  them,’  that 
‘  these  young  Insulars  ’  were  ‘  dangerous  ’  to  the  peace  of 
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the  sentimental  and  clinging  Friiulein,  Goethe  warmly 
admires  them  ‘  as  complete  men,  even  if  complete  fools  ’ ;  he 
strongly  praises  their  sense  of  personal  freedom,  their  early 
consciousness  too  of  national  glory ;  and  from  the  presence 
of  such  influences  in  their  schools  he  draws  an  inference 
wholly  opposed  to  Arnold’s.  German  education,  even  then, 
he  says,  is  ‘  policed  ’ ;  and  it  is  ‘  tame  ’ ;  it  tries  to  drive  out 
‘  wildness  and  originality,’  whereas  English  youth  developes 
freely  and  respects  itself  because  from  the  first  it  is  respected.* 
So  we  see  that  Arnold’s  own  conversance  with  some  of  his 
foreign  models  is  not  always  full.  In  trifling  details  there 
are  many  instances.  Arnold  says  (and  Mr.  Paul  following 
him)  that  of  Heine  Goethe  remarked  ‘  It  is  love  he  lacks.’ 
Goethe  never  said  anything  so  stupid  of  Heine ;  he  said  it  of 
Platen,  whom  it  fitted.  And  Mr.  Paul,  so  perceptive,  so 
sensible,  so  accurate  and  lucid  in  things  English,  falls  with 
his  leader  into  a  few  of  the  same  ditches.  He  notes,  for 
example,  that  Goethe  called  Spinoza  ‘  a  God-intoxicated 
‘  man.’  It  was  Novalis  repeating  Lavater,  not  Goethe,  that 
so  entitled  him ;  he  impugns  Arnold’s  own  comparison  of 
Heine  with  Byron ;  neither  of  them  at  any  rate  tells  us  that 
Heine  so  compared  himself. 

In  profiting  by  foreign  surveys  of  ourselves  we  ought  to 
be  quite  certain  how  we  are  regarded.  In  applying  ideas  of 
Goethe  or  Heine  or  Rousseau  or  Renan,  it  is  well  to  be  sure 
of  our  authors’  exact  intention.  Goethe’s  ideas  were  not  always 
precisely  what  Arnold  imagined  ;  still  less  has  he  completely 
seized  the  message  of  Heine — so  much  more  ‘  modern  ’  than 
Goethe,  the  very  psalmist  of  modern  feeling,  though  Arnold 
in  his  expounding  vein  declares  that  on  him  more  than  on 
any  other  successor  the  mantle  of  Goethe  fell,  f  Swift,  of 
course,  suggested  Arnold’s  ‘  sweetness  and  light  ’ ;  Swift  and 
Arbuthnot  the  allegory  of  the  brawl  in  Cripplegate.  But 
from  Heine  Arnold  took,  besides  his  use  of  the  phrase 
‘  Philistine,’  his  ideas  of  ‘  Hellenism  ’  and  ‘  Hebraism,’  with 
many  turns  of  his  peculiar  irony.  Let  us  glance  at  these  in 
their  order.  We  shall  be  able,  by  the  way,  to  see  ourselves 
somewhat  as  M.  Boutmy  sees  us,  to  view  a  few  of  those 
characteristics  which  still  offend  or  perplex  the  Continent ; 


*  Eckertnann,  iii.  p.  171. 

t  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  has  recently  mentioned  a  coarse 
comment  by  Carlyle  on  this  very  mistake  made  by  Arnold.  It  vili¬ 
fies  Heine  in  a  manner  that  seems  congenial  to  Carlyle  but  would 
have  disgusted  Goethe. 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  find  how  much  Aimold’s 
own  irony — his  most  effective  weapon — was  indebted  to 
Heine’s.  We  have  already  hinted  some  of  the  directions  in 
which  it  often  differs.  In  others,  Heine’s  worst  side,  the 
side  of  sardonic  rancour,  it  differs  entirely. 

Arnold  was  unaware  of  how  the  term  ‘  Philistine  ’  crept 
into  German  parlance.  It  was  through  a  sixteenth-century 
‘  Town-and-Gown  ’  skirmish.  The  students  rushed  out 
crying  death  to  the  ‘  Philistines,’  and  in  the  noisy  assurance 
that  they  were  the  riotous  children  of  light.  ‘  Sweet 
‘  reasonableness  ’  and  elegant  neutrality  hardly  find  their 
places  here.  Arnold,  as  we  have  said,  had  classes  on  the 
brain ;  to  a  class  he  applied  this  term.  Not  so  Heine,  who 
applied  it  to  every  sort  of  wooden  mind,  and  to  pedants 
moreover  who  mistook  theories  and  routine  for  ideas  and 
action — to  the  ‘  Philister  in  Sonntag’s-rocklein  ’ — the  frock- 
coated  variety.  More  especially  did  he  apply  it  to  the  spurious 
patriotism  which  precluded  Germany  from  being  on  terms 
with  France,  a  good  understanding  with  whom  he  protested 
in  his  will  had  been  one  of  his  chief  endeavours.  Arnold  ap¬ 
plied  ‘Philistine’  to  a  vulgar  and  unintelligent  bourgeoisie. 
He  granted  them  their  sober  and  strenuous  virtues,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  of  these  qualities  England  was  an  Eldorado, 
and  that  what  was  needed  was  their  counterpoise,  ‘  fiexi- 
bility,’  ‘  disinterested  play  of  free  intelligence,’  and  the  like. 
He  laid  further  stress  on  what  might  be  styled  the 
Ghetto  aspect  of  that  puritanism  which  had  so  long 
excluded  them  from  the  theatre,  and  now  in  the  long 
spell  of  reaction  threatened  to  make  them  the  coarsest 
friends,  as  once  they  were  the  coarsest  enemies,  of  art.  In 
like  manner  M.  Boutmy  finds  among  us  an  original  richness 
and  waywardness,  a  self-absorbed  force,  but  a  poverty  in 
refinement,  acumen,  and  considerateness,  in  the  faculties 
that  make  communities  harmonious.  Be  it  so.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  very  intellectual  shortsightedness  of  our  dogged 
industry  that  has  been  able  to  produce  eventually  a  con¬ 
siderable  leisured  class — a  class  that  remains  the  great  lack 
of  America,  that  class  too  which  is  capable  of  nurturing  the 
thoughtful  minority,  the  ‘  remnant  ’  of  whose  merits  Arnold 
in  his  latest  phase  spoke  with  such  hopeful  certainty.  For 
the  defects  of  the  ‘  Philistine  ’  qualities  Arnold  propounded 
however  one  really  practical  remedy.  His  remedies  are  un¬ 
practical  as  a  rule — the  cutting  away  of  entail,  for  example, 
as  a  step  towards  social  equality,  the  expropriation  of  ‘  bad  ’ 
landlords  by  an  impartial  Inquisition  as  a  solution  of  the 
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Irish  difficulty ;  rural  self-government  (which  has  happened) 
for  the  stupidity  of  Hodge  gaping  each  Sunday  over  his 
stile.  But  Arnold’s  antidote  in  this  case  was  one  of  which 
he  was  admirably  fitted  to  judge.  He  desired  good  public 
schools  for  the  small  trading  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  here  he  still  stood  on  continental  ground.  He  wanted 
these  schools  through  State  interference,  while  all  the  time 
those  grammar-schools  existed  ready  to  hand,  the  subsequent 
revival  of  which  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  middle-class 
education :  and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  more  relevant 
had  Arnold  demanded  the  cheapening  and  betterment  of  our 
great  public  schools.  In  any  case,  however,  education  will 
mellow,  but  it  cannot  transform.  Our  ‘  vulgarised  middle- 
class  ’  can  certainly  never  be  conciliated  to  ideas  by  mixing 
with  our  upper  and  ‘  materialised  barbarians.’  Since  Arnold 
wrote,  the  two  have  largely  mingled,  with  the  result  that 
their  respective  ‘  vulgarity  ’  and  ‘  materialism  ’  have  tended 
to  exchange  places.  A  free  and  industrial  Empire  continues 
to  consider  business  to  mean  civilisation  and  comfort  to  be 
progress.  And  as  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  middle- 
upper  class  has  made  it  more  and  more  a  governing  class, 
the  old  cheeriness  of  British  self-sufficiency  has  waned.  Nor 
has  increased  communication  made  this  risen  section  a  whit 
more  communicable.  Indeed,  where  once  our  higher  class 
was  condescending,  it  and  this  class  it  has  included  begin 
to  be  morose. 

But  Arnold  always  rightly  recognised  as  characteristics  of 
every  part  of  the  community  the  British  justice,  the  British 
honesty,  and  the  British  good  humour — our  fair  play,  fair 
dealing,  and  fair  temper.  M.  Boutmy  does  not  dwell  ade¬ 
quately  on  these  features.  But  be  does  dwell  on  what 
Arnold  touched  incidentally  with  respect  to  Ireland,  on 
what  Disraeli  emphasised  throughout  our  foreign  relations, 
and  with  regard  also  to  Ireland’s  real  wish  to  be  governed — 
our  failure  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  alien  races.  The 
Englishman  on  the  whole  lacks  imagination,  the  power  to 
visualise  things  unseen.  He  deems  every  one  of  his  native 
clouds  big  with  blessings,  ripe  to  break  on  every  foreign 
head.  When  the  foreign  head  is  ungrateful  for  the  beneficent 
shower,  and  only  catches  cold,  the  Englishman  stares  dis¬ 
dainfully,  asks  for  what  umbrellas  were  created,  and  thanks 
God  that  he  is  not  even  as  this  foreigner. 

‘  For  it’s  greatly  to  his  credit, 

And  he  himself  has  said  it, 

That,  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations, 

He  remains  an  Englishman.’ 
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What  we  doubt  is  the  power  of  any  ‘  culture  ’  to  implant 
imagination,  which  must  be  inborn.  But  M.  Boutmy  is 
surely  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  French — Arnold’s  idols 
of  Esprit — an  intense  sympathy  with  outside  races.  In  French 
sentiment,  it  is  true,  and  on  French  paper,  sympathy  with  the 
‘  oppressed  ’  is  in  melting  evidence.  But  contracted,  orderly, 
vulgarised,  materialised,  pulpited,  prosperous  England  makes 
the  collections  and  supplies  the  funds.  Nor,  we  take  it,  are 
Algeria  and  Madagascar  the  happiest  instances  of  generously 
understanding  others.  England  does  not  in  the  main  ‘under- 
‘  stand  ’  an  un-English  temperament,  but  she  does  know  how 
to  rule  it  with  justice  as  well  as  strength,  to  correct  without 
kicking  it.  Where  M.  Boutmy  seems  to  us  on  firmer  ground 
is  in  pointing  to  aversion  to  theory  as  a  special  trait  of  English¬ 
men.  It  is  exactly  the  theoretical  strain  in  Arnold’s  teach¬ 
ing  that,  joined  to  his  disgust  for  vehemence,  will  never 
recommend  it  to  the  mass. 

From  Heine  Arnold  also  derived  his  ‘  Hebraism  ’  and 
‘  Hellenism,’  together  with  something  of  his  dictum  that 
religion  is  morality  touched  with  emotion.  Here,  again, 
Arnold’s  employment  of  these  ideas  is  narrower  and  more 
specific  than  Heine’s.  Heine  used  them  as  ‘  a  protestant  of 
the  flesh  ’  with  regard  to  the  double  spirit  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  spirit  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul.  Arnold  uses 
them  not  of  art  and  religion,  but  of  ‘culture’  and  ‘  conduct,’ 
of  mental  and  moral  power ;  while,  as  was  his  wont,  he 
pressed  them  against  the  onesidedness  of  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,  and  of  industrial  competition.  Heine,  however, 
did  expressly  say  that  the  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Calvinists 
‘  judaised.’  Arnold  too  has  said,  repeating  Heine,  that  ‘  the 
‘  great  middle  class  of  this  country  .  .  .  made  choice  for  its 
‘  spirit  to  live  at  one  point,  .  .  .  entered  the  prison  of 
‘  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned  upon  its  spirit  there  for 
‘  two  hundred  years.’  This  was  true  when  Arnold  wrote  it. 
It  is  not  quite  so  true  now.  Our  puritan  classes  during 
the  last  thirty  years  have  been  ‘  seeing  life  ’  with  a  vengeance ; 
Brixton  and  Ibsen  are  met  together,  Salem  and  Corelli 
have  kissed  each  other.  While,  as  we  have  said,  an 
upper  fringe  of  our  ‘  Philistines  ’  has  blended  with  our 
‘  Barbarians,’  two  fresh  developements  are  still  in  process. 
On  the  one  hand  our  ‘  populace  ’  has  become  less  brutal, 
but  also  far  less  amenable  to  religion ;  while  its  own  upper 
portion  in  its  turn  comes  in  constant  contact  with  the 
‘  Philistine  ’  class  above  it,  so  that  the  ‘  Philistines  ’  them¬ 
selves  grow  less  earnest  and  more  material — more  addicted 
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like  the  ‘  Barbarians  *  to  sport  and  food,  less  concerned,  like 
the  populace,  with  the  discipline  of  creeds.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  novel  class  has  arisen,  whose  wealth  ranks  it 
with  our  ‘  Barbarians,’  but  whose  gambling  influence  is  fast 
tainting  every  section  alike.  These  are  our  mushroom 
millionaires,  financiers  who  exert  great  political  power 
without  assuming  great  political  duties — the  class  that  we 
have  styled  apoplectics — bloated  apoplectics  over  a  tawdry 
gaming-table. 

But  to  Heine  Arnold  owed,  besides  the  ideas  of  his 
phrases,  his  unrhymed  metres,  and,  above  all,  much  of  his 
ironical  wit.  Let  us  cull  a  few  specimens : — 

‘  The  newspapers  a  short  time  ago  contained  an  account  of  the 
suicide  of  a  Mr.  Smith  .  .  .  who,  it  was  said,  “  laboured  under  the 
apprehension  that  he  would  come  to  poverty,  and  that  he  was  eternally 
lost.”  And  when  I  read  these  words,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  poor 
man  who  came  to  such  a  mournful  end  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  type — 
by  the  selection  of  his  two  grand  objects  of  concern,  by  their  isolation 
from  everything  else  and  their  juxtaposition  to  one  another — of  all  the 
strongest,  most  respectable,  and  most  representative  part  of  our  nation.’ 

Again : 

‘ .  .  .  That  beautiful  sentence  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  quoted  to  the  Swindon 
workmen,  and  which  I  treasure  as  Mrs.  Gooch’s  Golden  Rule,  or  the 
Divine  injunction,  “  Be  ye  perfect,”  done  into  British — the  sentence 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch’s  mother  repeated  to  him  every  morning  before  going 
to  work,  “  Ever  remember,  my  dear  Dan,  that  you  should  look 
forward  to  being  some  day  manager  of  that  concern  ” — this  fruitful 
maxim  is  perfectly  fitted  to  shine  forth  in  the  heart  of  the  Hyde  Park 
rough  also,  and  to  be  his  guiding  star  during  life.’ 

Once  more : 

‘  I  know  '  (says  ‘  Arminius  ’)  ‘  our  German  constitutionalism  pretty 
well.  It  comes  up  to  the  throne.  With  fullest  heart- devotion  we 
approach  Prussia’s  king  reverently  beseeching  him  to  turn  away  his 
unconstitutional  ministries.  Prussia’s  gracious  king  gives  a  grunt,  and 
administers  a  sound  kick  to  his  petitioner’s  behind,  who  then  departs 
singing  in  fervent  tones,  ”  Hoch  !  for  king  and  fatherland.”  ’ 

Again ; 

‘  I  do  not  class  him  with  the  great  masters  of  human  thought  and 
human  literature — Plato,  Shakspeare,  Confucius,  Charles  Dickens. 
Sala,  like  as  his  disciples,  has  studied  in  the  book  of  the  world  even 
more  than  in  the  world  of  books.  .  .  .  He  blends  the  airy  epicureanism 
of  the  $alo7is  of  Augustus  with  the  full-bodied  gaiety  of  our  English 
cider-cellar.’ 
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And 

‘  Delicacy  !  Surely  I  have  heard  that  word  before.  Yes  !  Before 
I  knew  Sala,  before  I  wrote  for  that  infernal  paper,  before  I  called 
Di.xon’s  style  lithe  and  sinewy.’ 

Finally,  his  familiar  sesthetic  horror  at  the  hideousness  of 
‘  Coles’  Truss  Manufactory  ’ : — 

‘ .  .  .  And  yet,  Arminius,  I  have  a  tenderness  for  that  manufactory. 
It,  with  other  things  in  London  like  it,  is  one  of  my  favourite 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Remember  what  is 
told  us  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  by  Phidias.  It  was  life 
enough  to  have  seen  it.  Felicity  had  then  reached  its  consummation, 
the  spirit  could  grasp  no  more,  and  the  man  might  end.  And  what, 
therefore,  I  a.sk,  must  not  be  in  store  for  the  British  ratepayer  who  in 
his  life  has  only  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  statue  and  Coles’ 
truss  manufactory  ?  His  felicity  must  surely  be  yet  to  come.  Some¬ 
where  beyond  the  grave.  .  .  .’ 

So,  too,  with  that  satirical,  if  perhaps  misplaced,  figure  of 
the  ‘  Philistine  ’  philoprogenitive  who  has  only  to  appear 
before  the  great  Judge  with  his  twelve  children  in  his  hand 
to  ensure  salvation,  or  of  the  ‘  great  Atlantic  rope,  with  a 
‘  Philistine  at  each  end  of  it,  babbling  inutilities,’  or  of  Mr. 
Lowe  as  Pangloss ;  and  indeed  the  whole  range  of  ‘  Friend- 
‘  ship’s  Garland.’  These  are  as  distinctly  echoed  from  Heine 
as  is  Sterndale  Bennett’s  music  from  Mendelssohn. 

The  fact  is  that  Arnold’s  message  is  one  for  individuals, 
and  not,  as  he  insisted,  for  communities.  ‘  Culture,’  he  said, 

‘  to  be  real  must  be  general ;  ’  ‘  we  English,’  he  said,  ‘  have 
‘  no  idea  of  “  the  State.”  ’  But  it  is  because  our  culture  is  a 
leaven,  not  the  lump,  because  our  ‘  state  ’  is  never  allowed 
to  become  bureaucratic,  that  England  remains  England.  The 
remedy  both  for  stupid  zeal  and  for  sensual  apathy  lies,  to  our 
mind,  as  we  have  urged,  far  more  in  higher  zeal,  quickened 
responsibility,  and  quickening  leadership,  in  personality  and 
imagination  acting  on  common  traditions  and  institutions. 

Arnold,  the  man  of  ideas,  was  doomed  to  drudge  on 
uncongenial  paths.  He  did  so  courageously,  amiably,  un¬ 
complainingly  ;  and,  to  quote  a  line  which  he  disliked,  out 
of  his  stony  griefs  Bethel  he  raised.  He  practised  his  own 
higher  precepts ;  it  is  through  his  ideals  that  he  shines. 
With  duty  neither  Geist  nor  Esprit  is  concerned;  Arnold 
was  always  concerned  with  them.  ‘  The  Kingdom  of  God,’ 
he  has  said,  ‘  the  grand  object  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  grand 
‘  object  of  Christianity,  is  mankind  raised  as  a  whole  into 
‘  harmony  with  the  time  and  abiding  law  of  man’s  being, 
‘  living  as  we  were  meant  to  live.’  There  is  a  grand  ideal 
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uttered  in  the  ‘  grand  style,’  the  style,  as  he  termed  it,  ‘  of 
‘  the  centre.’  The  counsel  of  perfection  chosen  by  Mr. 
Russell  in  his  admirable  and  intimate  monograph,  that  if 
every  one  would  mend  one,  there  would  be  more  true  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  world,  is  another  ennobling  ideal.  Arnold’s 
own  unselfishness  of  ‘  culture,’  his  wish  to  exalt  our  valleys, 
to  make  the  crooked  among  us  straight,  his  desire  for  severity 
to  oneself,  to  ‘  let  each  day  be  critic  on  the  last,’  his  real  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  squalid  suflfering  that  depressed  and  shocked 
him  on  his  daily  rounds ;  his  endeavour,  too,  in  criticising 
literature  not  only  to  achieve  Voltaire’s  standard  of  criticism 
as  an  art  (one  far  beyond  the  starched  formalities  of  Fontenelle, 
or,  long  afterwards,  the  slashing  certainties  of  Macaulay), 
but  also  (though  with  far  less  faculty  than  Hazlitt)  to 
achieve  Steele’s  humaner  standard — ‘  to  seize  the  sense  and 
‘  soul  of  a  book,’  the  true  ring,  too,  of  his  patriotism  that 
wanted  the  Continent  to  respect  England’s  voice,  disregarded 
when  he  wrote — all  these  were  stars  by  which  his  own  hard 
course  was  guided.  His  was  not  alone  the  stoic’s  resigna¬ 
tion  or  the  sunniness  of  the  epicurean ;  for  him  ‘  Thy  will 
‘  be  done  ’  meant  actively,  spiritually  ‘  Thy  Kingdom  come.’ 
Herein  lies  his  service  to  us  all.  He  did  fine  things  without 
observation  among  us,  and  he  expressed  them  finely,  while 
his  bright  humour  and  keen  insight  held  up  their  polished 
mirror  to  our  dulnesses  and  foibles.  He  pleaded  for  the 
‘  light  and  healing  of  Apollo  ’  against  the  red  heats,  the 
jarring  clangour,  and  lameness  of  Vulcan.  Our  ‘Middles’ 
naturally  did  not  relish  being  pictured  as  if  they  were  bag- 
men  chaffering  or  chaffing  over  their  grog,  smacking  gross 
lips  in  the  snuggery  of  their  commercial  room.  Our  upper 
class — our  ‘  Lumpingtons  ’ — did  not  relish  being  presented 
as  superannuated  masters  of  deportment  piping  in  the 
market-place  to  surly  children  who  would  no  longer  dance. 
Our  ‘  Reverend  Esau  Hittalls  ’  did  not  relish  being  figured  as 
ignorance  militant,  the  favoured  volunteers  of  folly ;  nor  our 
political  optimists,  when  they  appeared  as  advertising  agents 
of  quack  nostrums.  And  none  of  these  relished  being  told 
that  the  populace  went  ‘  brutalised  ’  and  besotted  alike 
through  their  busybodying  and  their  neglect ;  that  none  of 
their  good  intentions  were  Good  Samaritans  to  a  wayfarer 
robbed  and  wounded  in  our  graceless  desert.  But  all  must 
have  acknowledged  the  radiance  of  the  horizon  above  the 
glinting  ripples  of  his  expostulation.  All,  at  any  rate,  must 
now  feel  that  he  consecrated  ‘  culture,’  that  he  urged  it 

‘  On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 

On  to  the  city  of  God.’ 
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And  all  who  have  read  his  correspondence  must  confess  that 
he  himself  in  secret  silence  stretched  forth  his  wistful  hands 
towards  the  sacred  banks  of  ‘  the  further  shore,’  as  he  sang 
in  cadences  among  his  loveliest : 

‘  Haply  the  river  of  Time — 

As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 
Fling  their  wavering  lights 
On  a  wider,  statelier  stream — 

May  acquire  if  not  the  calm 
Of  its  early  mountainous  shore, 

Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 

As  it  draws  to  the  ocean,  may  strike 
Peace  to  the  soul  of  man  on  its  breast. 

As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him. 

As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away. 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea.’ 
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Art.  VII.— the  CAMBRIDGE  MODERN  HISTORY. 

The  Cambridge  Modem  History.  Vol.  II.  The  Reformation. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  1903. 

^HE  Cambridge  Modern  History  has  reached  the  end  of  a 
second  period.  The  monographical  method  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a  fresh 
consideration  of  its  merits  and  disadvantages.  Though  it 
may  not  seem  to  make  for  a  comprehensive  unity  of  view, 
we  observe  here  no  incongruity  among  the  different  perspec¬ 
tives  of  the  authors ;  nor  is  the  presentment  of  truth  so 
colourless  as  to  be  uninteresting.  But  we  read  history  to  be 
enlivened  and  warmed,  not  only  for  instruction ;  and  though 
these  volumes  are  by  no  means  dull  reading,  the  world  will 
not  rush  to  read  them  with  the  same  eagerness  with  which 
it  welcomes  the  latest  works  of  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  The  historian  as  man  of 
letters  has  still  a  place  in  the  world,  and  no  developement  of 
special  and  departmental  knowledge  can  deprive  him  of  it. 
For  such  an  historian  (may  he  soon  arise  upon  the  world  !) 
such  works  as  that  under  review  are  invaluable.  The  mere 
bibliography  of  this  volume  represents  results  to  master 
which  would  occupy  the  lifetime  of  a  single  scholar,  such  as 
now  scholars  are;  and  our  God-gifted  historian  of  the 
Reformation  will  find  his  labour  lessened,  so  far  as  such 
labour  can  be  delegated  to  others,  both  by  indication  of  the 
sources  of  knowledge  and  by  a  judicious  and  accurate  sum¬ 
mary  and  digest  of  events,  causes,  and  effects.  It  is  good  for 
the  historian  and  for  us  that  the  specialist  should  take  his 
candle  into  the  dark  corners  of  history  and  tell  us  what  is 
there ;  but  the  illumination  of  the  world  must  now  as  always 
be  the  work  of  the  torchbearer  in  the  open  racecourse,  the 
successor  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  of  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus,  a  man  of  like  passions  to  our  own,  not  only  a 
compiler  of  facts  and  dates  and  searcher  of  archives,  or  a 
worker  in  a  single  field. 

The  present  volume  occupies  a  period  of  about  half  a 
century,  from  the  decade  which  includes  the  accessions  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Leo  X.,  and  the  close  of  the 
mediajval  period,  to  that  in  which  fall  the  deaths  of  Mary 
Tudor  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  abdication  of  Charles  V., 
and  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis.  It  is  here  called  the 
Reformation  period.  It  might  also  be  called  the  period  of 
national  demarcation,  the  first  European  period,  the  Spanish 
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period,  the  period  of  the  dawn  of  science  ;  but  no  historical 
event  of  ancient  or  modern  times  marks  an  epoch  more 
clearly  than  the  Reformation,  which  emancipated  speculation 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  broke  the  power  of 
the  greatest  of  European  institutions,  and  incidentally 
divided  Europe  into  two  camps,  and  Germany  almost  into 
two  nations. 

Professor  Kraus,  whose  untimely  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  contribution  to  the  work,  goes  over  the 
same  ground  as  Bishop  Creighton  in  the  history  of  the 
popes  whose  action  and  inaction  led  the  way  to  the  convul¬ 
sion  which  threw  down  so  great  a  part  of  the  papal  fabric. 
The  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel  had  failed  to  reform 
the  Church.  Could  the  popes  do  it  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
if  Leo  X.  or  Clement  VI 1.  had  done  this  or  that,  the 
catastrophe  might  have  been  averted.  The  pope  must 
‘  do  his  kind ;  ’  otherwise  would  not  Adrian  VI.,  the  Dutch 
saint,  have  reformed  the  Church?  He  failed,  not  only 
because  of  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  nor  because  he  fell  on 
evil  days,  but  because  a  reforming  pope  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms;  so  little,  not  so  much,  does  it  matter  in  such  a  case 
in  qucB  tempora  vel  optimi  cuiusque  virtue  incidat.  It  never 
occurred  to  anyone  to  make  Erasmus  pope,  Erasmus  ‘  the 
‘  most  learned  and  the  clearest-sighted  of  living  men.’  *  He 
would  not  have  a  red  hat,  we  know ;  bos  clitellas non  recipiam  ; 
but  it  was  offered  too  late.  Had  he  been  pope,  what  could 
he  have  done  ?  His  own  belief  was  that,  if  Luther  had  been 
let  alone  at  the  outset,  the  conflagration  would  either  not 
have  burst  out,  or  not  have  spread  so  far.  But  Luther 
once  ablaze  could  not  be  put  out  by  cool  good  sense, 
any  more  than  by  excommunications.  When  those  who 
should  obey  reject  moderate  counsels,  rulers  are  driven  to 
repressive  acts ;  and  peace-makers  are  not  listened  to  at 
the  beginning  of  a  contest,  when  compromises  are  not  yet 
thought  desirable.  Pope  Erasmus  would  have  had  no  axe 
to  grind,  no  nephews  to  promote,  no  Italian  faction  to  serve  ; 
would  he  have  had  the  strength  of  wrist  which  the  situation 
required,  as  well  as  the  learning,  tact,  and  versatility  in 
which  he  exceeded  all  men  living? 

The  days  of  great  popes  were  gone  by.  The  popes  of  the 
fifteenth  century  exercised  spiritual  but  not  temporal  power 
in  Europe.  They  secured  authority  in  matters  of  faith  by 
concordats,  which  diminished  their  wealth  and  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  interference  in  secular  affairs  ;  for  in  a  concordat 
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the  pope  is  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty,  not  the  universal 
Father  exercising  the  fulness  of  patria  potestas.  They  main¬ 
tained  the  pomp  of  precedence,  they  received  homage  from 
kings  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  emperors :  but  they  were 
subjected  to  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  John  XXIII. 
and  Felix  V.  were  deposed ;  Eugenius  IV.,  who  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  have  united  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  was  driven  out,  imprisoned,  and  reinstated ;  their  next 
successors  confined  themselves  to  the  government  of  the 
Papal  States  and  dynastic  intrigues,  and  cared  more  for 
letters  and  art,  for  money  and  the  fortunes  of  their  families, 
than  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  Among  these  popes 
are  those  whose  reigns  are  the  subject  of  the  first  section  of 
this  book :  Alexander  VT.,  whose  enormous  vices  did  not 
prevent  him  from  improving  the  government  of  his  state, 
and  even  dimly  visioning  a  united  Italy ;  Julius  II.,  whom 
later  ages  know  best  as  the  angry  warrior  who  tried  to  cast 
out  the  barbarians  from  Italy,  but  who  should  rather  be 
regarded  as  the  friend  of  art  and  humanism,  the  typical 
Eenaissance  pope,  who,  if  it  had  been  possible,  would  have 
reconciled  reason  and  religion ;  Leo  X.,  the  patron  of 
Raphael,  the  humanist  man  of  the  world,  to  whom  Luther 
appeared  a  barbarian  monster ;  Adrian  VI.,  the  dry  doctor, 
as  unintelligible  to  his  Italian  court  as  his  own  language ; 
Clement  VII.,  who  tried  to  play  oflf  France  against  Spain, 
the  shuttlecock  that  would  be  battledore,  who  lost  England 
to  the  Church,  and  did  not  save  Germany ;  Paul  III.,  the 
last  pope  of  the  Renaissance,  who  laboured  to  arrive  at  a 
reconciliation  with  the  German  reformers  without  giving  up 
either  Catholic  dogma  or  humanism,  and  yet  in  whose  time 
Loyola  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Council  of  Trent 
met,  and  Carafifa  organised  the  Inquisition ;  then  came 
Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.,  who  made  the  Inquisition  the  main¬ 
spring  of  their  domestic  policy;  and  the  Jesuits  took  into 
their  hands  the  guidance  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

‘Since  1541*  the  schism  was  an  accomplished  fact,  a  misfortune 
alike  for  North  and  South.  The  defection  of  the  Germanic  world  de¬ 
prived  the  Catholic  Church  of  an  element  to  which  the  future  belonged 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  Latin  races.  From  the  time  of  Paul  III., 
and  still  more  from  that  of  Paul  IV.  onwards,  the  old  Catholicism 
changes  into  an  Italianisra  which  adopts  more  and  more  the  forms  of 
the  Roman  Curialism.’  t 


*  The  date  of  the  religious  conference  at  Katisbon. 
t  P.  34. 
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Charles  V.,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  his  time,  though  not  the  most  brilliant,  has  been  studied 
by  historians  from  every  point  of  view,  and  this  volume 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his  circumstances  and  his 
personal  character.  He  was  not  a  man  of  original  mind ; 
he  did  not  make  situations  and  events,  but  accepted  them, 
and  tried  to  do  his  duty  according  to  his  view  of  a  sove¬ 
reign’s  duty  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self,  the  duty  owed  to  his  kingdoms,  the  Church,  and  the 
house  of  Habsburg ;  a  slow,  cautious,  conscientious,  laborious 
man,  unwilling  to  begin  and  obstinate  to  continue,  who  never 
loved  opportunities  or  made  the  most  of  them.  He  had  no 
wish  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  world  than  that  to  which 
he  was  born,  to  be  an  Alexander  or  even  a  Charlemagne. 
His  plus  ultra  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  Europe ;  his  life 
may  almost  be  characterised  as  one  of  self-defence.  He 
seems  to  have  limited  himself  in  all  directions  ;  his  only 
ambitious  wars  were  those  of  Italy,  where,  however,  both 
as  emperor  and  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  he  had  at 
least  as  good  a  footing  as  his  rival  Francis  I.  In  Italy 
Charles  was  an  alien,  fighting  for  the  interest  of  his 
dynasty  ;  Milan  was  essential  to  him  as  commanding  the 
passes  into  Germany ;  here  he  was  a  rival  of  France  so 
conspicuously  that  this  is  often  taken  to  be  the  key  of  his 
position  in  Europe.  His  other  wars  were  incidental  to  his 
situation — a  situation  which  he  alone  fully  comprehended, 
one  of  extreme  complexity  and  difficulty.  He  bestrode  the 
world  like  a  Colossus,  but  his  immense  power  was  unman¬ 
ageable,  from  inertness  and  division.  Prompt  action  was 
not  only  alien  to  Charles’s  cautious  nature,  it  was  also 
precluded  by  material  difficulties :  vast  distances  to  tra¬ 
verse,  great  length  of  frontier  to  guard,  revenues  never 
more  than  sufficient  for  his  needs,  gathered  in  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  delay,  imperial  dignity  to  support  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  convert  into  imperial  power — a  task  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  surrounding  the  empire  with  Habsburg 
lands,  so  as  to  create  that  belief  in  the  emperor’s  power 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  its  realisation.  His 
Spanish  kingdoms  were  but  recently  united ;  Castile,  Leon, 
Aragon,  and  Andalusia  had  rights  and  customs  which 
could  not  be  swept  away  and  which  hampered  the  king  in 
matters  of  finance.  The  central  power  might  override  them 
in  practice,  but  the  forms  must  be  observed ;  administration 
was  clogged  by  routine  and  smothered  under  heaps  of 
State  papers,  and  the  king,  the  centre  of  authority,  was  as 
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often  as  not  out  of  the  country.  The  money  came  chiefly 
from  the  Netherlands.  There  Charles  was  at  home,  if  any¬ 
where  ;  there  and  in  Spain  his  plastic  years  were  spent ; 
but  the  presence  of  Spanish  garrisons,  the  disregard  or 
contempt  of  local  privileges,  and  the  tightening  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  government  through  the  Inquisition  made  Charles 
personally  unpopular,  and  led  to  the  troubles  under 
Philip  II.  In  Germany  he  was  a  foreigner  recommended 
by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  electors  more  than  by  his 
own  merits—  a  dangerous  and  unknown  quantity.  ‘  So  far 
‘  as  Germany  was  concerned,  the  Emperor  Charles  never 
‘  rose  from  a  dynastic  to  a  broad  national  conception  of  his 
‘  duties  and  of  his  opportunities  as  ruler  of  Germany  ’ 
(p.  145).  He  did  not  care  for,  if  he  at  all  understood,  that 
tendency  of  greater  states  to  absorb  smaller  which  was 
blindly  making  for  the  unity  of  Germany.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  did  not,  as  has  been  said,  seek  to  conquer 
Germany  by  Spanish  arms,  though  he  came  near  to  doing 
so  in  the  times  of  the  Schmalkaldic  war,  when  Spanish  gar¬ 
risons  were  scattered  throughout  the  empire,  and  a  minister 
of  the  emperor  could  say  that  ‘  Spanish  troops  should  teach 
‘  the  Germans  Catholic  truth  ’  (p.  265) .  He  took  his  share 
of  small  principalities  falling  in  under  feudal  usage,  as  all 
princes  did  who  could,  great  or  small,  and  thereby  gained 
a  name  for  ambition ;  for  when  the  lion  begins  to  talk  of 
sharing  the  other  beasts  take  alarm. 

Charles  V.  was  no  common  conqueror  or  ambitious 
schemer.  He  had  no  initiative,  no  clear  line  of  policy  ;  he 
was  lingering  and  heavy  in  action ;  he  believed  in  settled 
rights  and  institutions  ;  he  liked  things  to  be  as  they  were, 
and  had  no  wish  to  create  anything.  So  far  as  a  dominant 
purpose  can  be  perceived  in  his  policy,  it  was  in  the  first 
place  to  exalt  his  house,  to  unite  Italy  with  Spain,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  Indies,  and  leave  the  German  and  Austrian 
lands  to  the  younger  branch.  He  procured  for  his  brother 
Ferdinand  the  succession  to  the  empire  (though  he  tried  at 
a  later  period  to  restore  the  claims  of  the  elder  line),  as  he 
had  left  to  him  the  rich  dower  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  Austrian  duchies. 

The  other  principal  motive  of  his  action  was  faithfulness 
to  the  Church,  though  not  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Here  he 
was  as  stilf  as  his  son  Philip.  Though  he  seemed  to  yield, 
his  ultimate  purpose  was  never  shaken.  When  the  cry  of 
religious  reform  and  religious  freedom  disturbed  settled 
things,  he  saw  in  this  only  a  menace  to  the  Church  and  to 
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the  Habsburg  power,  and  declared  war  against  it :  a 
Lutheran  emperor  would  have  been  as  much  a  contradiction 
in  terms  as  a  Lutheran  pope.  He  represented  antiquity 
and  tradition,  was  in  the  line  of  succession  with  Henry  IV. 
and  Barbarossa,  at  once  lord  and  vassal  of  the  pope,  a 
mediseval  position  based  on  immemorial  precedent. 

In  all  this  Charles  V.  set  himself  to  fight  against  the  stars 
in  their  courses.  Unlike  Eichelieu,  Gustavus,  and  Frederick, 
he  could  not  distinguish  a  rising  cause  from  a  falling  cause. 
National  unity  was  in  the  ascendant,  feudal  disintegration 
discredited ;  but  to  his  mind  nationality  was  a  fool’s  dream, 
disintegrated  feudalism  a  useful  tool  in  a  king’s  hand,  and 
family  greatness  the  most  important  interest  of  all.  If  he 
seemed  to  agree  with  Julius  II.’s  policy  of  driving  the 
French  from  Italy,  it  was  that  he  might  put  the  Spaniards 
in  their  place. 

He  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed.  Holding  such  cards, 
a  moderate  player  would  have  won,  and  Charles,  though  not 
a  player  of  genius,  was  a  good  player.  He  attended  closely 
to  business,  for  which  he  had  great  capacity  in  a  slow  way. 
He  never  forgot  a  command  once  given,  though  he  could 
wait ;  he  kept  always  in  view  the  Church,  the  emperor,  and 
the  house  of  Habsburg.  His  action  was  always  within  the 
limit  of  his  power.  Charles  V.,  if  any  man  ever  did,  knew 
the  advantage  of  silence.  He  would  never  commit  himself. 
He  let  others  make  experiments,  reserving  to  himself  free¬ 
dom  of  action.  Such  policy  discourages  willing  service; 
but  Charles  disliked  willing  service,  as  he  disliked  freedom 
of  any  kind.  Yo  el  Re  was  the  first  article  of  his  creed,  and 
an  industrious  king  will  not  want  for  servants. 

Throughout  the  thirty-seven  years  of  Charles  V.’s  reign 
Germany  is  the  centre  of  European  history ;  but  the  em¬ 
peror,  though  sovereign  of  Germany,  was  not  always  sove¬ 
reign  in  Germany.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
causes  of  weak  government  in  Germany.  It  was  partly 
due,  as  Mr.  Bryce  pointed  out  long  ago,  to  a  confusion  of 
the  emperor’s  position  as  lord  of  the  world  and  as  king  of 
Germany.  As  lord  of  the  world,  the  emperor  had  aU  that 
immense  prestige  and  dignity  could  give,  but  neither  lands 
nor  revenue.  As  German  king  the  emperor,  like  other 
kings,  had  executive  power,  if  he  was  strong  enough  to 
exercise  it.  He  was  leader  in  war,  and  fountain  of  justice 
and  honour,  and  could  call  upon  his  feudatories,  lay  and 
clerical,  to  maintain  him  with  subsidies,  though  he  had 
as  emperor  neither  domain  nor  control  of  customs ;  and  the 
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elective  character  of  his  government  was  a  perpetual  cause 
of  weakness.  In  the  Diet,  the  great  council  of  the  emperor, 
consisting,  like  the  early  parliaments  of  England,  of  all 
tenants  in  capite,  divided  into  three  colleges  or  estates 
{curia)  of  electors,  princes,  and  cities,  the  College  of 
Electors  was  by  far  the  strongest,  and  when  the  electors 
were  agreed  they  could  control  the  emperor’s  policy.  But 
feudalism,  which  weakened  them  individually,  and  particu¬ 
larism,  which  divided  them  by  incompatible  ambitions  and 
interests,  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert. 

Neither  singly,  however,  nor  in  concert  could  they  control 
the  crowd  of  princes  and  nobles  who  held  immediately  of 
the  emperor  and  owed  no  allegiance  to  anyone  else.  It  is 
bewildering  to  look  at  a  map  of  mediaeval  Germany  and 
imagine  the  chaos  of  conflicting  rights  and  interests  which 
it  represents.  The  great  princes  wished  to  swallow  up  the 
small ;  the  small  lived  upon  each  other — ‘  good  luck  to  us 
‘  all,  my  brothers,’  said  Gcitz  von  Berlichingen,  when  he  saw 
the  wolves  tearing  the  sheep — the  ecclesiastical  lords  tried 
to  make  wealth  for  their  relations,  only  the  cities,  the  home 
of  wealth,  learning,  and  progress,  cared  for  peace.  The 
outward  symbol  of  these  anarchical  elements  was  private  war. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  serious  effort 
was  made  to  put  down  private  war  and  to  constitute  a 
national  government  in  Germany.  The  electors  were  not 
without  national  sentiment,  and  they  acceded  to  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Archbishop  Berthold  of  Mainz,  and  pressed 
them  upon  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  his  accession.  These 
reforms  included  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  imperial 
council  {Reichsregiment)  and  a  high  court  of  appeal  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  emperor  and  the  six  electors.  Maximilian 
turned  the  permanent  council  into  a  council  of  regency 
during  the  absence  of  the  emperor.  He  also  set  up  an 
imperial  tribunal  (Reichskammergericht)  responsible  to  the 
estates  of  the  empire,  and  divided  the  empire  into  Circles  for 
the  prevention  of  private  war.  A  general  tax  (the  common 
penny)  was  to  be  levied  for  imperial  purposes.  But  no  one 
cared  to  pay  the  common  penny,  for  there  was  no  central 
power  to  enforce  payment.  The  movement  towards  reform 
failed  for  want  of  persistency  in  opposing  Maximilian’s 
absolutist  tendencies.  Certain  things,  however,  remained, 
among  them  the  prohibition  of  private  war  {Landsfriede), 
and  at  least  the  name  of  the  Reichsregiment. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Reichsregiment  was  an  article 
in  the  Wahlcapitulation  or  election-agreement  of  Charles  V. 
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But  liis  proposal  gave  the  council  no  control  over  foreign 
affairs,  and  subjected  all  domestic  affairs  to  the  emperor’s 
consent.  It  was  to  be  little  more  than  an  advisory  body. 
The  electors  might  have  resisted,  but  the  difficulty  of 
combined  resistance  was  aggravated  by  the  furious  dissension 
caused  by  Luther,  whose  rebellion  against  the  Church  set 
not  only  estate  against  estate  and  prince  against  prince,  but 
class  against  class,  for  the  religious  reform  was  a  middle- 
class  movement,  and  the  traditions  of  the  empire  were  high- 
aristocratic  and  feudal.  All  foundations  seemed  to  be 
unsettled ;  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  Reichsregiment 
(1521)  was  the  signal  for  the  princes  to  strike  at  the 
recent  privileges  of  the  cities,  and  for  the  knights  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  their  right  of  private  war.  The 
Reichsregiment,  impotent  to  make  itself  obeyed  or  even  to 
pay  its  own  expenses,  ceased  to  sit,  and  was  no  more  heard 
of.  At  the  moment  when  the  effort  of  fifty  years  seemed  to 
be  bearing  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  national  Church  was  exerting  itself  in 
opposition  to  Rome,  when  the  national  language  was  taking 
its  place  with  other  modern  tongues,  and  when  a  whole 
nation  was  united  in  the  cry  for  a  pure  Gospel  and  a  cleansed 
Church,  at  that  moment  the  vision  of  a  national  govern¬ 
ment  melted  away.  The  Germans  returned  to  their  usual 
attitude  of  respectful  obedience  to  their  own  princes,  the 
princes  continued  their  quarrels,  the  moneyed  interest — the 
Fuggers  and  Welsers — rose  up  in  favour  of  monopolies  and 
against  taxes,  and  the  emperor  turned  all  to  the  advantage 
ot  his  own  house.  The  desire  for  unity  was  there,  and  some 
of  the  conditions  of  unity.  But 

‘  unity  did  not  come  through  any  of  the  methods  suggested  by 
the  reforming  Diets ;  it  only  came  when  the  imperial  decay,  which 
they  tried  to  check,  had  run  its  full  course  and  the  emperor’s  supre¬ 
macy  had  succumbed  to  the  principle  of  territorial  monarchy.  To  the 
extension  of  that  principle  by  methods  of  blood  and  iron  Germany 
owes  her  modern  unity,  as  England,  France,  and  Spain  owed  their 
unity  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  most  potent  political 
principle  then  fermenting  in  Europe  ;  destroying  the  old,  it  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  new.’  * 

To  establish  a  national  government  there  was  needed  a 
central  position,  a  strong  internal  policy  directed  towards 
consolidation,  and  the  control  of  a  national  army,  and  above 
all  the  constructive  genius  of  a  powerful  mind.  A  Gustavus 
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Adolphus  might  have  done  it ;  how  could  Charles,  with  his 
dull  persistency,  his  ‘  Austrian  depth  of  habituality,’  his 
dislike  of  risks,  his  need  of  money,  his  balancings  and  delays, 
conceive  or  execute  any  such  thing  ? 

The  story  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  has  often  been 
told.  It  has  been  treated  too  much  as  the  history  of  three 
or  four  men — Charles  V.,  Luther,  Philip  of  Hesse,  Maurice 
of  Saxony.  No  doubt  the  character  of  these  men  did  largely 
affect  events,  and  two  of  them,  notably  Luther  and 
Charles  V.,  were  not  only  incarnations  of  a  cause,  but  shaped 
the  cause  by  their  own  personality.  But  behind  both 
Charles  and  Luther,  and  carrying  them  along  with  it,  was 
the  march  of  events,  in  which  ideas  are  more  potent  than 
interests  and  settled  institutions,  the  foundation  of  a 
national  character,  the  opening  of  new  fields  of  thought. 
The  seed  sown  by  Wiclif  and  Huss  had  never  ceased  to  grow; 
the  new  learning  from  Paris  and  Italy,  combined  with  German 
seriousness,  took  form  on  lines  not  new  to  the  German 
mind — the  later  nominalist  philosophy  with  its  antipapal 
tendency,  the  mysticism  of  Tauler,  the  biblical  teaching  of 
Nicolas  de  Lyra,*  and  the  more  recent  doctrine  of  John 
Wessel  and  Luther’s  teacher  and  immediate  forerunner, 
Staupitz. 

All  the  religious  and  literary  culture  of  Germany  was 
centred  at  Erfurt,  the  leading  German  university  of  the 
time,  ‘  the  recognised  meeting-place  of  the  two  opposing  ten- 
*  dencies,  scholasticism  andhumanism  ’  (p.  111).  Here  Luther 
learned,  became  a  scholar,  a  jurist,  and  suddenly  a  monk, 
entering  the  convent  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites,  an  order 
well  known  as  ascetics,  confessors,  and  preachers.  Luther’s 
mind  was  set  on  religion,  not  on  learning.  Though  a  lover 
of  the  Latin  writers,  especially  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  ‘  he  was 
‘  never  a  member  of  the  humanist  circle  ’  at  Erfurt ;  ‘  he 
‘  was  too  much  in  earnest  about  religious  matters,  and  of 
‘  too  practical  a  turn  of  mind.’  f 

To  Wittenberg,  the  university  recently  founded  by 
Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  Staupitz  took 
Luther  and  a  few  brother  monks  to  carry  on  what  they 
must  have  felt  to  be  a  ‘  movement,’  though  they  did  not 
know  in  what  direction  it  was  leading  them.  Luther  became 
known  as  a  preacher.  Then  came  his  visit  to  Rome,  and 
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soon  after  he  settled  at  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theology. 
Like  Colet  at  Oxford,  he  lectured  on  the  text,  not  on  the 
margin,  and  evolved  a  theology  of  his  own,  a  theology  of 
personal  experience  founded  neither  upon  schoolmen  nor 
fathers,  but  upon  Scripture  itself. 

In  his  first  years  Luther  is  a  saintly,  heroic  figure,  the 
very  impersonation  of  honesty  and  courage.  His  character 
is  felt  even  more  than  his  learning,  piety,  and  intellectual 
power.  He  sees  the  abuse  of  indulgences  both  as  a 
theological  absurdity  and  practical  dishonesty,  and  as  a 
popular  fraud  and  grievance,  the  offer  of  a  stone  for  bread, 
a  serpent  for  a  fish,  to  the  simple  folk  who,  pressed  by  the 
double  invasion  of  the  Turks  and  the  plague,  sought  relief 
for  their  spiritual  fears  in  pilgrimages  and  indulgences. 
The  fear  of  death  coming  upon  a  whole  population  quickened 
the  spirit  of  monastic  austerity.  Luther’s  mortifications 
and  visions  were  in  tune  with  the  national  feeling,  a  gloomy 
apprehension  which  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Judge  and 
Mary  the  mediator,  and  even  of  St.  Anne  as  intercessor  with 
Mary.  The  common  people  felt  the  need  of  expiation. 
They  did  not  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayers  and  sacraments, 
but  they  recognised  the  scandal  and  hardship  of  having  to 
buy  them  with  money.  Luther’s  thought  went  far  beyond 
theirs,  but  they  could  follow  where  he  had  gone,  and  under¬ 
stand  his  plain  peasant  speech. 

The  publication  of  the  ‘Theses’  checked  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  was  an  act  of  open  disobedience.  Dis¬ 
cipline  must  be  upheld ;  the  pope’s  claim  to  obedience  rests 
at  last  upon  his  infallibility ;  practice  and  doctrine  are 
closely  connected.  So  thought  the  clerical  mind,  but  had 
not  calculated  on  Luther’s  courage,  pugnacity,  and  power 
of  disobedience.  He  refuses  to  go  to  Home  to  be  judged, 
he  refuses  to  recant,  he  appeals  to  a  general  council.  Here 
come  in  the  tactics  which  a  fighter  ran  never  disregard. 
He  has  discovered  the  falsity  of  the  Decretals,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  emptiness  of  the  Italian  claim,  and  he  comes 
forward  to  defend  a  national  German  position — a  good 
political  hit.  A  little  later  he  discovers  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘  pmnitentia,’  and  a  host  of  medimval  phantoms  dis¬ 
appear.  Luther’s  discoveries  were  often  sudden  and  always 
disturbing.  His  three  treatises,  ‘  The  Liberty  of  the 
‘  Christian  Man,’  ‘To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German 
‘  Nation,’  and  ‘  The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church  ’ — 
the  three  great  Reformation  treatises — mark  this  period  ; 
and  his  burning  of  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  was  not  a 
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mere  outburst  of  fury,  but  a  calculated  act  of  defiance.  So 
clear  was  it  that  Luther  had  the  German  nation  at  his 
back  that  the  Emperor  could  not  act  summarily,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  enforce  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
prisoner  of  the  Wartburg. 

If  those  who  agreed  with  Luther  had  known  the  value 
of  unity,  they  would  have  found  a  starting  point  in  the 
common  feeling  of  resistance  to  Rome,  the  first  feeling 
common  to  all  Germany  since  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 
If  the  German  princes  could  have  combined  to  head  a 
national  feeling,  liberty  and  unity  might  have  been  won  at 
this  moment.  The  proposed  National  Synod  which  was 
intended  to  meet  at  Spires  would  have  loosened  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  German  Church  with  Rome,  and  might  have 
founded  or  foreshadowed  constitutional  government.  But 
they  had  no  common  interest,  only  a  common  dislike  or  fear, 
which  Luther  expressed.  As  the  legate  Aleander  said, 
‘  Nine-tenths  of  Germany  are  Lutheran,  and  the  tenth  cries 
‘  “  Down  with  the  Pope  !  ”  ’  Had  Luther  been  a  politician 
he  might  have  appealed  to  the  common  fear  of  Spanish 
domination  ;  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  this,  the  Spanish 
emperor  had  not  yet  declared  himself  an  enemy  of  the 
German  nation.  Charles,  however,  saw  danger  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  assembly  at  Spires,  and  forbade  its  meeting.  He 
fought  against  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

Luther’s  defiance  of  the  pope  led  to  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  German  Bible,  like  the  English  Bible,  united 
the  national  thought  and  fixed  the  national  language. 
Luther’s  dialect,  the  Saxon  Kamleisprache,  became  hence¬ 
forward  the  German  language,  as  the  language  of  the 
English  Bible  became  the  one  speech  of  Britain,  displacing 
even  the  dialect  spoken  and  written  by  the  king  who 
gave  it  his  authority. 

Luther  thus  passed  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  national 
platform,  bearing  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  for  no  other  would  he 
tolerate.  Never  lived  a  man  who  was  more  firmly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  his  own  opinion.  It  was 
nothing  to  him  that  Switzerland  and  the  French  reformers 
adopted  a  more  radical  change  of  doctrine,  which  ten  years 
after  Luther’s  death  was  formulated  in  the  ‘  Institutio  Reli- 
‘  gionis  Christian^.*  The  egoism,  which  in  commoner  minds 
would  be  arrogance  or  conceit,  was  something  grander  in 
him.  But  churchmen  when  they  become  involved  in  secular 
affairs  seldom  hold  a  consistent  course,  and  Luther  when 
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necessity  made  him  a  statesman  was  a  churchman  still. 
How  awkwardly  he  moved  in  such  things,  how  little  he 
knew  how  to  balance  expediency  against  strict  morality, 
may  be  seen  from  his  action  in  regard  to  the  Peasants’  War 
and  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  He  missed,  from  re¬ 
ligious  self-confidence  and  dogmatic  intolerance,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  uniting  Germany  in  one  comprehensive  religious 
reform.  His  rigid  scheme  of  servum  arhitrium,  his  eclectic 
treatment  of  orders,  vows,  sacraments,  and  ecclesiastical 
rules,  had  neither  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  ancient 
system,  nor  the  sap  and  republican  vigour  of  Calvinism. 
It  may  be  said  indeed  that  there  is  a  simplicity  in  Luther’s 
schemes,  as  in  Calvin’s,  that  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
maculated  coat  of  the  panther,  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  traces  may  be  seen  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Henry  VIII., 
of  Cranmer,  Bucer,  Somerset,  and  others,  and  reflections  of 
continental  perplexities  dead  long  ago,  but  perpetuated  in 
some  corner  of  the  Prayer  Book;  but  such  simplicity  did 
not  make  for  unity  amid  the  chaos  of  governments  in  which 
the  country  lay  weltering,  while  each  prince  and  princeling 
could  force  his  own  creed  upon  his  subjects. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Erastian  principle,  the  principle 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  may  be  dated  from  the 
‘  Recess  ’  of  Spires  in  1526,  when  it  was  agreed  that  each 
prince  for  himself  should  ‘  so  rule  and  hold  as  he  hopes  and 
‘  trusts  iyertrauet)  to  answer  for  it  to  God  and  his  Imperial 
‘  Majesty.’  The  landmarks  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformation  are  conversions  of  princes,  in  some  cases 
ecclesiastical  princes,  taking  their  subjects  with  them.  The 
‘  variable  airs  ’  of  religious  and  secular  motive  were  in¬ 
numerable  and  constantly  shifting  according  to  personal  or 
dynastic  interest  or  caprice,  and  every  turn  of  the  weather¬ 
cock  was  watched  by  Charles  V.  and  his  coadjutor  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  both  skilled  in  the  art  of  ruling  by  division. 

A  sinister  shadow  was  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  reform 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Knights’  War  (1522)  and  the 
Peasants’  War  (1524).  The  knights,  corresponding  to  the 
lesser  barons  of  English  feudalism,  had  not  like  them  been 
absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  landed  gentry.  They  held 
only  of  the  emperor,  and  supported  themselves  by  brigandage 
and  private  war,  a  precarious  livelihood  in  a  time  when 
order  and  decency  were  beginning  to  prevail  over  violence. 
They  lived  like  wolves,  says  Professor  Pollard,  ‘  and  like 
‘  wolves  they  were  generally  hungry.’  They  were  not  re¬ 
presented  on  the  Imperial  Council  {Reichsregimeni),  and 
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the  Imperial  Court  (Reichskammergericht),  with  its  intro¬ 
duction  of  Roman  law,  threatened  to  destroy  their  ancient 
feudal  customs ;  these  grievances,  and  the  constant  pressure 
of  their  powerful  neighbours,  drove  them  into  a  position  of 
chronic  discontent.  United  action  among  such  a  body 
was  difficult,  but  in  1522  the  knights  of  the  Rhine 
provinces  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Archbishop  of  Trier, 
with  Franz  von  Sickingen  the  free  lance  at  their  head.  He 
was  a  Lutheran,  and  professed  the  cause  of  religious  liberty ; 
and  Luther  ‘  looked  to  the  Ritter  as  a  sword  of  the  Gospel, 
‘  aid  openly  incited  them  to  rise  and  spoil  the  unregene- 
‘  rate  priests  and  prelates  ’  (p.  155).  With  Sickingen  were 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  others  of  Luther’s  friends.  The 
movement,  for  all  its  religious  colour,  was  anarchical  and 
retrograde.  It  was  put  down  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  and  Philip  Laud- 
grave  of  Hesse,  afterwards  the  champion  and  the  victim  of 
the  Reformation.  It  served  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
empire  as  a  self-governing  institution  in  comparison  with 
the  several  local  governments,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Reichsregiment ;  and  it  cast  a  shadow  of  rebellion  over 
Luther  and  his  friends. 

The  Peasants’  War  followed.  Luther  had  sung  deposuit 
potentes;  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  for  the  poor,  and 
opened  the  door  to  socialism,  when  he  bade  his  countrymen 
help  themselves  to  the  goods  of  the  greedy  bishops  and 
monks. 

The  demands  of  the  peasants  were  moderate,  though  ex¬ 
pressed  in  violence  ;  but  their  ideas  were  confused  and  con¬ 
tradictory.  They  did  not  know  whether  they  were  asking 
for  a  restoration  of  medimval  custom  to  upset  modern  legal 
and  economic  conditions,  or  were  looking  for  a  millennium 
of  social  equality.  Revolutionists  cannot  discriminate,  and 
when  the  fire  was  kindled  all  established  institutions  were 
set  ablaze.  Images  were  destroyed  and  churches  wrecked  ; 
the  insurrection  was  as  foolish  and  as  savage  as  such  insur¬ 
rections  always  are,  and  was  put  down  by  the  like  ferocity. 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  the  southern  lands  as  far  as  Tyrol 
were  devastated  for  the  second  time  in  a  hundred  years. 
The  gulf  between  poor  and  rich  was  made  wider  and  deeper, 
the  blame  fell  upon  the  miserable,  and  their  slayers  earned 
praise  for  saving  society.  Luther’s  voice,  the  one  voice 
heard  by  all  Germany,  was  uplifted  in  the  cause  of  the 
oppressors,  not  of  the  oppressed. 

‘  Luther,  in  fact,  saved  the  Keformation  by  cutting  it  adrift  from 
the  falling  cause  of  the  peasants  and  tying  it  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
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the  triumphant  princes.  If  he  had  not  been  the  apostle  of  revolution, 
he  had  at  least  commanded  the  army  in  which  all  the  revolutionaries 
fought.  He  had  now  repudiated  his  left  wing  and  was  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  on  his  right.  The  movement  from  1521  to  1525  had  been 
national,  and  Luther  had  been  its  hero ;  from  the  position  of  national 
hero  he  now  sank  to  be  the  prophet  of  a  sect,  and  a  sect  which  depended 
for  existence  upon  the  support  of  political  powers.  Melanchthon 
admitted  that  the  decrees  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  merely  pla¬ 
tonic  conclusions  without  the  support  of  the  princes,  and  Luther 
suddenly  abandoned  his  views  on  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
independence  of  the  Church.’  * 

Luther  hated  war,  and  few  of  his  claims  to  our  admiration 
are  stronger  than  his  energetic  repression  of  the  spirit  of 
war  in  the  princes  who  took  up  his  cause.  As  long  as  Luther 
lived  there  was  no  peace  or  truce  between  the  emperor  and 
his  vassals.  His  fear  of  war  and  anarchy  was  stronger  than 
his  hatred  of  oppression.  He  cannot  escape  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  having  helped  to  raise  the  storm  by  his  writings, 
however  they  may  have  been  misunderstood,  and  of  repudi¬ 
ating  the  men  who  had  hoped  for  his  aid.  It  was  in  self- 
defence  that  he  did  so ;  for  he  could  not  save  them,  and  to 
have  avowed  their  cause  would  have  set  against  him  and  his 
party  all  the  forces  which  made  for  order  in  Germany. 

The  knights  scattered,  the  peasants  crushed,  the  princes 
divided  into  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  league,  it  might  seem 
easy  for  Charles  to  impose  his  will  upon  Germany  and 
restore  peace  to  the  Church.  But  he  had  no  wish  for  civil 
war,  with  its  risks  and  animosities.  To  avoid  disaster  was 
even  more  important  to  him  than  to  win  victories,  as  the 
sequel  showed.  The  date  is  1526.  Though  Charles  had 
just  defeated  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  he  could  at  no  time  afford 
to  disregard  the  French  power.  ‘  The  Most  Christian  King 
‘  was  an  unconscious  ally  of  Luther,  as  he  was  a  deliberate 
‘  ally  of  the  Turk  ’  (p.  39).  The  pope  was  hostile,  and 
leaguing  himself  with  Charles’s  enemies  ;  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  a  large  force  in  Italy,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  was 
busy  with  his  own  rebellious  peasants  in  the  Austrian 
duchies,  and  with  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  schemes.  On 
most  occasions  Charles  V.  was  doing  what  was  best  for  the 
greatness  of  his  house  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  delay.  But 
it  seems  likely  that  if  he  had  acted  boldly  after  the  Treaty 
of  Madrid  (1526),  in  which  he  agreed  with  Francis  I.  as  to 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  he  could  have  crushed  Luther 
and  Lutheranism.  So  he  himself  thought  later ;  but  at  the 
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moment  he  was  diverted  by  the  bad  faith  of  Francis  I.,  and 
alarmed  by  the  League  of  Cognac,  which  touched  the 
national  feeling ;  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the 
Edict  of  Worms.  Having  laid  aside  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  and  allowed  the  religious  question  to  lapse  into  the 
hands  of  the  several  princes,  he  obtained  their  support  for 
his  Italian  war,  and  sent  a  Lutheran  crusade  to  Rome.  The 
Recess  of  Spires  (1526),  with  its  approach  to  toleration,  was 
only  a  truce :  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  preparing  for 
war.  Charles  made  peace  with  the  pope  at  Barcelona  and 
with  France  at  Cambray,  and  went  to  Italy  to  be  crowned 
by  the  pope  and  seal  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  country. 
He  had  already  sent  orders  from  Spain  to  annul  the 
Recess ;  the  majority  of  the  Diet  were  willing  to  obey ;  the 
Lutheran  princes  at  Spires,  in  self-defence  and  ‘  fearing 
‘  God’s  judgement  more  than  the  emperor’s  ban,’  drew  up 
(1529)  the  famous  Protest  which  has  given  its  name  to  half 
Europe. 

Here  again  it  would  seem  as  if  Charles  had  only  to  step 
forward  and  win  the  day.  But  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  who  this  year  besieged 
Vienna ;  and  when  the  emperor,  returning  to  Germany,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Augsburg,  though  he  was  received  with  imperial 
honours,  murmurs  were  heard  which  showed  that  a  strong 
Protestant  wind  was  blowing.  Two  men  stood  firm  and 
saved  the  cause — John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Luther:  a 
notable  fact,  since  resistance  was  the  more  diflicult  because 
the  Protestants,  being  the  minority  in  the  Diet,  had  no  legal 
standing  ground.  Charles  was  willing  to  wait ;  though  not 
generous,  he  was  not  ill-natured;  but  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  was  a  settled  purpose  to  put  Protestantism  down, 
either  by  reconciliation  with  Rome  or  by  fire  and  sword. 
He  was  engaged  to  do  this,  both  implicitly  as  emperor  and 
explicitly  by  covenant  with  Clement  VII.,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  his  word. 

Always  the  friend  of  legality,  he  proceeded,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Catholic  majority,  to  reconstitute  the  imperial 
Kammergericht  or  high  court  of  appeal,  and  to  set  law- 
traps  to  snare  Protestant  princes  severally.  The  Protestants 
saw  that  what  concerned  each  concerned  all ;  and  the 
League  of  Schmalkalde  was  formed.  Charles  ‘  had  missed 
‘  the  golden  opportunity  ;  it  did  not  recur  for  fifteen  years, 
‘  during  which  two  wai  s  with  the  Turks  in  Europe,  two 
‘  wars  in  Africa,  and  two  wars  with  France,  distracted  his 
‘  attention  from  German  affairs  ’  (p.  217). 
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During  the  ten  years  which  followed  1530  Charles  V. 
became  more  confessedly  the  enemy  of  Germany.  The 
League  of  Schmalkalde  did  not  break  up ;  it  was  clear  that 
Protestantism  could  only  be  put  down  by  the  sword,  and 
Charles  hesitated  to  accept  the  necessity  of  civil  war. 
‘  Before  1545,  however,  this  reluctance  had  been  removed. 
‘  The  logic  of  facts  had  proved  that  it  was  a  death- 
‘  struggle  in  Germany  between  the  mediaeval  Church  and 
‘  empire  on  the  one  hand  and  Protestant  territorialism 
‘  on  the  other’  (p.  247).  Charles  had  laboured  in  vain  to 
reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  the  Church ;  Melanchthou’s 
efforts  for  a  compromise  had  failed  ;  a  general  council  was 
to  be  called,  but  would  the  Protestants  obey  the  council  ? 
Luther  had  repudiated  it  as  a  meeting  of  Spanish  and  Ita¬ 
lian  bishops.  Luther  was  dead,  but  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death  (1546)  the  Protestant  princes  rejected  the  proposed 
council  and  called  for  a  national  synod.  The  council  met  at 
Trent  without  their  assistance,  and  Charles,  who  had  now 
secured  Maurice  of  Saxony,  struck  the  blow.  The  chiefs  of 
the  League  carried  on  war  badly,  like  the  field  deputies  in 
Marlborough’s  wars,  missed  their  opportunities,  and  were 
overwhelmed  at  Miihlberg,  in  April  1547. 

Time  and  patience,  and  the  blow  struck  at  the  right 
moment,  had  at  last  put  Charles  in  the  position  of  a  dictator, 
lie  posed  as  mediator  and  pacificator,  not  as  conqueror ;  but 
the  Diet  of  1547  saw  in  his  plans  for  a  new  constitution  the 
design  of  Habsburg  autocracy,  and  his  project  of  a  reformed 
executive  and  a  league  of  princes  fell  through.  The  pope’s 
refusal  to  send  the  council,  then  sitting  at  Bologna,  back  to 
Trent  brought  about  the  Interim  (1548),  a  via  media,  a  gracious 
concession  toconqueredrebels,  which,  if  thankfully  accepted, 
should  in  time  lead  Germany  back  to  the  fold  of  St.  Peter.  The 
plain  fact  was  that  Germany  had  broken  out  of  St.  Peter’s 
fold,  and  could  only  be  driven  back  by  such  disciplinary 
methods  as  Henry  VIII.  might  apply  in  England,  or  Charles 
himself  in  his  own  dominions,  but  not  in  the  empire.  In 
spite  of  Miihlberg,  the  king  of  Germany  was  not  as  the 
king  of  Spain. 

‘  The  whole  nation  was  growing  more  and  more  hostile  to 
‘Charles  and  his  Spanish  troops’  (p.  268).  Maurice,  the 
usurping  Elector  of  Saxony,  turned  his  coat  once  more,  and 
in  company  with  his  confederate  princes  invited  the  King 
of  France,  ‘  Catholic  at  home  and  Protestant  abroad,’  into 
Germany :  the  ill-omened  beginning  of  three  hundred  years  of 
war.  The  ‘  Three  Bishoprics  ’  became  French  territory  ;  the 
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euiperor  was  caught  unawares,  and  fled  across  the  Brenner. 
The  conquest  of  Germany  had  failed.  But  Charles  lost  neither 
courage  nor  patience.  He  refused  to  sanction  any  surrender 
of  principle  ;  the  question  of  religious  peace  must  be  referred 
to  a  Diet.  Here  he  stood  firm,  ‘  and  among  the  circuni- 
‘  stances  which  preserved  so  large  a  portion  of  Germany  to 
‘  the  Eoinan  Catholic  faith,  not  the  least  is  the  unshaken 
‘  constancy  which  Charles  V.  evinced  at  the  worst  crisis  of 
‘  the  Catholic  cause  in  Germany.’  * 

The  Protestant  electors,  when  the  Electoral  College  met 
at  Augsburg  in  1555,  put  forward  high  claims.  At  last 
from  the  conflict  of  incompatible  demands  a  resultant  was 
arrived  at,  the  principle  of  which  ^vas  absolutist  and  par- 
ticularist.  Each  prince  was  to  settle  the  faith  of  his  own 
subjects,  allowing  dissentients  to  emigrate;  the  formula  of 
this  is  cujus  regio  ejus  religio ;  the  question  of  toleration 
and  that  of  ecclesiastical  states,  though  settled  in  terms, 
remained  to  vex  a  later  generation.  ‘  The  so-called  Peace 
‘  of  Augsburg  ....  rested  upon  a  double  equivocation,  and 
‘  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.’ 
A  comprehensive  scheme  of  doctrine,  or  a  large  scheme 
for  toleration  of  dissidence,  might  have  joined  into  one 
body  of  religious  sentiment  the  reformers  of  North  Ger¬ 
many,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Habshurg 
territories:  but  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  doctrine  could 
only  have  been  enforced  by  a  power  like  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  and  of  toleration  Luther  had  as  little  idea  as 
Charles  V.  himself.  Without  comprehension  or  toleration  the 
separatist  tendency  of  dissent  is  infinite.  In  asserting  their 
right  to  differ  from  the  Church,  the  Eeformers  granted  liberty 
to  others  to  differ  from  them,  but  they  were  slow  in  recog¬ 
nising  this.  It  was  not  till  after  the  bitter  experience  of 
nearly  a  century  of  Austrian  oppression  that  the  Germans  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  discovered  that  there  is  a  unity  in 
Protestantism  as  well  as  in  Catholicism,  and  that  those  who 
reject  papal  rule,  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  are  all  rebels 
together ;  a  lesson  which  it  seems  the  Church  of  England 
has  learnt  and  forgotten  again. 

If  we  compare  the  growth  of  reformed  doctrine  in  different 
countries  we  find  much  diversity.  In  Germany  it  took  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  questions.  If  Protestantism  was  in  the  air  in 
all  countries,  in  Germany  it  was  rather  the  air  itself  which 
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all  must  breathe.  Lutheran  books  made  their  way  every¬ 
where. 

In  Switzerland,  the  only  democratic  country  in  Europe, 
the  new  gospel  had  free  course ;  Zwingli’s  uncompromising 
doctrine  suited  the  national  character;  the  Zwinglians  were 
for  enforcing  conformity,  the  Catholic  cantons  resisted ; 
in  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  reformers  were  beaten 
and  Zwingli  killed,  but  he  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Calvin.  The  Consensus  Tigurinus  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger 
(1549)  united  Protestant  Switzerland  and  separated  it  from 
Protestant  Germany,  though  Calvinism  was  to  have  a 
history  in  Germany,  too,  in  the  next  generation ;  but  from 
Geneva,  not  from  Zurich,  went  out  the  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  which  set  France  on  fire  and  wholly  absorbed  Scotland. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  principal  result  of  Zwingli’s 
action  was  the  permanent  political  separation  of  the  Catholic 
cantons  from  the  Protestant. 

If  the  form  which  French  Protestantism  ultimately  took 
was  exotic,  its  beginnings  were  national.  Ecclesiastical 
scandals  were  as  plentiful  in  France  as  in  other  countries ; 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Lewis  XL  and  the  Concordat  of 
Lewis  XI 1.  transferred  much  of  the  papal  authority  to  the 
crown ;  reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  was  not  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  king,  nor  reform  of  doctrine  from  the  Church ; 
movement  must  come  from  outside  the  establishment  of 
Church  and  State.  In  no  country  was  the  Renaissance 
accepted  and  adopted  more  naturally  than  in  France.  The 
beginnings  of  Protestantism  in  France  were  not,  as  in 
Germany,  connected  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and 
rebellion,  but  peaceful,  literary,  and  refined.  They  did  not 
spring  out  of  the  popular  conscience,  like  Lollardy  and  the 
Bohemian  forms  of  dissent,  though  they  soon  spread  among 
the  people.  Farel  and  Berquin  were  nobles,  Lef^vre, 
Roussel,  and  Bri9onuet,  fashionable  clerks  and  scholars ;  only 
Leclerc,  the  weaver  of  Meaux,  came  from  the  lower  ranks, 
and  represented  the  violent  iconoclastic  spirit.  Jacques 
Lefevre  (Faber  Stapulensis),  the  first  in  the  field,  was  a 
humanist  and  theologian,  whose  theology  came  from  Italy 
and  was  based  on  St.  Paul,  and  who  taught  Luther’s 
doctrine  seven  years  before  Luther.  Luther’s  Latin  works 
were  read  in  France,  and  an  evangelical  propaganda  was  set 
up  by  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre, 
‘  la  Reine  Margot,’  under  whose  patronage  Lefevre  published 
a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  But  though 
Luther’s  books  were  read  in  France,  the  influence  of  Basel, 
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Zurich,  and  Strasburg  was  felt  more  than  that  of  Witten¬ 
berg.  Luther  threw  down  the  wall ;  Calvin  entered  the 
breach  with  Bucer  and  Zwingli. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Eeformation  in  France,  though  its 
earlier  stages  were  almost  entirely  religious  and  humanistic, 
are  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  religious  movements  are 
inextricable  from  secular  motives.  It  is  a  history  of  steady 
growth  and  fitful  repression.  Francis  I.  was  for  letting  the 
Protestants  alone,  but  sold  them  to  the  clergy  for  a  grant  of 
a  million  livres.  Whenever  he  was  making  alliance  with  the 
German  Protestant  princes,  he  checked  the  zeal  of  the  law, 
to  which  his  rebellious  subjects  were  forfeit ;  when  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  pope  or  the  emperor  the  fires  blazed 
up  again.  Protestantism  increased  rapidly :  the  timorous 
meetings  of  tens  and  dozens  rose  to  hundreds,  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  suppress  it.  It  could  be  crushed,  but  refused 
to  be  ignored.  The  Protestants,  however,  had  no  existence 
in  the  law,  and  were  liable  to  all  extremities  if  the  policy 
of  the  Court  turned  against  them.  Only  in  1562  was  a 
legal  recognition  granted,  and  then  on  such  humiliating 
terms  as  to  be  an  encouragement  to  resist ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  anarchy  broke  out  into  civil  war. 

‘The  Reformation  in  France  never  developed  into  a 
‘  national  movement.’  Closely  connected  in  its  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Renaissance,  it  became  a  popular  movement, 
and  took  root  in  the  cities,  especially  in  the  Provincial 
south ;  was  condemned  by  the  University  and  Parliament 
of  Paris ;  was  taken  up  by  great  personages  and  families, 
Chatillons,  Montmorencys,  Bourbons ;  used  against  the 
Government  as  a  political  engine,  and  even  as  a  standard  of 
revolution  by  several  generations  of  malcontents.  Recog¬ 
nised  as  a  disturbing  element  by  the  Huguenot  king 
Henry  IV.,  it  was  rendered  harmless  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ; 
but  it  is  a  true  paradox  that  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were 
in  the  satne  sequence  of  events,  for  Protestantism  ceased  to 
be  interesting  when  it  ceased  to  be  persecuted ;  it  was  no 
longer  an  intellectual  force  in  France,  the  number  of  Pro¬ 
testant  congregations  dwindled,  and  the  way  was  prepared 
for  its  extinction. 

As  the  German  Bible  is  Luther’s  monument,  so  Calvin’s 
is  the  ‘Institutio  Religionis  Christianae.’  The  ‘Institutin’ 
could  not  have  been  written  without  German  influence,  but 
its  form  and  spirit  are  French.  ‘The  Reformed  Church,’ 
says  Dr.  Fairbaim,  ‘  bore  even  more  than  the  Lutheran  the 
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‘  impress  of  a  single  mind  ;  but  then  that  mind  was  as  typical 
‘  of  France  and  the  second  Protestant  generation  as  Luther 
‘  was  typical  of  Germany  and  of  the  first.’  * 

These  two  names  overshadow  all  others  connected  with 
the  Reformation.  The  two  men  are  well  contrasted  by  Dr. 
Fairbairn  in  his  chapter  on  the  Reformed  Church.  Luther 
was  an  iconoclast,  a  rebel  and  fighter ;  Calvin  an  organiser 
and  constructor.  Luther  was  a  great  character,  whose 
system,  heterogeneous  and  inconsistent,  was  imposed  by  his 
own  personality,  which  it  reflected  ;  Calvin  a  clear  intellect, 
as  lucid  in  vision  as  severe  in  logic,  who  from  the  Bible 
and  St.  Augustine  laid  down  rules  of  scientific  theology. 
Luther  was  a  schoolman,  Calvin  a  humanist ;  Luther  a 
supporter  of  secular  and  monarchical  government,  Calvin 
the  inventor  of  a  theocracy,  a  state-in-church  system  which 
is  essentially  democratic,  though  in  his  hands  it  turned  into 
an  autocracy.  The  keystone  of  Luther’s  system  is  Justifi¬ 
cation  by  Faith,  to  which  Calvin  adds  ‘of  the  Elect,’  driving 
to  its  sternest  concdnsion  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination,  unmodiBed  by  the  Augustinian  theory  of  the 
Church.  This,  to  those  outside  his  system,  is  Calvinism ; 
by  those  within  the  fold  the  Church  organisation  is  prized 
as  highly  as  the  theology ;  the  Presbyterian  discipline, 
organised  in  every  detail,  extending  into  every  part  of  public 
and  private  life,  repugnant  to  the  English  character  with 
its  love  of  compromise  and  worship  of  good  sense,  but 
attractive  to  the  more  logical  intellect  of  the  Scottish  and 
French  nations. 

Protestantism  held  no  ground  in  Italy,  and  hardly  set 
foot  in  Spain.  In  Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  reform  was  threefold :  religious  and  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  or  practical.  Italy  was  the  home 
of  free  inquiry ;  in  no  other  country,  not  even  France,  where 
heat  of  party  often  disturbs  intellectual  clearness,  was  it  so 
easy  to  speculate  on  high  subjects  without  loss  of  temper. 
Scholastic  theology  was  not  dead,  and  the  Augustinian 
system,  with  its  medimval  interpretation,  held  the  field  and 
supplied  all  the  terms  of  theology.  Humanism  was  the 
new  language  which  was  to  become  the  speech  of  the  world, 
into  which  all  others  must  be  translated;  and  it  was  in 
Italy,  where  humanism  arose,  that  this  language  was  first 
understood.  The  reformers,  ascetic,  doctrinal,  humanist,  at 
first  all  worked  together ;  but  after  a  time  those  who  were 
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content  with  a  reform  of  practical  abuses  stood  aloof  from 
those  who  would  examine  the  grounds  of  belief. 

The  Italian  character  has  never  been  very  accessible  to 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  coolheadedness  which  makes 
Italians  distrust  the  vitality  of  enthusiasm  and  the  clear¬ 
sightedness  which  makes  them  suspect  its  sincerity  make 
them  tolerant  of  the  form  of  religion  which  they  know. 
They  are  no  more  reverent  to  the  pope  than  Pasquin 
himself,  whom  Adrian  VI.  would  have  burnt  for  lime,  but 
they  do  not  want  any  other  institution  in  the  place  of  the 
pope. 

Out  of  the  reaction  against  medimval  corruption  and  later 
obscurantism  came  forth  that  enlightened  Christianity 
which  took  shape  in  the  ‘  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,*  the  band 
of  high-minded  men  who  endeavoured  to  guide  the  Church 
in  a  middle  course  between  Lutheranism  and  Curialism,  and 
brought  about  in  the  end  a  purification  of  the  Church,  but 
also  a  hardening  of  dogma  and  confirmation  of  papalism. 
The  first  step  in  the  Counter-reformation,  or  Catholic 
Revival,  was  the  Consilium  de  emendanda  ecclesia  (1537), 
the  work  of  Contarini,  Sadoleto,  Giberti,  and  CarafFa,  which 
was  put  on  the  Index  by  the  same  Caralfa  when  pope ;  the 
last  was  the  establishment  of  papal  autocracy  by  the  Jesuits 
through  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562.  So  little  can  the 
originators  of  events  foresee  their  ends. 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  and  especially  in  Venice,  the  least 
priest-ridden  of  Italian  states,  Luther’s  books  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  sale,  preachers  were  numerous,  there  was  even 
some  talk  of  union  with  the  congregations  of  Zwingli.  The 
government  was  not  favourable,  but  also  was  not  disposed 
to  interfere  if  it  could  be  helped ;  prosecutions  took  place ; 
it  was  in  Venice,  indeed,  in  1530,  that  CarafFa  began  his  career 
as  persecutor.  Between  1597  and  1600  eight  hundred  trials 
for  heresy  were  instituted ;  the  Venetian  state  being  witling 
to  display  orthodoxy  now  and  then,  as  a  cloak  to  its  political 
independence,  so  dear  to  Fra  Paolo  and  his  English  friends. 
At  Lucca  the  most  famous  name  is  that  of  Bernardino 
Ochino.  At  Ferrara  the  Duchesse  Renee  of  France,  daughter 
of  Lewis  XII.,  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  her  husband 
and  other  good  Catholics  by  her  irregular  opinions.  In 
1536  Calvin  paid  her  a  quiet  visit ;  four  years  later,  she 
ceased  to  conform;  she  was  instructed,  imprisoned,  re¬ 
conciled  ;  and,  finally,  after  her  husband’s  death  retired  to 
Montargis,  and  there  did  what  she  could  to  protect  heretics ; 
a  vehement,  high-minded,  not  very  strong-headed  great  lady. 
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At  Modena  there  was  much  burning,  but  not  enough  to  stop 
the  mischief ;  at  Naples  the  Spanish  Juan  Valdes  (the  ‘  John 
‘  Valdesso  ’  known  to  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  Izaak  Walton) 
gathered  many  inquirers  round  him,  conspicuous  among  whom 
were  Giulia  Gonzaga  Duchess  of  Traietto,  Yittoria  Colonna, 
and  Vermigli,  better  known  as  Peter  Martyr,  who  played 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  English  Reformation  under 
Edward  VI.  Juan  Valdes  never  broke  entirely  with  the 
Church,  but  his  followers  came  under  the  comprehensive 
title  of  heresy.  There  was  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  itself 
enough  zeal  and  learning  to  furnish  forth  a  religious 
renaissance ;  but  the  secular  powers  were  under  the 
shadow  of  Spain  and  the  Vatican,  and  the  Vatican  was 
guided  by  Carafifa  and  Loyola,  by  whose  advice  Paul  III. 
(1542)  set  up  in  Rome  the  ‘  Holy  Office  of  the  Universal 
‘  Church :  ’  an  institution  which  did  more  for  the  degradation 
of  Italy  than  even  the  absolutism  of  Austrian  and  Bourbon 
sovereigns,  its  willing  instruments,  and  which  remained 
active  till  recent  times,  as  the  history  of  the  liberation 
movement  testifies. 

The  story  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
brief  and  tragic.  Complaints  of  the  evil  lives  and  high 
pretensions  of  the  clergy  stirred  little  indignation  in  Spain, 
for  the  grosser  abuses  of  discipline  both  among  seculars 
and  regulars  had  been  removed  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and 
the  gibes  of  Erasmus  missed  their  aim  in  that  country,  or 
were  fought  over  by  Erasmistas  and  anti-Erasmistas.  The 
temper  of  the  nation  was  inclined  to  authority,  and  its 
religion  was  of  an  ecstatic  and  imaginative  nature,  not 
reflective  like  the  German  nor  logical  like  the  French.  The 
splendour  and  gloom  of  Catholicism  were  more  congenial  to 
Spanish  feeling  than  the  bare  churches  and  shorn  ceremonies 
of  the  reformed  lands.  Moreover  the  Inquisition  was  active, 
and  Torquemada  was  not  forgotten.  Protestantism  hardly 
got  a  hearing.  Such  Reformers  as  could  made  their  way 
to  safer  countries ;  Juan  Valdes,  the  brothers  Enzinas 
(Dryander),  Miguel  Serveto ;  though  the  fires  were  waiting 
for  them  there,  and  Servetus  perished  in  the  house  of  those 
who  should  have  been  his  friends.  Carranza,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  the  greatest  dignitary  in  Spain,  perhaps  the 
second  in  the  world,  was  struck  down ;  and  though  he  was 
not  burned,  a  seventeen  years’  imprisonment  broke  his 
health  and  his  spirit,  and  he  died  reconciled  but  disgraced. 

Charles  V.’s  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  Inquisition  became 
more  fierce  as  his  health  failed  and  his  mind  became 
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afifected  by  religious  mania.  From  his  convent  at  Yuste 
he  urged  Philip  to  the  work  he  loved,  and  as  the  police 
throughout  Spain  was  well  organised  and  served  by  a 
multitude  of  spies,  it  was  not  difficult  to  lay  hands  on  the 
suspect.  Eight  hundred  alone  were  arrested  in  Seville,  few 
of  whom,  if  any,  escaped  punishment  of  some  kind. 

‘  In  Spain  itself  the  movement  appears  to  have  had  little  vitality, 
except  in  two  centres,  Valladolid  and  Seville.  Two  autos  de  fe  at 
Valladolid  and  two  at  Seville  of  the  thorough  kind  instituted  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  sufficed  to  break  up  the  Reformed  in  these 
centres ;  and  the  few  who  remained  were  gradually  swept  away  by  the 
same  drastic  methods.’  * 

The  same  stiffness  of  discipline  and  ubiquity  of  police  re¬ 
pressed  Protestantism  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  Lutheranism  in  the  north,  Zwinglianism  and, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Calvinism  in  the  provinces 
bordering  on  France,  never  rested ;  but  though  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  its  Spanish  form  could  not  be  introduced,  so  sharp 
was  the  discipline  and  so  watchful  the  police  that  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries  under 
Charles  V.,  which  blazed  out  in  his  son’s  reign  to  such  a 
beacon  to  lighten  the  nations,  is  little  more  than  a  record 
of  imprisonments  and  tortures,  and  burnings  of  books  and 
human  beings.  The  causes  and  the  events  of  a  religious 
movement,  in  which  at  least  50,000  people  are  said  to  have 
suffered  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  alone,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  though  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  drama  belongs  to  the  next  generation ;  but 
it  is  hardly  touched  upon  by  our  authors. 

Want  of  space  prevents  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Scandinavian 
lands  and  in  Poland.  In  both  secular  causes  count  for 
much.  The  northern  nations  were  violently  agitated  by  the 
ambition  of  Denmark,  the  liberation  of  Sweden,  and  the 
change  of  dynasty.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  sovereigns 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  more  phleg¬ 
matic  people  followed  their  leaders  without  much  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  in  the  end  the  ‘  Episcopal  *  Lutheran  Settlement 
was  established  which  now  exists.  Among  the  more  fiery 
Poles  the  congenial  anarchy  broke  out  into  extreme  opinions; 
the  two  Socini  f  had  many  followers,  the  rule  cujus  regio  was 
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interpreted  as  extending  to  noblemen’s  houses.  ‘  The  evolu- 
‘  tion  of  a  Reformed  National  Church  was  impossible ;  the 
‘  Reform  movement  never  obtained  any  vital  hold  on  the 
‘  mass  of  the  people ;  and  no  united  opposition  could  be 
‘  offered  to  the  forces  of  the  Counter-Reformation  when  at 
‘  length  they  began  to  act.* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  failure  of  Contarini  and  the 
‘  gracious  idealists,’  his  companions,  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  the  Church  and  Luther.  Much  of  the  Connlium 
de  emendanda  ecclesia  was  carried  into  effect;  much  had 
already  been  emended  by  concordats,  and  by  kings  who 
wished  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house.  But  the  reform 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants,  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  rest,  the  evangelisation  of  doctrine  and  cutting  off 
of  superstition,  was  made  less  possible  than  before  the 
Church  was  swept  and  cleansed,  because  the  learning  and 
piety  of  the  Church  came  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  de¬ 
fenders. 

Caraffa  was  the  moving  and  controlling  spirit  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  To  him,  as  to  the  Protestants,  dogma  was  the 
one  thing  needful ;  the  new  societies  which  sprang  up  to 
defend  medimval  orthodoxy  were  his  instruments — Theatines, 
Barnabites,  Somascans,  Capuchins.  Closely  connected  with 
orthodoxy,  that  is,  unity  of  belief,  was  papal  autho¬ 
rity,  that  is,  unity  of  discipline.  The  general  voice  of 
Christendom  called  for  a  council.  The  Germans  saw  in  it 
a  hope  of  national  and  popular  action.  The  emperor  hoped 
for  advantage  to  his  house.  The  popes  remembered  Basel 
and  Constance,  and  mistrusted  both  emperors  and  bishops 
in  council.  But  when  the  emperor  insisted,  and  the 
bishops  met  at  Trent,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
turned  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  See.  The  substitution 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  of  votes  per  capita  instead  of  per 
nationes,  the  clause  proponentibus  legatis,  which  gave  the 
papal  party  the  initiative  in  everything,  the  constant  refer¬ 
ence  of  doubtful  points  to  the  pope  for  decision,  laid  more 
firmly  the  foundations  of  TJltramontanism. 

The  Jesuits  Laynez  and  Salmeron,  two  of  the  original 
companions  of  Ignatius,  who  appeared  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  as  the  Pope’s  theologians,  opposed  all  reform  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline.  They  stood  out  for  the  pope’s  authority 
as  against  that  of  the  episcopate,  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
ancient  exclusive  rules  as  against  the  more  tolerant  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  French  prelates  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 

The  success  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  due  in  great 
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measure  to  its  faithfulness  to  an  ideal.  Its  motto  perinde 
ac  cadaver  is  impressed  on  the  spirit  of  every  recruit  in  the 
regiment ;  and  as  long  as  such  devotion  to  ideals  remains 
in  a  society,  be  it  Jesuit,  Covenanter,  or  Janissary,  it  will 
succeed. 

Two  things  may  be  remarked  in  the  early  constitution 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  both  making  for  effectiveness  and 
power:  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
General,  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  companions  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  absolute  power  of  the  General 
ensured  strict  military  discipline,  prompt  action  without 
discussion,  reference  of  everything  to  headquarters ;  the 
ubiquity  of  the  order  made  them  an  intelligence  department 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  pope  could  only  work  as  it 
were  in  public  and  in  committee,  and  by  recognised  methods. 
The  Jesuits  were  everywhere,  dealt  secretly  and  individually 
with  business  of  every  kind ;  converting  and  assimilating 
everything  to  the  service  of  Holy  Church  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  papacy.  We  may  dislike  the  ends  and  the  means, 
but  we  cannot  help  admiring. 

The  Jesuits  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  are 
the  educative  and  directing  power,  the  Inquisition  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  and  corrective ;  both  in  continual  touch  with  the 
Roman  centre. 

We  should  have  expected  a  fuller  notice  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  a  volume  which  has  for  its  subject  the  religious 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  all  we  find  is  contained 
in  two  pages  of  summary ;  *  though  the  writer,  Mr.  R.  V. 
Laurence,  justly  recognises  the  Inquisition  as  one  of  two 
agencies,  the  other  being  the  Society  of  Jesus,  ‘  which 
‘  became  the  most  potent  of  the  forces  that  regenerated 
‘  Catholicism.* 

The  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  told  at  large  by  Sarpi 
and  Pallavicini,  may  be  shortly  summarised  thus.  It  was 
intended  by  the  secular  powers,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
non-Italian  episcopate,  to  reform  the  abuses,  enlarge  the 
doctrine,  and  heal  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  Most  of 
the  abuses  were  reformed,  the  doctrine  was  confirmed,  the 
division  was  perpetuated.  The  pope  became  the  universal 
judge  of  appeal.  His  power  of  dispensation  oveiTode  all 
ecclesiastical  objections ;  his  power  of  regulating  order  and 
discipline  prevailed  over  all  secular  control  and  all  national 
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custom.  The  way  was  opened  for  his  intrusion  into  every 
province  of  temporal  government ;  not  as  of  old  with  his 
foot  on  the  necks  of  kings,  but  by  a  mixture  of  pliancy  in 
method  and  stitFness  in  principle  which  has  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served  continuity,  and  has  worked,  in  the  face  of  political 
secularism  and  a  complete  revolution  of  scientific  thought 
and  method,  towards  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  pope, 
the  subjection  of  the  faithful  to  clerical  government,  and 
the  further  divorce  of  religion  from  knowledge.  If  all 
spirits  are  ultimately  subject  to  the  pope,  all  movements  of 
thought  are  heavily  burdened,  as  Pascal,  Lamennais, 
Dollinger,  Lord  Acton  knew ;  if  clerical  government  is  to  be 
held  superior  to  secular  in  temporal  affairs,  all  the  principles 
on  which  modern  states  conduct  their  government  business 
exist  under  correction,  and  are  implicitly  condemned  if  a 
time  should  ever  come  for  reasserting  the  ecclesiastical 
position :  for  by  the  Bull  Unam  Sanctam  the  secular  power 
bears  the  sword  by  license  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to 
whom  every  creature  is  subject,  kings  and  emperors  not 
excepted ;  if  science  is  to  be  silenced  by  theology,  the  world 
must  be  turned  upside  down ;  for  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
clergy.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  to  oppose  new  aspects 
of  truth,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  spite  of  their 
opposition,  from  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon  to  our  owm. 

We  shall  be  told  that  all  this  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  the  world  goes  fast  enough  of  itself  and  a 
check  is  required,  that  the  Church  does  not  always  condemn 
what  she  forbids,  nor  deny  what  she  contradicts ;  she  recedes 
without  recanting  ;  she  distinguishes  and  explains ;  ‘  if  you 
said  so,  then  I  said  so.’  The  Church  does  not  commit 
herself,  she  lets  the  sects  and  parties  wrangle,  and  pronounces 
in  time.  Ah,  but  she  does  commit  herself.  Dollinger  has 
never  been  fully  answered :  but  one  instance  out  of  many 
is  enough :  it  makes  little  difterence  whether  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Copernican  theory  is  ‘  a  false  Pytha¬ 
gorean  doctrine  ’  comes  directly  ex  cathedra  from  the  pope 
or  through  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  The  command 
is  obeyed  because  of  the  implied  infallibility,  and  to  resist 
it  is  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  Church.  So  it  is  for 
doctrine ;  and  for  morality,  ‘  Pius  V.,’  says  Lord  Acton, 
‘held  that  it  was  sound  Catholic  doctrine  that  any  man 
‘  may  stab  a  heretic  condemned  by  Rome,  and  that  every 
‘  man  is  a  heretic  who  attacks  the  papal  prerogatives ;  ’  and 
the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  ‘  justifies  all  those  atrocities.’ 

The  first  Reformers  had  no  thought  of  revolutionising 
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the  Church  or  of  rebelling  against  her  lawful  authority. 
But  when  rebellion  had  issued  in  a  complete  rupture,  the 
Roman  party  decided,  as  ecclesiastics  usually  decide,  that 
division  was  better  than  compromise  or  comprehension. 
They  accepted  the  challenge  at  Trent  gravely  and  conscien¬ 
tiously.  There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  Catholic  doctrine, 
no  entrance  to  the  Church  without  full  submission  to  its 
authority  as  defined  by  Rome.  Gravely  and  conscientiously 
they  enacted  what  has  been  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
for  three  hundred  years,  with  the  result  that  developement 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  superstition  not  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Church  is  more  out  of  tune  with  con¬ 
temporary  thought  than  it  was  then ;  for  the  Ptolemaic 
system  then  held  the  field,  and  the  literal  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  was  maintained  by  Protestants  as  well  as  by 
Catholics. 

The  Roman  Church  has  a  double  relation  to  human 
life :  of  thought  and  of  action ;  credenda  and  agenda. 
From  her  point  of  view,  these  are  one  :  right  acting  follows 
on  right  thinking ;  what  is  of  moment  is  the  subjection  of 
the  will.  Faith  is  rather  ‘  a  character  of  the  mind  ’  than  the 
acceptance  of  a  dogma ;  the  heretical  spirit  is  not  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  but  the  spirit  of  self-will.  The  heretic  is  not  the 
bewildered  man  who  sees  no  firm  footing  anywhere,  not  the 
weak  reasoner  who  sincerely  follows  false  guides,  not  the 
impatient  man  who  must  know  everything  before  he  dies, 
not  even  the  sober  sceptic  who  dares  not  go  beyond  proofs— 
all  these  are  in  danger  of  heresy  ;  but  the  true  heretic  is  the 
self-willed  man  who  likes  a  doctrine  because  it  is  his  own. 
There  is  some  reason  in  this  view.  ‘  Doxolatry,’  i.e.  the 
worship  of  a  theory,  the  word  invented  by  Father  Paul  to 
characterise  the  Jesuits,  may  be  turned  against  his  own  side. 
Men  of  fervid  mind  and  strong  convictions  are  apt  to  become 
doxolaters  if  they  are  not  weighted  by  the  sense  of  authority. 
Heresy  indeed  is  the  counterpart  of  faith ;  Luther  and 
Loyola,  Calvin  and  Aquinas  might  have  changed  places  if 
their  circumstances  had  been  different. 

The  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  the  right  to  inquire ; 
but  as  in  the  pagan  so  in  the  Christian  world  it  was 
necessary  for  inquirers  to  hide  their  faces  from  the  world, 
and  even  from  themselves.  The  world  believed,  and  the 
Reformers  believed  too,  that  heresy  and  schism  were  deadly 
sins,  and  they  disguised  from  themselves  the  true  tendency 
of  their  method  of  thinking.  This  inconsequence  is  notice¬ 
able  even  in  Bacon  and  Locke,  as  much  as  in  the  theology 
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of  modern  Protestants  who  base  the  canon  of  Scripture  on 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  centuries, 
and  then  quote  Scripture  to  prove  the  Church  not  infallible. 
Protestants  have  gone  on  using  the  discredited  d  priori 
method  of  arguing,  refusing  to  confess  ignorance,  laying 
down  conclusions  from  texts  of  Scripture  dragged  away 
from  tbeir  context,  and  dogmatising  from  these  conclusions 
about  justification,  assurance,  election,  redemption,  as  securely 
as  a  Sorbonne  doctor  on  the  seven  Sacraments,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  antiquity.  It  has  taken  three  centuries  of 
Protestantism  to  teach  Protestants  that  they  have  been 
pouring  the  new  wine  of  inquiry  into  the  old  bottles  of 
dogma;  and  they  have  not  learnt  the  lesson  yet.  When 
will  the  time  come  for  pouring  the  old  wine  of  religion 
into  the  new  bottles  of  the  scientific  method  ?  Science 
has  established  a  right  to  pronounce  on  material  pheno¬ 
mena  as  they  present  themselves  to  human  observation. 
Astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  have  invaded  the  domain, 
so-called,  of  religion,  and  have  been  justified  in  doing  so; 
and  historical  criticism  is  undermining  ‘  historical  ’  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  gaining  one  position  after  another.  Yet  religion 
does  not  die,  and  it  will  be  recognised  at  last  that  science 
is  the  antagonist  not  of  religion  but  of  the  simulacrum  of 
religion,  unsound  and  arrogant  dogmatism.  It  was  a  clever 
device  of  the  Jesuits  to  take  literature  and  science  into  their 
service,  and  make  them  grind  in  their  mill  blinded  and 
bound :  but  Samson’s  hair  has  been  growing  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  sooner  or  later  the  house  of  Dagon,  the  temple  of 
false  authority,  will  tumble  about  their  ears. 

Meanwhile  Rome  holds  against  all  comers  the  stronghold 
of  dogma ;  there  is  not  a  point  which  she  cannot  defend 
according  to  the  ancient  methods.  If  we  travel  by  the 
school  track  we  shall  find  her  impregnable ;  but  the  ira- 
pugners  of  her  system  (say  the  Romanists)  ignore  the  old 
rules,  and  will  not  be  bound  by  the  logic  of  their  adver¬ 
saries  ;  arguing  to  please  themselves,  not  to  convince  or  to 
confute ;  and  the  question  falls.  When  the  premises  are 
different,  the  conclusions  are  either  nugatory  or  ambiguous, 
that  is,  insincere.  The  disputes  of  Baronius  and  Casaubon, 
of  Eck  and  Luther,  the  conferences  held  at  Hampton  Court 
and  the  Savoy  Palace,  are  instances  not  where  argument 
has  met  argument  and  prevailed,  but  where  a  practical 
end  has  been  arrived  at  either  of  comprehension  or  of 
demarcation.  Such  a  demarcation  was  designed  and  carried 
by  the  resolute  party  at  Trent.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
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desire  for  comprehension  was  stronger  than  zeal  for  orthodoxy, 
and  a  compromise  was  elfected.  But  in  a  Council  of  the 
infallible  Church  what  the  resolute  party  lays  down  remains 
fixed  for  ever,  and  the  Church  in  jostling  with  the  world  has 
to  suit  itself  as  best  she  can  to  the  hard  and  fast  conditions 
which  she  has  herself  laid  down.  At  the  moment  of  the 
Reformation  it  appeared  possible  to  compromise.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  principle  of  authority  was  at  stake. 
The  principle  of  authority  dies  hard ;  in  a  sense  it  never 
dies :  but  authority  is  a  more  fallible  guide  than  reason ; 
and  what  the  Reformers  were  contending  for,  though  they 
did  not  know  it  themselves,  was  the  ultimate  appeal  to 
reason.  The  true  Reformers  of  the  present  day  are  not 
the  divines,  but  the  scholars,  historians,  and  men  of  science, 
the  modern  Humanists,  who  apply  to  omne  scibile  the 
standard  of  reason ;  and  the  best  friends  of  religion  are 
those  who  keep  the  door  open  as  far  as  possible  to  let  the 
fresh  air  of  criticism  ventilate  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
Church. 

To  a  period  of  reform  a  period  of  reaction  succeeds.  In 
the  Catholic  countries  this  took  the  form  of  a  revival  of 
religion.  The  communities  founded  in  the  sixteenth 
century  are  still  living  and  working.  But  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were,  generally  speaking,  a  time 
of  stagnation  in  religious  matters,  both  within  the  Roman 
Church  and  outside  its  pale.  Philosophy  and  science  were 
divorced  from  religion ;  education  in  the  Catholic  countries 
was  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  The  literature  of  casuistry 
and  discipline  supplanted  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  antiquity.  National  churches  decayed,  and  local 
churches  were  proscribed,  as  Rome  became  more  and  more 
the  focus  of  the  Catholic  world.  Mariolatry  was  but  one 
symptom  of  a  form  of  religion  which  cultivated  the  affections 
without  regulating  the  reason.  At  length  the  obedience  of 
the  Church  was  tested  by  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
Catholic  world  doubted,  remonstrated,  obeyed ;  and  so  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  crowning  act  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX., 
the  definition  of  papal  infallibility. 

But  of  more  value  to  the  world  than  volumes  of  casuistry 
and  definitions  of  dogma  is  the  treasure  of  piety  of  which 
Rome  claims  the  possession.  Besides  the  notes  of  Catholicity, 
of  unity,  of  authority,  of  continuity,  which  Protestants  may 
impugn  but  cannot  wholly  deny,  the  note  of  sanctity  is  one 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  and  has  a  right  to  claim 
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as  her  own,  though  not  her  own  exclusively.  Protestant 
communities  may  boast  to  have  produced  as  true  saints  as 
any  in  the  Roman  calendar  or  the  later  annals  of  the  Church  ; 
but  no  Church  makes  piety  its  business  more  than  that  of 
Rome,  none  lays  down  the  methods  of  the  holy  life  more 
consistently,  teaches  more  faithfully  the  rule  of  humility, 
self-devotion,  and  heavenliness.  The  age  of  discipline  is 
past,  but  the  need  of  discipline  remains. 

The  Church  of  Rome  must  go  on  her  own  way.  As  long 
as  she  preaches  the  Gospel  she  may  be  purged,  but  she 
cannot  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  future  to 
carry  out  in  a  new  sense  the  contention  of  Protestantism, 
and  to  show  that  religion  and  inquiry  are  not  incompatible. 
A  new  dogmatism  has  arisen,  no  less  intolerant  than  the 
old,  which  maintains  that  men  have  no  need  and  no  right  to 
speculate  about  ultimate  things ;  that  human  interests  are 
bounded  by  this  life ;  that  morality  is  no  more  than  a  result 
of  fitness  and  survival ;  that  piety  is  superstition  and 
discipline  bondage ;  and  that  authority  and  experience  are 
but  other  names  for  error.  The  contest  between  materialism 
and  religion  was  never  more  sharp  than  in  our  own  time. 
We  believe  that  religion  will  prevail ;  but  it  will  be  a 
religion  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  inquiry,  which 
believes  as  sincerely  as  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  a  Creator  and  a  Guide,  but  believes  also  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Him  is  to  be  sought  in  all  His  works,  and  does 
not  fear  for  the  result,  though  the  voice  of  infallibility 
sound  neither  from  Sinai,  nor  from  Romo,  nor  from 
Augsburg,  Geneva,  or  Lambeth. 
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Art.  VIII.— the  PATHWAY  TO  EEALITY. 

The  Pathway  to  Reality.  Bein^  the  GifiFord  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  sessions 
1902-3  and  1903-4,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Burdon  Haldane,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  K.C.  London :  John 
Murray,  1904. 

In  one  respect  this  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  differs  from 
every  other  series  hitherto  published :  this  was  delivered 
ex  tempore,  and  what  the  reader  has  before  him  is  ‘  simply 
‘  a  carefully  corrected  copy  of  what  a  most  competent  short- 
‘  hand  writer  took  down  day  by  day.’  The  shorthand  writer 
in  question  was  a  lady ;  and,  in  passing,  we  note  that  the 
work  could  not  have  been  done  better — indeed,  we  wonder 
whether  a  man  would  have  made  as  good  a  report.  The 
reason  that  determined  Mr.  Haldane  to  deliver  his  lectures 
ex  tempore  was  that  philosophy  is  difficult  to  understand,  and 
he  felt  that  that  difficulty  might  be  diminished  if  the 
lecturer,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  a  written  discourse, 
were  free  to  adapt  his  discourse  to  the  needs  of  his  hearers, 
so  far  as  he  could  divine  them  by  watching  his  audience. 
Mr.  Haldane  in  his  Preface  explains  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
objections  which  might  be  raised  by  professional  philoso¬ 
phers  to  the  course  which  he  adopted ;  but  as  he  is,  in  his 
own  words,  ‘  not  by  profession  a  philosopher,’  he  did  not  feel 
those  objections  to  be  decisive.  Whether  he  succeeded  in 
his  laudable  purpose  of  making  his  points  clearer  to  his 
audience  by  talking  than  he  would  have  done  by  reading,  it 
is  impossible  for  those  who  were  not  in  the  room  to  judge. 
But  a  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  question  by  an  experience 
which  he  relates  in  the  middle  of  his  second  volume.  One 
of  his  audience  had  put  to  him  a  question,  and  that  ques¬ 
tion  was  how  he  understood  self-consciousness  to  exist  apart 
from  actual  physical  brain-cells.  Now  that  question  had 
been  very  carefully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Haldane  in  the  first 
lectures  of  his  first  volume;  and,  though  he  had  had  no 
fixed,  written  discourse  to  prevent  him  from  dealing  at 
length  with  this  difficulty,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
it  clear  that  the  only  evidence  for  the  existence  of  physical 
brain-cells,  or  of  matter,  that  we  have  is  the  evidence  of 
consciousness.  The  belief  still  persisted  that  for  the 
existence  of  things  physical  and  material  we  have  some 
testimony  different  from  and  superior  to  that  of  conscious- 
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ness :  their  existence  must,  we  presume,  be  ‘  revealed  ’  to 
the  true  believer  in  matter  and  motion.  But  though  Mr. 
Haldane  failed,  even  by  talking,  to  smooth  this  difficulty  out 
of  the  way  of  one  at  least  of  his  audience,  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  he  may  have  succeeded  in  other  cases,  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  reader  has  no  cause  for  complaint. 

The  phrase  which  Mr.  Haldane  takes  as  the  title  of  his 
lectures — ‘  The  Pathway  to  Reality  ’ — occurs  somewhere,  we 
remember,  in  the  ‘  Logic  *  of  Hegel,  and  so  suffices  of  itself 
to  indicate  that  the  lectures  are  one  phase  in  that  return  to 
Hegel  which  Professor  Boland’s  introduction  to  Erdmann’s 
‘  Leib  und  Seele  ’  shows  to  be  active  in  Holland,  and  which 
in  England  is  manifesting  itself,  not  only  in  the  Master  of 
Balliol’s  Gifford  Lectures,  but  in  Mr.  McTaggart’s  works 
and  in  Mr.  Baillie’s  recently  published  ‘Hegel’s  Logic.’ 
Whether  Mr.  Haldane  has,  or,  as  some  for  whose  jud^lement 
and  authority  he  expresses  the  deepest  respect  have  told  him, 
has  not  ‘  truly  followed  the  teaching  of  Hegel,’  is  a  point  which 
it  is  not  necessary,  at  any  rate  here,  to  argue  ;  though  our 
sympathies  in  the  matter  are  rather  with  Mr.  Haldane. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  a  question  which  is  of  some  interest, 
and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  of  some  importance — the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  I  exist — Mr.  Haldane  really  seems  to  occupy 
Hegel’s  position,  and  even  to  reproduce  Hegel’s  ambiguity, 
though  in  the  end,  perhaps,  he  hardly  goes  far  enough  to 
earn  the  praise  of  having  ‘  truly  followed  the  teaching  of 
‘  Hegel.’  The  question  is  of  sufficient  importance  both  for 
the  teaching  of  Hegel  and  for  that  of  Mr.  Haldane  to 
deserve  some  notice. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  of  those  who  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  exist  here  and  now,  some  maintain  that 
there  is  no  reason  or  hope  for  believing  in  a  continued 
existence  after  death,  while  others  maintain  that  the  sole 
foundation  for  hope  is  not  reason  but  faith.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  endeavour  to  produce  a  reason,  and  in  that 
endeavour  cast  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  time  and  temporal 
distinctions,  are  apt  to  succeed  in  their  attempt  only  by 
casting  doubt  on  the  reality  of  their  individual  existence 
here  and  now.  Thus,  Hegel  starts  from  the  undeniable  fact 
that  all  terms  are  universal,  and  points  out  that  even  such 
terms  as  ‘  the  individual,’  ‘  this  individual,’  ‘  here  ’  and  ‘  now  ’ 
are  all  universal  terms.  Even  ‘  I  ’  is  a  universal  term,  used 
by  and  equally  applicable  to  all  men.  When  I  use  it,  I  may 
mean  my  single  self  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  I  do  not 
and  cannot  say  or  utter  my  meaning.  ‘  And  the  unutterable,’ 
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says  Hegel,  ‘far  from  being  the  highest  truth,  is  the 
‘  most  unimportant  and  untrue.’  These  words  may  indeed 
imply  that  there  is  some  truth  and  some  reality  in  this 
‘  unutterable  ’  meaning  of  the  universal  term  ‘  I.’  But  a 
sentence  from  Hegel  elsewhere  seems  to  show  that  there  is 
not :  ‘  the  truth,’  says  Hegel — and  Mr.  Haldane  qualifies  it 
as  ‘  a  daring  sentence  ’ — ‘  is  that  thei*e  is  only  one  reason, 
‘  one  mind,  and  that  the  mind  as  finite  has  not  a  real 
*  existence.’  By  ‘  the  mind  as  finite  ’  in  this  sentence 
Hegel  evidently  means  what  in  the  previous  quotation  he 
has  termed  ‘  my  single  self  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.’ 
And  if  there  is  in  truth  only  one  reason,  one  mind,  there 
cannot  really  exist  a  plurality  of  minds,  a  plurality  of 
individuals. 

Has  Mr.  Haldane,  then,  on  this  point  ‘truly  followed 
‘  the  teaching  of  Hegel  ’  ?  At  any  rate,  in  his  extremely 
fine  lecture  ‘  On  the  Meaning  of  Eternal  Life,’  he  has 
reached  a  pitch  of  eloquence  and  oratory  which  philosophers 
by  profession  never  attain  to ;  and  his  moving  words  may  do 
more  for  philosophy  than  the  mere  philosopher  ever  would. 
That  he  does  follow  Hegel’s  teaching  is  plainly  shown  by 
numerous  passages,  of  which  we  may  quote  one  ;  ‘  there  is 
‘  but  one  Single  Subject  within  which  all  knowledge  and  all 
‘  reality  fall.  With  and  in  that  Single  Subject  philosophy 
‘  and  faith  alike  assure  us  that  we  are  one.  And  so  when 
‘  his  simple  creed,  pictorial  it  may  be,  but  symbolical  of  the 
‘  deeper  meaning  of  reality,  bids  the  humblest  soul  in  his 
‘  greatest  and  last  extremity  be  assured  that  his  Redeemer 
‘  liveth,  it  may  be  that  there  has  come  to  him  an  insight  in 
‘  form  only  different  from  that  of  the  profoundest  thinker.’ 
Thus  far,  then,  Mr.  Haldane  truly  follows  Hegel.  Hegel 
proclaims  that  ‘  there  is  only  one  mind,  one  reason.’  Mr. 
Haldane  repeats  ‘  there  is  but  one  Single  Subject.’  Hegel 
says  ‘  the  mind  as  finite  has  not  a  real  existence.’  If  we 
think  it  has  a  real  existence,  Mr.  Haldane  says  ‘  it  is  the 
‘  Veil  of  Maya  which  the  understanding  is  ever  weaving  for 
‘  us  that  conceals  the  truth.’  May  we  then  raise  the  veil  of 
Maya?  and  if  we  raise  it,  what  will  be  the  truth  then 
revealed  and  no  longer  concealed?  Surely  it  will  be  that 
there  is  only  one  mind,  not  a  plurality  of  minds  ;  only  one 
Single  Subject,  not  a  plurality  of  individuals?  And  yet— 
and  yet !  Mr.  Haldane  hesitates  to  lift  the  veil  and  face 
the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  he  and  we  are  appearances, 
illusions,  maya.  He  pauses  and  interpolates  something 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  follow  him,  is  a  new  kind  of  inter- 
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mediate  state,  a  state  intermediate  between  time  and 
eternity.  If  there  is  but  one  Single  Subject,  then  the  belief 
in  ‘  my  single  self  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ’  must  be  an 
illusion,  and  when  the  veil  is  rent  the  illusion  will  cease. 
Time  and  the  world  and  the  single  self  which  is  in  the  world 
and  in  time,  according  to  the  argument,  are  all  appearances 
which  should  disappear  at  the  moment  of  what  is  called 
‘  death,’  and  leave  not  a  wrack  behind.  But  Mr.  Haldane 
hesitates  to  pass  this  sentence  on  the  single  self  or  mind  : 

‘  it  seems,’  he  suggests,  ‘  as  though  it  were  conceivable  that 
‘  mind  should  have,  even  in  finite  contemplation,  a  direct 
‘  experience,  more  perfect  than  any  that  is  ours,  of  a  rela- 
‘  tion  of  itself  to  the  world  in  which  the  passing  of  that 
‘  world  would  not  seem  to  imply  the  passing  of  the  mind 
‘  which  in  one  aspect  appears  in  it.’  Thus,  it  is  suggested, 
time  and  the  world  may  pass  away,  but  the  finite  mind  or 
subject  or  self  need  not  pass  away.  If  it  does  not  pass  away, 
then  it  must  be  suspended  in  some  way,  it  would  seem, 
between  time  and  eternity.  Mr.  Haldane  says : — 

‘It  may  well  be  that  between  the  extremes  of  mere 
‘  duration  on  the  one  hand  and  being  above  time  on  the 
‘  other,  we  can  analytically  construct  the  conception  of  a 
‘  life  which  understanding  cannot  present  as  existence  in 
‘  mere  temporal  sequence,  but  which,  while  it  preserves  in 
‘  love  the  differentia  of  otherness  and  individuality,  is  yet 
‘  not  necessitated  to  present  itself  to  itself,  even  in  imme- 
‘  diacy,  as  a  passing  phenomenon.’ 

If,  then,  we  understand  Mr.  Haldane  rightly,  he  suggests 
that  the  finite  self  is  not  merely  illusory  appearance,  and 
that  we  need  not,  at  any  rate  at  once,  go  the  whole  length 
of  the  Hegelian  argument,  and  affirm  that  the  Single  Subject 
exists  alone  and  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  finite  selves. 
And  what  gives  us  pause  is  in  effect  the  fact  that  ‘the 
‘  heart,’  as  some  one  says,  ‘  has  reasons  which  the  reason 
‘  knows  not  of  ’ — and  that  fact  is  Love,  in  the  sense  in 
which  ‘  love  is  the  highest  relation  of  spirit  to  spirit.’  For 
this  Mr.  Haldane  can  and  does  quote  some  authority 
from  Hegel ;  love  is  the  perception,  the  feeling,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  unity  between  the  self  and  its  Other.  If  the 
finite  self  and  its  Other  were  mere  appearances,  then  this 
‘  highest  relation  of  spirit  to  spirit  ’  would  itself  be  mere 
appearance.  If  it  is  more  than  mere  appearance — and  the 
heart  has  its  own  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  more — then, 
as  Mr.  Haldane  says,  ‘  neither  the  self  nor  that  in  which  it 
‘  recognises  identity  with  itself  falls  within  the  sphere  of 
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‘  transitory  and  self-abolishing  appearance.’  Thus,  love 
becomes  in  philosophy  what  it  is  in  actual  life  — a  potent 
x'eason  for  belief  in  immortality,  *  the  true  immortality,  the 
‘  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  regarded  as  a  substance,  but 
‘  looked  at  as  subject  related,  in  the  consciousness  of  identity 
‘  called  love,  to  subject  and  not  to  substance.’  We  yearn 
for  immortality  and  believe  in  it,  less  for  our  own  sake  than 
for  the  sake  of  those  we  love;  but  as  our  life  centres  in 
those  we  love,  our  passionate  faith  in  their  immortality  is 
the  guarantee  of  our  own  immortality  :  ‘  and  so  it  comes 
‘  that  it  is  not  on  our  own  account,  nor  for  their  qualities, 
‘  but  because  in  their  personalities  our  own  lives  really 
‘  centre,  that  we  love  those  around  us.’ 

Whether  in  this  argument  Mr.  Haldane  ‘  truly  follows  the 
‘  teaching  of  Hegel  ’  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  We 
have  indeed  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what,  if  any, 
reality  the  Self  has,  according  to  Mr.  Haldane.  On  the  one 
hand  he  quotes,  with  some  degree  of  approval,  the  ‘  daring 
‘  sentence  ’  of  Hegel  that  ‘  the  mind  as  finite  has  not  a  real 
‘  existence  ;  ’  and  we  should  therefore  infer  that  the  Self  is 
appearance  merely.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  he  holds  that  the  Self  does  not  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  transitory  and  self-abolishing  experience; 
from  which  we  should  infer  that  the  Self  is  not  appearance 
merely.  The  two  views  however  seem  to  be  combined  in 
such  a  sentence  as  ‘  mind  is  the  ultimately  real,  the  finite 
‘  self  only  one  of  the  stages  at  which  mind  comprehends  its 
‘  own  content.’  And  there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which 
this  combination  appears  legitimate.  The  Self  may  be 
regarded  as  finite :  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  habitually 
look  upon  ourselves  as  existing  here  and  now,  as  being  in 
space  and  time.  That  is  one  aspect  of  the  Self,  one  degree 
of  its  reality,  if  we  choose  so  to  put  it.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  Self  is  regarded  as  limited  by  other  things  and 
distinguished  from  them.  But,  in  the  very  act  of  so  re¬ 
garding  it,  we  assume  the  attitude  of  spectators  of  all  time, 
and  so  break  from  the  bonds  of  space  and  time  even  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  In  fine,  we  can  only  pronounce  the 
finitude  of  the  Self  on  condition  of  assuming  the  infinity 
and  the  ‘  ultimate  reality  ’  of  mind.  As  Mr.  Haldane  says, 
‘  you  will  find  that  you  are  inevitably  led  back  in  your 
‘  investigation  to  the  Self  as  the  final  and  ultimate  reality, 
‘  but  not  possessing  its  final  and  ultimate  form  in  the  finite 
‘  Self.’ 

The  mind,  then,  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  point  of  view,  is  not  in 
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space  or  time,  i.e.  is  not  finite,  yet  it  comes  to  present  itself 
as  finite.  On  the  former  point  Mr.  Haldane  speaks  with  a 
lucidity  which  the  philosopher  by  profession  does  not  often 
attain  to :  ‘  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  phenomena 
‘  which  are  there /or  the  mind  ;  and  the  general  relations  in 
‘  which  they  appear — space  and  time — are  just  relations  of 
‘  what  comes  before  the  mind ;  and  are  therefore  themselves 
‘  distinctions  which  the  mind  itself  makes,  and  which  exist 
‘  only  in  so  far  as  the  mind  presents  things  to  itself.*  Thus 
Mr.  Haldane  at  once  avoids  Kant’s  error  of  divorcing 
the  mind  from  its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  secures 
Kant’s  gain  in  not  making  the  mind  to  be  in  time  and 
space. 

He  is  also  most  patient  and  luminous  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  man  of  science,  especially  the 
evolutionist,  sometimes  finds  himself  involved  in  the  matter 
of  time  and  space.  The  common  difficulty  of  the  man  of 
science  is  that,  if  space  and  time  are  distinctions  made  by 
the  mind,  then  in  the  pre-human  or  pre-animal  phase  of 
evolution,  when  there  was  ex  hypothesi  no  mind,  there  could 
be  no  time  and  space.  And  if  there  was  no  space  and  time 
there  could  have  been  no  evolution — which  is  absurd.  Mr. 
Haldane  solves  the  difficulty  by  a  statement  of  the  ultimate 
truth  ‘  that  things  presuppose  mind,  instead  of  mind  presup- 
‘  posing  things.’  Science,  in  dealing  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
evolution,  abstracts  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  things  under  consideration,  and  some  men  of 
science,  having  forgotten  the  fact,  go  on  to  deny  it.  From 
the  fact  that  the  earlier  stages  of  evolution  are  object  to 
the  subject  contemplating  them,  the  man  of  science  some¬ 
times  infers  that  tlierefore  they  can  be  object  when  no 
subject  contemplates  them,  and  were  subject-less  objects  in 
the  beginning.  He  overlooks  the  simple  and  undeniable  fact 
that  subject-less  objects,  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  words — 
if  they  have  any  meaning — are  unknown  and,  ex  hypothesis 
unknowable,  and  therefore  are  of  the  class  of  things  with 
which  science  rightly  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  whole  object  of  science  is  to 
prove  that  the  course  of  nature  is,  was,  and  always  has  been 
rational  and  intelligible  ;  and  to  say  that  the  earlier  stages 
of  evolution  are  characterised  by  an  absence  of  reason  and 
intelligence  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  abandon  the  object  of 
science. 

Assuming  that  time  is  not  something  in  which  the  mind 
is,  but  something  which  is  in  the  mind  ;  granting  that  the 
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mind  is  not  finite,  we  have  yet  to  see  how,  according  to  Mr. 
Haldane,  it  comes  to  present  itself  as  finite.  To  begin 
with,  whatever  is  conceived  of  as  finite  is  ipso  facto  believed 
to  be  limited  by  and  distinguished  from  something  else, 
which  is  therefore  also  finite.  The  Self,  therefore,  conceived 
of  as  finite,  is  limited  by  and  distinguished  from  something 
else,  the  not-self.  But,  as  Mr.  Haldane  points  out  very 
clearly  and  happily,  ‘  the  distinction  of  the  self  from  the 
*  not-self  is  a  distinction  which  exists  only  for  the  mind, 
‘  and  because  it  is  for  the  mind  is  made  by  the  mind.*  The 
finite  Self  therefore  is  an  abstraction  when  it  is  regarded 
‘  as  if  it  were  something  self-subsisting  and  distinguished 
‘  from  what  is  not  itself.’  How,  then,  is  this  abstraction 
made  ?  how  does  the  mind  come  to  present  itself  as  finite  ? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  is  by  distinguishing  the  self 
from  the  not-self  that  the  abstraction  is  made :  distinguish 
them,  and  you  have  a  couple  of  abstractions  as  the  result  of 
the  distinction ;  or  we  may  say  that  we  have  two  aspects  of 
what  is  one  fact.  The  mind  has  made  one  infinite  into  two 
finites  ;  and  ‘  it  is  of  the  vei’y  quality  of  self-conscious  mind 
‘  to  throw  itself  into  finite  forms,’  for  mind  distinguishes, 
and  the  things  distinguished  must  be  regarded  as  finite  to 
be  distinct.  ‘  In  other  words,’  as  Mr.  Haldane  says,  ‘  when 
‘  we  apprehend  the  self,  when  we  present  it  to  ourselves  as 
‘  distinguished  from  its  object-world,  we  apprehend  it  as 
‘  Understanding  does,  in  separation  from  something  else 
‘  which  is  correlative  to  it,  and  in  this  way  we  give  it  the 
‘  character  of  finitude.’  All  that  is  required  to  make  the 
mind  believe  that  its  finitude  is  real  and  not  a  mere  result 
of  the  mind’s  own  tendency  to  distinguish,  is  that  the  mind 
should  forget  or  overlook  the  fact  that  the  distinction  is  one 
purely  of  its  own  invention,  and  is  simply  an  aspect  of,  or 
one  way  of  looking  at,  itself.  ‘  The  relationship  of  being 
‘  one  among  many,  the  relationship  of  being  mine  as  dis- 
‘  tinguished  from  yours,  belong  to  that  aspect  in  which 
‘  mind  presents  itself  to  itself  as  a  phenomenon  falling 
‘  within  its  own  object-world,  as  a  phenomenon  which  arises 
‘  because  mind  has  made  abstraction  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
‘  itself  setting  up  the  very  distinctions  which  it  is  contem- 
‘  plating.’  When  the  mind  has  once  started  on  this  process 
of  abstracting  and  distinguishing,  it  cannot  stop  when  it 
has  distinguished  between  the  self  and  the  not-self.  The 
relation  of  otherness  is  especially  the  quality  of  the  finite. 
When  the  finite  self  has  been  set  up,  in  space  and  time, 
other  selves,  a  plurality  of  selves,  isolated  in  space  and 
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time,  are  a  necessary  consequence  in  this  form  of  logic. 
And  then  nothing  is  easier  or  more  common  than  to  forget 
or  ignore  the  larger  view  of  mind,  from  which  we  started 
out  at  first,  as  itself  the  subject  which  has  made  all  these 
distinctions  and  within  which  all  these  distinctions  take  place. 
The  finitude  of  the  things  which  the  mind  distinguishes  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  mind  distinguishes  them.  A  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  distinction,  that  is,  of  their  finitude,  is 
that  they  appear  in  time :  as  Hegel  says,  it  is  not  because 
things  appear  in  time  that  they  are  finite  ;  it  is  because  they 
are  finite  that  they  appear  in  time.  The  mind  therefore 
which  distinguishes  them  as  finite  is  not  in  time ;  as  Mr. 
Haldane,  in  one  of  his  numerous  happy  phrases  puts  it,  ‘  it  is 
‘  out  of  time  in  the  sense  that  time  is  in  reality  only  for  it.’ 

The  points  on  which,  in  this  disquisition,  the  ordinary 
reader  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  more  light  are  in  the 
main  two,  viz.  where  does  Mr.  Haldane  fit  into  his  scheme 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Empirical  Ego?  and  what 
exactly  does  he  imply  by  the  term  ‘  aspect  ’  as  applied  to 
reality  ? 

What  I  remember  of  myself  in  the  past,  or  what  I  think 
myself  to  be  at  the  present  moment,  is  evidently  the  object  of 
my  thought  or  memory ;  and,  generally,  any  and  every  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  of  myself  is  the  object  of  my  thought,  and  is 
not  the  subject  which  thinks.  It  is  an  ego,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
myself  which  I  remember  or  think  about.  It  is  an  ‘  empirical 
‘  ego,’  inasmuch  as  it  is  my  experience  of  myself.  And  this 
empirical  ego  is  ex  hypothesi  always  an  object  of  thought, 
and  not  the  subject  of  thought,  as  it  is  that  which  I 
remember  or  think.  It  is  one  object  amongst  the  many 
objects  of  my  experience. 

If  now  we  enquire  whether  the  finite  mind  or  subject  of 
which  Mr.  Haldane  speaks  is  the  empirical  ego,  it  cei-tainly 
does  appear  as  though  it  were.  For  instance,  he  says  :  ‘  At 
‘  the  ordinary  level  at  which  we  men  and  women  reflect,  we 
‘  think  of  the  object-world  from  which  the  self  is  dis- 
‘  tinguished  as  one  object  and  the  self  as  another  object.* 
Indeed  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  by  regarding  the  self  as 
an  object  amongst  other  objects  that  the  mind  falls  into  the 
way,  or  error,  of  thinking  itself  finite.  The  finite  mind, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  be  nothing  more  or  other  than  the 
empirical  ego.  As  finite  it  is  regarded  as  being  here  and 
now,  in  space  and  time :  ‘  just  as  I  apprehend  my  object- 
‘  world  as  “  there  and  then,”  so  I  apprehend  myself  as  “  here 
‘  “  and  now,”  the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  universe.*  But 
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of  course,  the  space  and  time  in  which  the  empirical  ego  is 
apprehended,  like  the  distinction  between  the  self  and  the 
not-self,  exist  only  for  the  mind :  the  subject  ‘  is  out  of 
‘  time  in  the  sense  that  time  is  in  reality  only  for  it,’  while 
the  empirical  ego,  which  is  always  object,  is  apprehended  as 
being  in  time  and  space.  It  is  the  empirical  ego  which  is 
in  time  and  space,  and  is  finite.  The  subject  for  which  time 
and  space  are  is  infinite ;  and  that  subject  would  appear  to 
be  one’s  own  self-consciousness :  ‘  one  comes  back  to  scan 
‘  again  the  final  fact  of  one’s  own  self-conscioiisness  as 
‘  manifestation  within  which  both  the  universe  without  and 
‘  the  universe  within  disclose  themselves.*  From  the  point 
of  view  of  this  sentence,  if  the  question  were  put  whether  I, 
as  self-conscious,  exist,  the  answer  would  plainly  be  that 
I  do  exist,  and  the  distinction  between  self  and  not-self  is 
a  distinction  drawn  between  the  contents  of  my  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  There  is  here  no  question  of  the  Eternal  Mind 
or  the  Absolute :  it  is  my  self-consciousness  which  is  the 
final  fact,  and  it  is  within  my  self-consciousness  that  this 
and  all  other  distinctions  are  drawn. 

But  though  this  conclusion  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  the 
last  passage  quoted,  we  cannot  think  that  it  really  represents 
Mr.  Haldane’s  habitual  point  of  view.  If  it  did,  then  by 
‘  finite  mind  ’  he  would  mean  the  empirical  ego,  which  is 
always  object  of  thought  and  never  subject.  But  it  is  clear 
that  by  ‘  finite  mind  ’  he  means  sometimes,  and  we  should 
say  usually,  if  not  always,  the  subject.  Thus  he  says,  ‘  It 
*  is  plain  that  man  is  finite  mind,  and  that  as  finite  his  mind 
‘  is  realising  itself  at  a  level  of  comprehension  that  is  not 
‘  the  highest  level,’  and  it  is  evident  that  in  this  passage  he 
regards  the  finite  mind  as  subject,  as  doing  something,  as 
realising  itself.  Further,  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
viy  self-consciousness  is  not  the  ‘  final  fact,’  and  that  in  it 
self-consciousness  has  not  reached  ‘  the  highest  level.’  Mr. 
Haldane’s  position  is  that  ‘  man’s  mind  is  just  the  infinite 
‘  mind  comprehended  at  a  lower  level.’  But  comprehended 
by  whom?  If  by  the  Infinite  Mind  Itself,  then  the  Abso¬ 
lute  would  seem  to  be  not  wholly  or  not  in  all  ways  compre¬ 
hensible  to  itself.  If  by  man,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Single 
Self,  which  Mr.  Haldane  holds,  would  seem  to  be  endangered. 
And,  however  or  by  whomsoever  it  is  comprehended,  does 
the  infinite  mind  when  it  is  at  a  lower  level  continue  or 
cease  to  be  infinite?  As  Mr.  Haldane  says  definitely  that 
‘  man  is  finite  mind,’  it  would  seem  clear  that  at  the  lower 
level  the  infinite  mind  ceases  to  be  infinite.  But  we  confess 
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that  we  have  a  diflBculty  in  reconciling  this  point  of  view 
with  that  of  passages  already  quoted,  in  which  Mr.  Haldane 
has  said  that  we — we  men — ‘  when  we  apprehend  the  self, 

‘  give  it  the  character  of  finitude.’  From  this  latter  point 
of  view,  we  men  are,  to  start  with,  infinite — we  are  not  in 
space  and  time — and  it  is  only  the  self  as  an  object  amongst 
objects,  as  an  empirical  ego,  which  is  finite.  So  long  as  we 
might  take  it  that  man  as  a  subject  was  out  of  time  and 
space,  and  therefore  was  not  finite,  we  got  on  very  well : 
the  distinction  between  the  self  (the  empirical  ego)  and  the 
non-ego  was  seen  to  be  due  to  the  very  quality  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  which  is  to  throw  itself  into  finite  forms.  But 
now  to  say  that  man  is  finite  mind  is  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion :  it  seems  to  imply  the  equivalence  of  the 
finite  mind  and  the  empirical  ego  in  such  a  way  that  what  I 
remember  or  think  about  myself  is  taken  to  be  the  subject 
that  remembers  or  thinks.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would 
have  smoothed  the  way  of  the  reader  if  the  relation  of  the 
finite  mind  to  the  empirical  ego  had  been  definitely  con¬ 
sidered,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  explicitly  stated. 

The  way  of  the  reader  is  also  made  rough — we  will  not 
say  rougher  than  it  need  have  been — by  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  exactly  what  Mr.  Haldane  means  by  ‘  aspects,’ 

‘  appearances,’  and  ‘  degrees  of  reality.’  Thus,  in  the  first 
lecture  of  the  second  series,  he  states  that  reality  presents 
itself  in  certain  aspects;  each  aspect  equally  belongs  to 
reality ;  ‘  every  aspect  of  the  world  as  it  seems  is  real,  if 
‘  and  so  far  as  the  end  which  is  realised  in  it  is  real ;  ’  there 
are  degrees  of  reality  ;  and  an  aspect  may  sink  ‘  to  the  level 
‘  of  mere  appearance.’  It  seems  here  to  be  contemplated 
that  some  ends  may  cease  to  be  real,  and  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  aspects  may  then  also  cease  to  be  real  and  become 
mere  appearance.  Mr.  Haldane  says,  ‘  I  know  how  hard  all 
‘  this  is  to  grasp ;  ’  and  he  will  therefore  sympathise  with 
the  difficulties  the  reader  has  in  grasping  it. 

The  adjective  ‘  mere  ’  in  the  phrase  ‘  mere  appearance  ’ 
seems  to  imply  not  only  that  there  are  degrees  of  reality, 
and  consequently  an  infinitesimal  degree  of  reality,  which 
however  infinitesimally  small  is  still  so  far  real,  but  also  that 
it  is  possible  to  pass  below  that  lowest  degree  and  emerge 
into  a  region  of  unreality  which  is  haunted  by  ‘  mere  ap- 
*  pearances,*  appearances  having  no  reality  whatever,  and 
not  even  representative  of  reality.  That  this  is  really  Mr. 
Haldane’s  view  at  times  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  statement 
made  towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  when  he  says 
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that  death  and  this  life,  this  temporal  present,  ‘  taken  as 
‘  events,  turn  out  from  a  higher  standpoint  to  be  appearance 
‘  merely,  and  not  to  be  representative  of  reality.’ 

If  this  is  Mr.  Haldane’s  view,  then  it  will  follow  that  there 
are,  as  he  says,  degrees  of  reality.  And  if  so,  then  there  is 
not  one  reality  wearing  different  aspects  to  different  minds, 
or  differing  in  appearance  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  degrees  of  reality ;  and, 
corresponding  to  each  degree  of  reality  in  objects,  there  is 
an  aspect  in  which  the  subject  sees  it:  what  is  a  degree 
of  reality  on  the  objective  side  is  an  aspect  on  the  subjective 
side. 

But,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  own  words,  we  cannot 
believe  that  this  is  really  his  view.  He  cannot  mean,  to 
begin  with,  that  there  are  mere  appearances — appearances 
which  are  not  representative  of  reality.  An  appearance 
must  be  an  appearance  of  something — something  must 
appear,  if  there  is  to  be  an  appearance.  We  cannot  pass 
into  a  region  of  unreality,  even  by  the  aid  of  ‘  mere  appear- 
‘  ances,’  for  such  a  region  is  ex  vi  terminorum  a  non-existent 
I'egion.  And  Mr.  Haldane  himself,  when  speaking  of  death 
as  ‘  but  appearance  relative  to  the  reality  which  comprehen- 
‘  sion  of  the  deeper  meaning  discloses,’  though  he  says  that 
‘  in  the  Ultimate  Reality  such  appearances  can  be  but  tran- 
‘  sient,’  still  in  the  very  words  he  uses  admits  that  the 
appearances,  however  transient,  take  place  not  in  a  region 
of  unreality,  but  ‘  in  the  Ultimate  Reality.’  And  the  run  of 
his  argument  carries  us  on  to  suppose  that  the  appearances, 
though  transient,  are  representative  of  something,  and  not 
‘  mere  appearances  ’  in  the  sense  of  being  appearances 
of  nothing.  Further,  his  statement,  that  appearances  are 
‘  but  a  set  of  distinctions  which  fall  within  our  own  selves,’ 
tends  in  the  same  direction,  for  everything  we  are  acquainted 
with  falls,  in  a  sense,  within  our  own  selves ;  and,  if  we 
grant  that  everything  we  are  acquainted  with  is  more  or 
less  appearance,  we  are  not  required  thereby  to  admit  that 
it  is  ‘  mere  appearance  ’ — i.e.  the  appearance  of  nothing, 
taking  place  in  a  non-existent  region  of  unreality.  If  we 
were  required  to  make  such  an  admission,  we  should  have  to 
admit,  further,  that  our  whole  universe  is  mdyd,  that  the 
belief  in  our  own  existence  as  subjects  is  a  mistaken  belief, 
and  it  would  be  open  to  any  such  non-existent  subject  to 
believe,  if  he  could,  that  the  single  subject,  the  Absolute,  or 
the  dtmdn  alone  exists. 

If,  then,  we  may  set  aside  ‘  mere  appearance  ’  as  not  being 
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essential  to  Mr.  Haldane’s  argument,  there  still  remains  the 
question  as  to  what  exactly  is  implied  by  ‘  aspects  ’  and 
‘  degrees  of  reality.’  We  may  note  generally,  to  begin  with, 
that,  if  we  postulate  degrees  of  reality,  we  may  consistently 
infer  that  for  every  degree  of  reality  there  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  aspect;  but  that  we  may  believe  one  thing  to  have 
various  aspects,  and  refuse  to  admit  that  there  are  several 
things  corresponding  to  the  several  aspects.  Of  these  two 
possible  views  Mr.  Haldane  seems  to  take  the  former  : 
aspects  are  not  different  points  of  view  from  which  we 
may  regard  the  one  reality,  they  are  themselves  not  only 
forms  or  degrees  of  reality — they  are  ultimate  forms  of 
reality.  Thus,  ‘  beauty  and  the  object  world  of  art  constitute 
‘  a  realm  by  themselves,  a  realm  complete  in  itself,  an  aspect 
‘  of  the  world  as  it  seems  which  is  real,  as  every  other  aspect 
‘  is  real,  because  it  is  an  aspect  in  which  the  mind  presents 
‘  itself  to  itself,  is  for  itself,  a  phase  which  cannot  be  ex- 
‘  plained  away  or  melted  down,  because  it  is  one  among  the 
‘  ultimate  forms  of  reality.’  Aspects,  then,  are  not  merely 
degrees,  but  ultimate  forms,  of  reality,  and  ‘  it  is  to  the  doc- 
‘  trine  of  degrees  in  reality  and  in  the  knowledge  in  which 
‘  the  nature  of  reality  lies,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  key 
‘  to  the  way  out  of  the  perplexity  ’  which  lies  in  the  doctrine 
that  the  finite  mind  is  the  Absolute  Mind  in  imperfect  forms 
of  self-comprehension. 

We  might  set  against  these  passages  others  in  which  Mr. 
Haldane  seems  to  hold  that  appearances  rather  conceal  the 
truth  from  us  than  reveal  it  to  us  ;  or,  in  which  the  finite 
mind,  instead  of  having  some  degree  of  reality,  instead  of 
being  the  Absolute  Mind  in  an  imperfect  form  of  self-com¬ 
prehension,  seems  rather  to  fall  under  the  ban  of  Hegel’s 
words,  ‘  the  mind  as  finite  has  not  a  real  existence.’  But, 
instead,  we  will  suggest  that  a  doctrine  of  ‘degrees  of 
‘  appearance  ’  may  be  preferable  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘  degrees 
‘  of  reality.’ 

The  dwellers  in  Plato’s  cave,  with  a  fire  behind  them  cast¬ 
ing  the  shadows  of  objects  on  to  the  surface  in  front  of 
them,  were  puzzled  by  the  problem  of  appearance  and 
reality,  when,  after  seeing  the  shadows,  they  were  made  to 
turn  round  and  see  the  objects ;  and  most  of  them  decided 
eventually  that  the  shadows  were  real,  and  the  objects  were 
not.  Before  they  turned  round,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  mistake  shadows  for  objects,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  neither  knew  nor  suspected  that  anything  but  shadows 
could  exist  or  did  exist.  Are  we  then  to  hold  that  the 
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shadows  were  mere  appearance,  or  real,  or  that  they  had 
some  degree  of  reality,  or  that  in  them  reality  made  its 
appearance  in  some  degree?  To  say  that  the  shadow  is 
mere  appearance  is  to  say  that  the  shadow  does  not  exist, 
but  merely  appears  to  exist,  whereas  it  is  a  real  shadow. 
The  fact  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  something  else  does  not 
in  the  least  invalidate  its  claim  to  be  a  real  shadow.  May 
we,  then,  say  that  the  shadow  has  only  a  degree  of  reality, 
and  that  its  degree  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  object 
which  casts  the  shadow  ?  That  would  seem  to  be  the  view 
of  Mr.  Haldane ;  and  it  is  the  view  which  many  commenta¬ 
tors  take  of  the  line,  with  its  four  divisions,  by  which  Plato 
seeks  to  illustrate  the  problem  of  appearance  and  reality. 
The  late  R.  L.  Nettleship,  however,  took  another  view :  he 
was  quite  clear  that  ‘  we  should  divest  ourselves  of  the  notion 

*  that  they  represent  four  different  classes  of  real  objects ; 
‘  they  only  represent  four  different  views  of  the  world,  or 

*  different  aspects  of  the  same  objects.’  From  this  latter 
point  of  view  there  are  no  degrees  of  reality,  there  are  only 
degrees  of  appearance.  An  object  appears  to  a  certain 
extent  in  its  shadow.  It  appears  more  clearly  even  when 
‘  seen  in  a  glass  darkly  ;  *  and  still  more  clearly  when  visible 
in  broad  daylight ;  and  most  clearly  when  seen  by  the  light 
of  science.  But  all  these  degrees  of  appearance  seem  to 
be  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  reality  of  the  object; 
and  the  reality  of  the  object  does  not  seem  necessarily  to 
fluctuate  with  the  degrees  of  appearance.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  a  shadow  is  in  itself  less  real  than  a  reflection  in  a 
mirror,  or  the  reflection  less  real  than  the  appearance  of  the 
solid  object  to  the  eye.  It  is  only  when  the  shadow  and  the 
reflection  are  taken,  not  in  themselves,  but  as  appearances 
of  something  else,  that  they  can  be  said  to  have  degrees — 
and  then  those  degrees  are  degrees  of  appearance,  not  of 
reality.  In  fine,  assume  one  reality  and  one  alone,  and  then 
you  have  a  standard  by  which  you  may  measure  degree  of 
appearance.  Assume  that  reality  itself  has  degrees,  and 
you  have  nothing  by  which  to  measure  its  degrees;  you 
can  only  measure  them — and  if  you  talk  of  ‘  degrees  ’  you 
imply  that  they  are  measurable,  and  that  you  recognise 
some  as  greater  than  others — and  you  must  measure  them 
by  an  absolute  standard.  That  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  the 
reality  which  varies  in  degree,  you  assume,  without  recog¬ 
nising  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  reality  which  does  not  vary 
in  degree.  It  is  simpler  to  recognise  at  once  that  there  is 
an  Absolute,  and  that,  though  there  may  be  degrees  of 
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appearance,  there  cannot  be  degrees  of  reality.  And  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  recognised  by  Mr.  Haldane  himself  some¬ 
times  ;  for  though  at  times  he  seems  to  identify  ‘  aspects  ’ 
with  degrees  of  reality,  still  at  other  times  he  seems  to 
imply  that  every  form  or  aspect  or  stage  or  plane  of  reality 
‘  is  equally  real  with  every  other  plane  or  stage.’  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  degrees  of  reality,  of  which  each  is  equally 
real  with  every  other.  We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Haldane  when  he  says,  ‘  In  the  world  of  art  we  are  still 
‘  in  the  real  world,  in  the  same  way  as  the  man  of  science 
‘  who  has  passed  from  the  phenomenon  to  its  law  is  still  in 
‘  the  real  world.  He  looks  at  the  water  before  him.  He 
‘  thinks  of  the  law  of  its  chemical  constitution  out  of  oxygen 
‘  and  hydrogen  atoms ;  yet  it  is  still  water  for  him,  though 
‘  its  meaning  and  the  nature  of  its  reality  have  become 
‘  enlarged  for  him.* 

In  the  lecture  dealing  with  Art,  from  which  this  last 
passage  is  quoted,  as  in  the  lecture  dealing  with  Im¬ 
mortality,  Mr.  Haldane  is  extremely  fine  and  stimulating. 
The  man  of  science  who  passes  from  the  phenomenon  to  its 
law  is  not  moving  away  from  fact  towards  speculation,  which 
may  be  wrong,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  mere  specula¬ 
tion  :  he  is  moving  from  one  truth,  or  aspect,  to  another. 
And  so,  too,  the  artist  whose  song  starts  from  the  skylark 
or  the  hedge-row  is  moving  from  one  reality  to  another,  and 
not  to  a  mere  rhapsody  with  nothing  in  it.  As  Mr.  Haldane 
says,  ‘  it  is  the  function  of  genius  to  lift  us,  in  the  medium 
‘  of  what  is  particular  and  immediate,  to  a  higher  plane, 

‘  and  so  to  set  the  world  in  a  new  light.  The  spectator  is 
‘  as  it  were  lifted  up,  so  that  he  feels  himself  above  and 
‘  beyond  the  hard-and-fast  distinctions  which  are,  at  a  lower 
‘  plane,  assumed  as  reality.  But  the  ideal  with  which  he  is 
‘  brought  face  to  face  is  not  in  contrast  with  a  reality  that 
‘  is  hard-and-fast.  It  is  just  that  reality  raised  to  a  higher 
‘  plane.’ 

In  this  connexion,  Mr.  Haldane  rightly  emphasises  the 
fact  that  Kant  turned  the  search  for  realities  in  the  wrong 
direction,  towards  things-in-themselves,  at  the  back  of 
sensation  and  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery.  If  Kant  was 
right,  science  and  art  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction, 
away  from  truth  and  fact,  towards  speculation,  self-con¬ 
sistent  perhaps,  but  mere  speculation ;  whereas  the  instinct 
of  artist,  scientist,  and  plain  man  alike  testifies  that  this 
movement  onward  is  movement  in  the  right  direction.  The 
artist  deciphers  the  meaning  of  part  of  the  book  of  Nature, 
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and  in  so  far  as  his  interpretation  is  right  it  is  permanent. 
In  a  picture  by  Turner  we  see  Nature  as  Turner  saw  it,  and 
‘  although  the  expression  is  embodied  in  only  a  few  poor 
‘  patches  of  paint  on  a  canvas,  it  is  embodied  in  permanence, 
‘  and  not  in  the  fleeting  fashion  in  which  Nature  embodies 
‘  an  expression.  .  .  .  What  the  mind  really  has  before  it  in 
‘  Art  is,  not  the  patches  of  paint  upon  the  canvas,  but 
‘  itself,  directly  revealed  in  the  highest  form.’  The  colour, 
alas !  is  not  permanent ;  but  the  truth  revealed,  the  reality 
expressed  is  permanent,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  life  of 
the  patches  of  paint  for  its  reality  and  permanence.  The 
thoughts  of  the  poet  may  find  their  way  on  to  paper,  but 
they  existed  before  they  found  their  way  there,  and  their 
truth,  their  permanence,  and  their  reality  were  prior  to  and 
are  independent  of  the  paper  now,  as  they  were  before  they 
were  transferred  to  paper.  The  blotches  of  ink  or  the 
patches  of  paint  may  be  the  means  by  which,  or  the  gates 
through  which,  we  enter  into  the  artist’s  thought ;  but  it  is 
the  thought,  and  not  the  ink  or  the  paint,  which  is  the 
reality.  As  Mr.  Haldane  says,  ‘  in  our  appreciation  of  his 
‘  work  the  artist  raises  us  to  his  own  plane  of  comprehension. 
‘  This  is  most  plainly  so  in  music.  In  music  we  are  in 
‘  feeling  lifted  away  from  the  hard  externality  of  nature  .  . . 
‘  the  externality  of  time  and  space  is,  as  it  were,  abolished 
‘  while  we  listen  and  realise  ourselves  anew  in  the  sound 
‘  that  has  transformed  our  world.’  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Haldane  says,  that  ‘  Schopenhauer  states  this  in  another 
‘  way  when  he  points  out  that  in  music,  as  in  all  art,  we 
‘  are  carried  away  from  the  desire  to  assert  our  individuality.’ 
But  Hegel  had  already  called  attention  to  this  fact  in  its 
wider  bearing.  He  had  pointed  out  that  not  merely  in 
music,  or  in  art,  but  in  science  and  philosophy,  ‘  thought  is 
‘  only  true  in  proportion  as  it  sinks  itself  in  facts.’  We  can 
only  attain  truth  ‘  by  letting  slip  all  our  individual  opinions 
‘  and  prejudices,  and  submitting  to  the  sway  of  the  fact.’ 
The  artist  then  does  not  merely  raise  us  to  his  own  plane  of 
comprehension.  Such  a  statement  might  be  wrested  to 
mean  that  art  is  a  purely  individual  affair,  a  freak  of 
individual  fancy,  a  matter  of  taste  in  the  sense  in  which  de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum.  It  is  not  to  his  own  plane  of 
comprehension  or  to  his  individual  point  of  view  that  the 
artist  raises  us,  but  to  the  universal.  Thought,  Hegel  says, 
‘  is  no  private  or  particular  state  or  act  of  the  subject,  but 
‘  rather  that  attitude  of  consciousness  where  the  abstract 
‘  self  restricts  itself  to  that  universal  action  in  which  it  is 
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‘  identical  with  all  individuals.’  The  artist  interprets  part 
of  the  world  in  a  way  which  all  who  study  his  interpretation 
feel  to  be  true  ;  and  his  success  inspires  us  with  confidence 
that  the  whole  inscription,  as  well  as  the  part  interpreted  by 
him,  has  meaning.  We  feel,  in  consequence,  that  this 
‘  unintelligible  world  ’  is  simply  a  world  not  yet  understood, 
not  one  without  meaning.  If  we  fail  to  see  the  meaning,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  look  at  it  in  the  right  way,  just  as  the 
savage  who  sees  a  picture  for  the  first  time  has  no  idea, 
until  it  is  explained  to  him,  what  it  is  intended  to  represent. 
So,  too,  in  morality,  if  we  do  not  see  and  feel  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  it  is  not  because  holiness  is  not  beautiful  or  not 
what  we  really  want,  but  because  we  persist  in  refusing  to 
look  at  it  from  the  right  point  of  view  :  we  refuse  to  listen, 
and  therefore  cannot  hear  what  Shelley  heard  in  the  sky¬ 
lark’s  song,  that  is,  something 

‘  Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound ; 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found.’ 

But  though  Mr.  Haldane,  in  dealing  with  art,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  carry  his  readers  with  him  when  he  argues  that 
some  real  things  have  permanence,  and  must  be  permanent 
because  they  are  true,  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  maintains 
or  wishes  to  maintain  that  permanence  is  the  test  of  reality. 
Or,  to  reduce  the  question  from  its  general  terms  to  a 
particular  point,  we  do  not  quite  understand  his  view  of 
error  and  sin.  That  they  are  not  permanent,  on  his  view, 
seems  quite  clear.  Are  they  therefore  not  real  ?  Man,  on 
Mr.  Haldane’s  view,  has  free-will.  Man  is  free  finite  spirit, 
and  in  his  finiteness  lies  the  possibility  of  that  alienation 
from  God  which  is  sin.  But  ‘  freedom  is  of  the  very  essence 
‘  of  spirit  in  whatever  form  you  find  it.  Man  can  choose 
‘  evil  or  he  can  choose  the  return  to  God.  He  is  therefore 
‘  responsible.’  If  man  is  to  choose  the  return  he  must 
renounce  his  private  will :  ‘  the  consciousness  of  the  possi- 
‘  bility  of  identity  with  God  is  man’s  consciousness  of  the 
‘  higher  side  of  his  nature.  Man  dies  to  his  private  self  in 
‘  order  to  live,  when  he  renounces  his  private  will.  His  ends 
‘  now  become  God’s  ends.  Religion  is  an  affair  of  the  will, 

‘  of  a  choice  of  ends,  of  an  identification  of  the  will  with  the 
‘  divine  will.’  Man’s  private  will  is  directed  to  finite  ends, 
for  ‘  man’s  ends  are  finite  ends,’  and  we  are  also  told  ‘  tho 
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‘  world  in  which  we  live,  the  world  as  it  seems,  has  an 
‘  infinity  of  aspects,’  and  ‘  all  these  aspects  of  the  world  as 
‘  it  seems  are  equally  real,’  and  they  are  the  necessary 
outcome  of  our  finite  purposes. 

So  far  this  is  clear :  man  has  a  choice  of  ends — his  own, 
which  are  finite,  and  those  of  the  divine  will,  which  are  not 
finite ;  and  it  would  seem  that  we  are  what  we  are  in  virtue 
of  the  ends  which  we  choose.  But  this  seems  hardly 
consonant  with  a  previous  statement  that  ‘  we  are  what  we 
‘  are  in  virtue  of  ends  set  before  it  by  the  Mind  in  which  we 
‘  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.’  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  man’s  private  finite  ends  are  not  his  own,  but  are 
ends  which  the  Mind  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  sets  before  itself. 

This  seems  to  us  a  real  difficulty  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  way, 
and  not  a  mere  verbal  difficulty.  If  evil  is  an  affair  of  the 
will,  the  will  which  is  liable  to  it  cannot  be  God’s  will,  nor 
can  the  subject  whose  will  is  evil  be  the  same  as  the  Single 
Subject — i.e.  God.  We  should  say,  therefore,  either  the 
subject  whose  will  is  evil  is  an  appearance,  in  the  sense  of 
an  illusion,  or  there  must  be  more  subjects  than  a  single  one. 
But  Mr.  Haldane  is  too  good  a  Hegelian  to  acquiesce  in  the 
‘either — or’  fallacy  into  which  the  Understanding  is  per¬ 
petually  ready  to  fall.  We  should  rather  take  Mr.  Haldane 
to  mean  that  though  some  of  man’s  ends  are  finite  ends,  he 
has  a  choice  between  them  and  other  ends  not  his  own.  In 
that  case  Mr.  Haldane  would  be  in  harmony  with  Hegel, 
who  says :  ‘  It  is,  rightly  speaking,  the  very  essence  of 
‘  thought  to  be  infinite.  The  thinking-power,  the  “  I,”  is 
‘  infinite,  because  when  it  thinks  it  is  in  relation  to  an 
‘  object  which  is  itself.  Thought  is  finite  only  when  it 
‘  keeps  to  limited  categories  which  it  believes  to  be  ultimate.’ 
And  it  is  only  so  far  as  it  keeps  to  these  limited  categories 
that  it  is  liable  to  error  and  sin.  Error  and  sin,  therefore, 
being  the  outcome  of  finite  purposes,  working  under  limited 
categories,  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  appearance,  for 
Hegel  says  ‘all  finite  thinking  is  concerned  with  appear- 
‘  ances.’ 

Sin  and  error,  then,  on  this  showing  are  not  real ;  the 
evil  will  is  not  real ;  and  the  subject  whose  will  is  evil  and 
whose  thought  is  finite  is  mere  appearance.  The  view  that 
evil  is  not  real,  but  simply  an  aspect,  or  appearance,  or 
illusion,  naturally  goes  with  the  view  that  this  world  is  not 
real,  but  merely  an  illusion  which,  like  evil  itself,  is  due  to 
our  fiuitude.  The  alternative  is  to  assume  that  evil  is  real— 
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as  real  as  it  is  felt  to  be  by  the  man  who  is  under  its 
dominion  and  is  seeking  to  escape  from  it.  It  is  a  real  evil, 
and  he  wants  a  real  escape.  If  he  does  really  escape,  the 
difference  between  his  two  states  is  not  one  of  degree, 
though  he  may  have  attained  by  degrees  from  the  one  estate 
to  the  other.  The  difference  is  that  the  evil,  which  was, 
now  no  longer  is.  Evil  may  be  real  without  being  per¬ 
manent,  and  the  faith  that  it  will  be  ultimately  transcended 
and  abolished  does  not  seem  to  require  us  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  real.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
confuse  permanence  with  reality.  The  argument  that  the 
pangs  of  neuralgia,  because  they  are  not  permanent  or 
continuous,  are  not  real,  would  carry  no  conviction  with  it 
to  the  sufferer  from  that  evil.  Reality  and  permanence  need 
not  go  together.  As  Lord  De  Tabley  put  it : 

‘  All  things  have  process  to  their  end,  and  these 
Shall  have  their  end :  but  they  are  beautiful 
As  if  they  lasted  always.  The  iris  glance 
Zoning  the  crest  of  momentary  waves 
Is  not  less  fair  than  Pallas’  ivory  blush 
That  Pheidias  stampt  for  ages.’ 

Of  course,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Haldane  would 
maintain  that  Pheidias’  work  is  more  fair  than  ‘the  iris 
‘  glance  ’  and  that  the  beautiful  lasts  always.  But  if  we 
agree  that  some  real  things  are  permanent  we  may  also 
maintain  that  some  real  things  are  transitory,  and  amongst 
them  Evil.  The  faith  that  evil  will  cease  to  be  seems  not 
incompatible  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  real  as  long  as  it 
lasts ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  thing  can  cease  to 
be  unless  it  is,  to  begin  with. 

On  the  whole,  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Haldane  had  dealt 
more  fully  with  the  problem  of  evil.  So  far  as  he  goes,  it 
seems  to  be  his  final  conclusion  that  ‘  it  is  only  for  finite 
‘  spirit,  and  because  of  the  freedom  of  finite  spirit,  that  evil 
‘  exists.  Evil  has  no  direct  relation  to  God.’  It  is  real 
only  at  the  plane  of  self-comprehension  of  the  finite  mind. 
And  the  finite  mind  reaches  the  stage  of  ‘  appearance  ’  alone, 
and  exists  merely  in  the  phenomenal  world,  as  Hegel  says. 
So  that  once  more  man,  and  the  evil  that  man  does,  seem 
to  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  appearance ;  and  we  remember 
Mr.  Haldane’s  words  that  ‘in  the  Ultimate  Reality  such 
‘  appearances  can  be  but  transient,’  or  as  he  puts  it  else- 
‘  where,  our  own  separate  minds  may  turn  out  to  be  mere 
‘  appearance.’ 
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This  last  quotation  raises  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  which  hai’dly  seems  to  be  fairly  faced  by  Mr. 
Haldane  in  any  of  his  lectures.  An  appearance  must  appear 
to  somebody :  an  appearance  which  should  appear  to  nobody 
is  inconceivable,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If,  therefore, 
our  own  separate  minds  are  mere  appearance,  to  whom  is 
that  appearance  presented  ?  The  phrase  ‘  our  own  separate 
‘  minds  ’  must  mean  you  and  me ;  and  if  our  own  separate 
minds  are  mere  appearance,  you  and  I  are  mere  appearance. 
Our  own  separate  minds,  then,  cannot  appear  to  you  and 
me,  for  we  do  not  exist,  we  merely  appear  to  exist.  The 
only  subject  to  whom  they  can  be  presented,  then,  is  the 
Single  Subject,  and  to  Him  they  can  be  presented  only  for 
what  they  are — that  is  to  say,  as  mere  appearances,  not  real 
beings.  When,  then,  Mr.  Haldane  tells  us,  ‘  with  and  in 
‘  that  Single  Subject  philosophy  and  faith  alike  assure  us 
‘  that  we  are  one,’  he  tells  us  in  effect  that  we  are  not  really 
existent  subjects,  but  mere  appearances  presented  to  that 
Single  Subject.  Further,  if  we  are  mere  appearance,  and  if 
we  are  one  with  the  Single  Subject,  then  that  Single  Subject 
is  also  appearance.  Again,  if  the  whole  universe  may  be 
summed  up  as  subject-object,  as  subject  which  is  object 
to  itself,  and  if  the  object  is  mere  appearance  or  illusion, 
then  the  subject  which  is  object  to  itself  is  also  mere  illu¬ 
sion — all  is  mdyd.  If  we  start  on  the  argument  from 
mere  appearance,  we  can  get  out  of  the  argument  nothing 
but  appearance.  If  we  wish  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  Single  Subject  is  a  real  personality,  and  if  we  wish  to 
reach  that  conclusion  by  means  of  the  premise  that  we 
are  one  with  the  Single  Subject — a  premise  which  is  open 
to  objection — then  we  are  bound  to  assume  from  the 
beginning  that  we  are  real  subjects  and  not  mere  appear¬ 
ances. 

That  assumption,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Haldane 
at  times  does  make.  ‘  That  mind  is  self-conscious  as  well 
‘  as  conscious,’  he  says,  ‘  is,  when  we  think  the  matter  out, 
‘  a  mere  tautology.  ...  To  be  conscious  is  to  be  conscious  ot 
‘  m//self  as  comprehending.  There  is  no  such  thing  con- 
‘  ceivable  as  mere  consciousness  that  is  not  also  self-conscious 
‘  when  it  is  thought  out.  Even  if  we  desire  to  be  sceptical 
‘  we  can  only  raise  our  scepticism  as  the  reflection  of  an  “  I  ” 
‘  that  comprehends.  Self-consciousness  is  the  logical  prius 
‘  of  every  effort  of  thought.’  In  this  passage  either  the 
self,  as  subject,  is  assumed  to  be  real  and  not  mere  appear¬ 
ance,  or  else  the  logical  prius  of  every  effort  of  thought  is  a 
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mere  appearance,  and  the  logical  consequence  of  every  effort 
of  thought  is  mere  illusion. 

We  would  suggest  then  that  there  may  possibly  be  a 
fallacy  lurking  in  the  phrase  ‘  self-consciousness,’  and  that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  this  fallacy  that  Mr.  Haldane  some¬ 
times  speaks  of  our  own  separate  minds  as  mere  appearance, 
and  sometimes  assures  us  in  the  name  of  philosophy  and 
faith  alike,  that  so  far  from  being  mere  appearances  we  are 
one  with  the  Single  Subject,  the  Absolute.  The  suggested 
fallacy  consists  in  assuming  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  case 
of  man,  for  the  subject  to  be  its  own  object.  That  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  think  of  myself  and  make  myself  the 
object  of  my  own  thought,  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  It 
is  also  true,  and  equally  true,  that  I  can  think  of  other 
people  and  take  them  as  objects  of  my  own  thought.  But 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  other  people  do  not 
cease  to  be  thinking  subjects  because  I  take  them  as  objects 
that  I  may  think  about.  It  is  obvious  also  that  however  much 
I  may  know  about  the  other  person,  still  bis  thoughts,  his 
experiences,  his  pleasures  and  pains,  his  will,  however  much 
I  sympathise  with  them,  and  however  sympathetically  I 
reproduce  them  in  my  own  mind,  are  his,  and  are  both 
distinguishable  and  different  from  the  reproductions  of  them 
in  my  mind.  In  the  same  way,  when  I  think  of  myself  or 
form  a  picture  of  myself,  the  thought  or  the  picture  of 
myself  is  as  distinguishable  and  different  from  myself,  as  my 
representation  of  another  man’s  feelings  or  thoughts  is  from 
what  goes  on  in  his  mind  and  heart.  Thus,  though  and 
when  I  take  myself  as  object  of  my  own  thought,  I  do  not 
cease  to  be  subject,  any  more  than  the  other  man  ceases  to 
be  subject  when  I  think  about  him.  And  just  as  the  other 
man  is  more  and  other  than  the  thoughts  I  have  about  him, 
so  I  am  more  and  other  than  the  thoughts  I  have  about 
myself,  and  more  and  other  than  the  consciousness  I  have 
of  myself.  Self-consciousness  is  necessarily  inadequate  and 
incomplete.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceptive,  if  it  thinks  it 
is  fully  conscious  of  itself. 

If  I  were  to  regard  other  men  as  nothing  but  objects  of 
my  experience,  if  I  were  to  deny  that  they  existed  as 
subjects ;  and  if,  in  the  same  way,  I  were  to  regard  myself 
as  nothing  but  object,  and  were  to  deny  that  I  existed  as 
subject,  then  I  should  be  at  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Mr.  Haldane  seems  to  maintain  that  we  are  mere  appearance, 
and  that  the  Single  Subject  alone  exists.  But  that  point  of 
view  is  one  to  which  it  is  a  logical  impossibility  to  attain  : 
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if  I  ain  to  be  aware  of  anything,  be  it  but  of  appearance, 
and  never  to  the  end  of  anything  but  appearance,  I  must 
exist.  That  point  of  view,  however,  is  one  which  appears  to 
be  held  by  Mr.  Haldane :  ‘  mind  as  it  is  in  man  is  mind 
‘  that  knows  itself  as  known,  and  as  known  yet  knows,  a  form 
‘  into  which  Absolute  Mind  throws  itself.’  The  finite  mind 
which  knows  is  the  finite  mind  which  is  known  to  self- 
consciousness.  We  suggest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
not  what  I  know  of  myself  that  is  the  knowing  subject  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  I  who  know,  I  the  subject — whereas  ‘  what 
‘  I  know  of  myself  ’  is  object. 

If  we  might  venture  on  an  argumcntum  ad  hominem,  we 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Haldane’s  view  of  space  and  time 
gains  greatly,  if  we  renounce  the  view  that  ‘our  own 
‘  separate  minds  may  turn  out  to  be  mere  appearance.’  If 
we  might  take  it  that  by  ‘our  own  separate  minds  ’  is  meant 
simply  ‘  our  mind  viewed  as  object,’  that  is  to  say,  viewed  as 
the  empirical  ego,  as  an  appearance,  then  the  time  and 
space  in  which  that  appearance  is  set  will  be  forms  of  that 
appearance.  They  will  be  forms  enveloping  the  object,  not 
the  subject,  of  thought — forms  in  which  the  empirical  ego  is 
presented,  not  forms  in  which  the  transcendental  ego  is  set. 
Indeed  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  words 
‘  space  and  time  are  just  relations  of  what  comes  before  the 
‘  mind,  and  are  therefore  themselves  distinctions  which  the 
‘  mind  itself  makes,  and  which  exist  only  in  so  far  as  the 
‘  mind  presents  things  to  itself.’  But  the  mind  which 
presents  things  to  itself  is  the  mind  which  can  never  be 
properly  or  exclusively  object  to  itself.  It  is  the  mind  of 
man.  And  in  man,  self-consciousness  is  a  mainly  negative 
idea  :  it  consists  in  realising  that  the  empirical  ego,  or  even 
the  empirical  ego  together  with  Nature,  do  not  exhaust 
reality.  A  self-consciousness  which  should  be  positive 
would  be  a  Subject  which  was  Object  to  itself,  and  that  the 
Absolute  may  well  be,  as  Mr.  Haldane  says  it  is.  Such  a 
subject-object  would  exhaust  reality.  But  man,  realising 
that  his  object-world,  the  empirical  ego  and  Nature,  do  not 
exhaust  reality,  thereby  recognises  that  both  are  appear¬ 
ances,  and  that  being  appearances  they  are  appearances  of 
reality.  Forms  of  such  appearances  are  Space  and  Time — 
forms  which  become  misleading  only  when  they  are  supposed 
to  be  not  merely  forms  of  the  Object  as  man  sees  it,  i.e.  the 
empirical  ego  and  Nature,  but  of  the  Subject  also :  it  is 
when  the  shadow  is  mistaken  for  the  substance  that  mistakes 
arise.  As  long  as  the  shadow  and  its  conditions  are  kept 
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distinct  from  the  substance,  error,  so  far,  is  avoided.  When 
the  Subject  is  taken  to  be  finite  and  mortal,  ‘  mere 
‘appearance,’  the  mistake  is  made  of  transferring  to  it 
what  belongs  solely  to  the  Object  regarded  by  abstraction  as 
distinct  from  the  Subject. 

If  what  man  knows  of  himself  as  object  is  labelled 
‘  empirical  ego,’  then  our  ignorance  of  man  as  subject,  or 
transcendental  ego,  stands  confessed.  If  we  acknowledge  that 
the  reality  of  which  the  world  is  the  ‘  appearance  ’  is  known 
to  us  but  imperfectly  and  so  far  only  as  it  appears,  then,  as 
Mr.  Haldane  says,  ‘  faith  always  means  the  sense  that  the 
‘  true  reality  of  the  world  lies  in  the  unseen.’  By  parity  of 
reasoning  or  rather  by  an  exercise  of  the  same  faith,  the 
true  reality  of  the  Subject  will  lie  in  the  unseen,  that  is,  in 
God.  The  relationship  of  the  finite  subject  to  the  Infinite 
is  a  question,  therefore,  inevitably  raised  by  Mr.  Haldane. 
He  quotes  Hegel’s  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  at  once 
maintaining  the  fact  of  difference  between  God  and  Man, 
and  of  defining  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
fact  of  fellowship.  And  he  quotes  it  down  to  the  sentence, 

‘  the  Spirit  of  Man,  whereby  he  knows  God,  is  simply  the 
‘  Spirit  of  God  Himself.’  This  certainly  seems  to  sanction 
Mr.  Haldane’s  tenet  of  the  Single  Subject,  and  to  support  his 
view  that  ‘  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  implies  the 
‘potential  identity  of  man  and  God  in  a  single  subject  of 
‘  Icnoivledge,’  and,  by  way  of  drawing  attention  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  last  five  words,  Mr.  Haldane  italicises  them. 
This  seems  on  the  whole  to  reject  the  alternative  view  that 
the  object  of  the  Atonement  is  to  effect  the  union  of  man 
and  God,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  their  unity  is  the 
fundamental  and  also  the  final  fact  in  metaphysics. 

It  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  note  that,  when  Mr. 
Haldane  has  occasion  to  refer  to  John  Stuart  Mill’s  philo¬ 
sophical  views,  he  refers  to  them  with  sympathy  and  respect. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Haldane  recognised  that  many  men 
have  entered  on  the  study  of  philosophy  through  the  portals 
of  ‘  Mill  on  Hamilton  ’  and  Mill’s  ‘  Logic ;  ’  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  lead  them  on  from  that  stage  to  the  right 
conclusion;  and  better  to  shepherd  them  up  in  that  way 
than  to  begin  with  an  onslaught  on  Mill’s  position.  But  it 
may  also  be  that  there  is  more  in  common  between  Mill’s 
position  and  Mr.  Haldane’s  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
When  Mill  had  reduced  the  whole  of  the  object-world  to 
sensations,  by  his  Psychological  Theory  of  Matter,  he 
proceeded  to  produce  a  Psychological  Theory  of  Mind  which 
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reduced  the  subject  also  to  a  collection  of  sensations.  Thus, 
the  whole  world  of  subjects  and  objects  appeared  to  be 
reduced  to  a  set  of  sensations,  which  were  sensations  of 
nothing,  belonging  to  nobody.  Now  Mr.  Haldane,  if  it  were 
fair  to  judge  by  some  passages  in  his  lectures,  might  be 
supposed  in  the  same  way  to  have  reduced  finite  subjects 
and  their  experience  to  a  thought  which  is  absolute  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  thought  of  nothing,  entertained  by  nobody 
— a  mere  appearance,  a  complete  illusion.  Such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  would,  of  course,  require  very  considerable  modification ; 
but  it  is  suggested  by  much  that  Mr.  Haldane  says. 

Even  if,  however,  we  were  to  treat  Mr.  Haldane  unfairly, 
if  we  were  to  insist  on  his  subscribing  ex  animo  to  Hegel’s 
words  that  ‘  the  mind  as  finite  has  not  a  real  existence,’ 
still  Mr.  Haldane’s  position  would  be  a  great  advance  on 
that  of  Mill.  Mill  postulated  and,  it  would  seem,  really 
believed  in  the  existence  of  sensations  unadulterated  with 
thought.  Such  sensations  were  supposed  to  be  isolated 
facts.  If  they  were  really  isolated  facts,  there  could  ot 
course  be  no  truth  in  them  or  meaning ;  for  a  connection  of 
facts  is  required,  if  any  meaning  is  to  emerge,  or  any  truth 
is  to  be  recognised.  And,  so  long  as  they  were  isolated 
facts,  then  ex  hypothesi  we  could  not  know  them  or  know 
about  them,  for  as  we  know  them  they  are  not  isolated 
but  related.  Mill,  however,  closed  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
sensations  apart  from  thought  have  no  existence  in  our 
experience,  and  so  his  Psychological  Theory  of  Mind  and 
Matter  was  built  upon  a  non-existent  basis.  Mr.  Haldane 
in  taking  thought  for  his  basis  has  built  upon  a  surer 
foundation.  He  has  also,  we  think,  led  up  to  a  method  of 
treating  the  Materialist,  which  the  Materialist  might  find 
sympathetic  and  profitable.  Mr.  Haldane  points  out  that 
poetry,  for  instance,  exists  only  in  the  reflective  conscious¬ 
ness  :  ‘  on  paper,’  he  says,  ‘  it  is  but  a  series  of  marks  made 
‘  with  printer’s  ink,  and  it  has  no  other  significance  either 
‘  to  the  dog  that  chews  the  paper,  or  to  the  foreigner  who 
‘  knows  not  the  language.  To  a  person  devoid  of  sense  of 
‘  poetic  form  it  is  but  a  series  of  somewhat  obscure  and  ill- 
‘  framed  sentences.  But  to  him  who  finds  in  it  poetry  it  is 
‘  very  different.’  To  him  the  series  of  marks  is,  we  might 
say,  the  permanent  possibility  of  poetry.  If  now  we  extend 
this  conception  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  to  amend  Mill’s  definition 
of  matter,  we  may  say  that  *  Matter  is  the  permanent 
‘  possibility,’  not  of  sensation  but  ‘  of  thought.’  Thus  the 
essence  of  Matter  and  the  true  teaching  of  Materialism  is 
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that  Matter  is  the  expression,  or  the  permanent  possibility 
of  the  expression,  of  thought.  An  undeciphered  inscription, 
such  as  those  of  the  Mayas  found  in  Yucatan,  is  a  permanent 
possibility  of  thought,  though  the  key  to  the  thought  has 
been  lost  and  has  not  yet  been  found  by  us  ;  and  so,  too,  is 
the  material  universe,  even  though  it  is  as  yet  but  im¬ 
perfectly  interpreted  by  us.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the 
Materialist,  who  is  busy  in  attempting  to  decipher  it  by 
means  of  laws  of  Nature  and  the  uniformity  of  Nature,  and 
the  law  of  universal  causation,  fills  up  his  spare  time  by 
saying  that  of  course  it  has  no  meaning,  that  the  paper  or 
the  stone  or  the  material  universe  alone  exists,  and  that  the 
thought,  of  which  it  is  the  expression  and  which  he  is  busy 
finding  out,  has  no  existence  and  no  reality.  Whereas  the 
thought  of  the  thinker  is  prior  to  its  expression  on  inscribed 
monuments,  or  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Nature  :  and  they  are 
but  the  casual  or  accidental  modes  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
‘  The  impression  made,’  as  Mr.  Haldane  says,  whether  by 
recorded  words  or  by  the  sounds  of  music,  whenever  made, 
‘  is  the  same  because  what  is  expressed  is  not  of  the  transient 
‘  character  of  events  of  space  and  time,  but  belongs  to  a 
‘  higher  plane  of  mind.  All  forms  of  art  have  this  charac- 
‘  teristic  as  their  essence — that  the  moment  of  universality 
‘  in  them  lifts  their  creation  above  the  transitory  and 
‘  fleeting  nature  of  the  instant  in  which  they  are  appre- 
‘  hended,  and  detaches  them  from  the  relationship  of  place 
‘  in  the  Universe.’ 

In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Haldane  is  largely  concerned  with 
science,  and  with  showing  that  though  science  leads  us  up 
to  Matter,  neither  we  nor  science  can  stop  there.  And  the 
view  which  Mr.  Haldane  was  expressing  in  his  Gifford 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  was,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  definitely  formulated  by  one  whose  authority 
as  a  man  of  science  will  not  be  disputed — Lord  Kelvin — in 
the  words :  ‘  It  is  not  in  dead  matter  that  we  live  and  move 
‘  and  have  our  being,  but  in  the  creating  and  directive  power 
‘  which  science  compels  us  to  accept  as  an  article  of  belief. 
‘  We  only  know  God  in  His  works,  but  we  are  absolutely 
‘  forced  %  science  to  admit  and  believe  with  absolute  con- 
‘  fidence  in  a  directive  power — in  an  influence  other  than 
‘  physical,  dynamical,  electrical  forces.’ 
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Art.  IX.— sir  JOHN  DAVIS. 

1.  The  Works  of  Sir  John  Davies.  Edited  with  Memorial- 

Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  A.  B.  Grosart.  Three 
volumes.  London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1869-1876. 

2.  An  English  Gamer :  Some  Longer  English  Poems.  With 

an  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  Westminster ; 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1903. 

3.  Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland  of  the  Reign 

of  James  T.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D., 
and  John  P.  Prendergast.  Five  volumes.  London ; 
Longmans  &  Co.  1872-1880. 

4.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork.  By  Doro¬ 

thea  Townshend.  London  :  Duckworth  &  Co.  1904. 

5.  An  Epoch  in  Irish  History :  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Its 

Foundation  and  Early  Fortunes,  1591-1660.  By  John 
Pentland  Mahappy,  D.D.  London  ;  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1903. 

^HE  large  part  which,  in  recent  times  at  least,  has  been 
played  by  Irishmen  on  the  imperial  stage  of  Great 
Britain  is  among  the  most  familiar  of  commonplaces  whenever 
the  relation  of  Ireland  to  the  Empire  is  mooted.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  how,  not  merely  in  the  field  of  war  and 
action,  but  in  the  realm  of  letters  and  the  world  of  afiairs, 
some  of  the  greatest  places  have  been  filled  by  men  of  Irish 
birth  and  Irish  genius.  Not  to  take  any  account  of  con¬ 
temporary  figures,  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  supplies  abundant  examples  in  every  sphere  of  action 
and  of  effort  of  this  honourable  eminence  of  distinguished 
Irishmen  in  the  roll  of  British  fame.  In  the  senate,  Burke 
and  Sheridan ;  in  the  camp,  Wellington ;  in  letters.  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  and  Moore  are  examples  that  at  once  occur  to  the 
mind  of  great  reputations  achieved  by  Irishmen  in  purely 
British  surroundings.  It  is  not  so  often  recalled  that,  in 
earlier  times,  a  reciprocal  opportunity  was  afforded  by 
Ireland  to  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
English  men  of  letters  and  of  politics.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  many  of  the  later  Elizabethans.  The  careers 
of  many  of  the  most  famous  figures  in  the  Courts  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  were  moulded,  often  to  a 
large  degree,  and  sometimes  finally,  by  their  Irish  experi¬ 
ences.  Sidney  and  Sussex,  Mountjoy  and  the  ill-fated 
Essex  among  statesmen,  are  all  of  them  examples  of  men 
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whose  fortunes  were  made  or  marred  in  Ireland.  Among 
men  of  action  and  affairs  there  is  the  striking  instance  of 
Eichard  Boyle,  ‘  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,’  a  man  whose  acqui¬ 
sitive  and  constructive  genius  must  have  won  him  enduring 
fame  as  an  empire  builder,  had  he  carried  it  to  any  country 
but  Ireland.  And  in  the  sphere  of  letters  there  are  the  yet 
more  splendid  names  of  Spenser  and  of  Raleigh,  and  the  less 
eminent  but  still  remarkable  figure  of  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

But  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  case  of  Sir  John 
Davis  and  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  that  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  their  Irish  experiences  formed  no 
more  than  an  episode,  however  important,  in  the  career  of 
each,  in  that  of  Davis  his  Irish  service  made  up  the  main 
interest  and  importance  of  a  life  in  which  all  other  incidents 
were  secondary.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  before  he  had 
entered  on  his  sixteen  years’  service  as  an  Irish  official 
Davis  was  already  famous  enough  to  be  greeted  by  James 
the  First  at  that  monarch’s  accession  to  the  English  Crown 
as  a  poet  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  and  that  at  its  conclusion 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  legal  career  in  England,  which  had  just 
led  him  to  the  great  place  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  when  death 
put  its  abrupt  close  on  his  ambitions.  But  neither  his 
literary  eminence,  though  it  was  considerable,  nor  his  legal 
attainments,  though  these  were  of  a  high  order,  would  have 
sufficed  to  give  Davis  the  lasting  fame  he  acquired  had  his 
career  not  included  the  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  was 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  Irish  Government  at  an  epoch 
of  singular  importance  in  Irish  history.  For  not  merely 
was  Davis  the  trusted  and  most  efficient  instrument  of  the 
Irish  policy  of  King  James  and  his  Ministers  from  the 
morrow  of  that  suppression  of  Tyrone’s  rebellion  which  was 
the  last  act  in  the  long  agony  of  Elizabeth’s  Irish  wars,  but 
he  was  in  a  large  degree  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Irish 
administration  by  which  that  policy  was  directed. 

Davis’s  connexion  with  Ireland  was  marked  by  three 
great  and  far-reaching  developments  in  its  administrative, 
its  social,  and  its  parliamentary  history.  And  in  each  of 
these  great  and  pregnant  transactions  he  himself  bore  a 
principal  part.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  the  Irish 
attorney-generalship  that  the  machinery  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  was  first  effectively  organized  through  the  definitive 
demarcation  of  the  four  Irish  provinces  and  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  embraced  in  each. 
It  was  during  his  term  of  office,  and  largely  under  his 
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direction  and  supervision,  if  not  under  his  immediate  in¬ 
spiration,  that  the  tremendous  operation  of  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster  was  conceived  and  executed.  And  finally  it  was 
under  his  advice  and  guidance  that  the  parliamentary 
system  of  Ireland  was  modelled  and  developed  from  the  very 
primitive  organization  which  had  sufficed  even  as  late  as 
Tudor  times  into  the  actual  scheme  of  representation  which 
prevailed  for  almost  two  centuries  from  his  time. 

To  the  proper  understanding  of  the  tangled  story  of  Ireland 
under  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Ireland  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  essential.  This  is  a  period  which  has  too  often  been 
passed  over  by  the  historians,  and  no  adequate  account  of 
it  has  yet  been  written.  But  Dr.  Mahaffy  in  his  book  on 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  cited  above,  has  handled  with  much 
felicity  and  no  inconsiderable  gift  of  historical  insight  some, 
at  least,  of  the  problems  which  belong  to  the  Ireland  ot 
Davis.  And  Miss  Townshend  in  her  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of 
‘  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork  ’  recalls  in  a  discursive  but  agree¬ 
able  fashion  both  the  peculiar  social  conditions  of  the  time 
and  the  characters  of  the  leading  personages. 

Sir  John  Davis*  was  the  son  of  Edward  Davis,  a  small 
country  gentleman  of  Welsh  extraction  and  owning  a  patri¬ 
mony  in  Wiltshire,  whither  his  ancestor  had  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  John 
Davis  was  the  third  son,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1570. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1590.  Early  designed  for 
the  law,  Davis  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1587,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1595.  His 
progress,  both  academic  and  legal,  was  marked  by  many 
irregularities.  He  had  a  taste  for  practical  joking  and 
rough  horseplay,  which  at  Oxford  caused  his  expulsion  from 
Commons ;  and  in  early  life  at  least  he  displayed  a  warmth 
of  temper  and  a  disregard  for  social  conventions  which, 
within  three  years  of  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  had  nearly 
wrecked  his  career.  He  was  intemperate  enough  to  pub¬ 
licly  chastise  a  quondam  friend,  one  Richard  Martin,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
benchers.  For  this  offence  he  was  very  properly  disbarred 
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and  expelled  the  society,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  a 
powerful  friend  his  legal  prospects  must  have  been  for  ever 
ruined.  But  after  three  years  of  disgrace  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere  procured  his  restoration,  and  on  making  public 
profession  of  repentance  Davis  was  readmitted  to  practice. 

But  the  three  years  of  seclusion  had  not  been  wasted.  As 
early  as  1593  Davis  had  written  his  first  poem  ‘  Orchestra, 

‘  or  a  Poem  of  Dancing  ’ :  a  work  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
same  Martin  with  whom  he  subsequently  quarrelled  so 
disastrously,  and  which  Mr.  Bullen,  in  his  Introduction  to 
Professor  Arber’s  collection  of  longer  English  poems,  justly 
praises  as  ‘  a  graceful  monument  of  ingenious  fancy.’  On 
being  prohibited  from  practice,  Davis  resumed  his  devotion 
to  the  Muses,  and,  retiring  to  Oxford,  produced  his  well- 
known  ‘  Nosce  Teipsum,’  a  poem  ‘  Of  the  Soul  of  Man, 

‘  and  of  the  Immortality  thereof,’  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Mountjoy,  to  dedicate 
to  Elizabeth.  Of  this  poem  Hallam,  in  his  ‘  History  of 
‘  Litemture,’  says  that  ‘  perhaps  no  language  can  produce  a 
‘  poem  extending  to  so  great  a  length  of  more  condensation 
‘  of  thought,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  verses  will  be  found,’ 
and  that  ‘  very  few  have  been  able  to  preserve  a  perspicuous 
‘  brevity  without  stitfuess  or  pedantry  so  successfully  as  Sir 
‘  John  Davis.’  What  was  of  more  importance  to  the  poet 
than  the  posthumous  praise  of  even  the  most  eminent  of 
literary  Solomons,  the  poem  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
Queen,  to  whom  it  was  introduced  by  Mountjoy,  and  the 
opportunity  of  chanting  his  gratitude  in  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  ‘  Hymns  to  Astraea  ’ :  acrostic  verses  of  sixteen 
lines  each,  in  which  the  initial  letters  of  each  line  formed 
the  words  Mizabetha  Regina.  Better  still,  the  same  poem 
which  won  the  favour  of  Elizabeth’s  setting  sun  procured 
the  author  equal  praise  from  the  rising  orb  of  her  successor. 
King  James  was  delighted  with  the  poem.  Anthony  a  Wood, 
the  Oxfci’d  antiquary,  has  preserved  the  anecdote  of  the  first 
introduction  of  Davis  to  King  James.  He  tells  how  the  poet, 
proceeding  in  Lord  Hunsdon’s  train  to  Scotland  to  notify 
the  monarch  of  his  accession,  was  presented  by  Hunsdon  to 
the  King,  ‘  who  straightway  asked  was  he  “  Nosce  Teipsum  ” 
‘  Davis,  which,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  James 
‘graciously  embraced  him  and  conceived  a  considerable 
‘  liking  for  him.’ 

Meantime  the  poet  had  succeeded  in  entering  tho  House 
of  Commons.  Under  the  auspices,  doubtless,  of  Mountjoy 
he  had  been  returned  to  the  last  and  short  parliament  of 
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Elizabeth  as  member  for  Corfe  Castle.  James  had  been  but 
a  short  time  on  the  throne  when  the  recommendation  of 
the  same  statesman,  joined  to  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
procured  the  nomination  of  Davis  as  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland.  He  received  his  patent  of  appointment  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1603,  and,  immediately  proceeding  to  Ireland,  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  patron 
the  Viceroy.  He  at  once  entered  on  a  career  as  an  Irish  law 
officer  of  almost  unexampled  duration  and  of  quite  unrivalled 
importance.  But  before  entering  on  his  achievements  in 
that  capacity  it  will  be  convenient  to  recount  briefly  the 
main  passages  in  his  subsequent  career. 

Davis’s  Irish  preferment  did  not  involve  complete  severance 
from  the  English  Bar.  In  1606,  the  year  which  saw  his 
advancement  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  seijeant-at-law  in  England. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  for  newly  made  serjeants 
to  present  rings,  and  Davis  chose  for  his  the  motto,  ‘  Lex 
‘publica  lux  est.’  In  1612  he  became  First  Serjeant.  Davis 
remained  constantly  in  Ireland  until  1616,  when,  returning 
to  England,  he  resumed  regular  practice  at  the  English  Bar. 
But  he  retained  his  official  post  in  Ireland  until  1619.  He 
was  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  trial  of  the  Countess  of 
Somerset  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Overbury,  and  as  First  or 
Prime  Serjeant  was  frequently  sent  to  preside  at  assizes. 
Some  of  his  charges  on  circuit  survive  in  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  1620  he  was  again  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  time  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  printed  debates  of  this  Parliament 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  Irish  affairs,  in  which  he  never  lost 
interest.  He  opposed  the  Bill  of  that  year  restraining  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  to  England,  and  was  an  advocate 
of  the  continuance  of  a  separate  Irish  currency.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  he  touches  on  the  perennial  controversy  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  maintaining  on  the  one  hand  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  Ireland  on  the  Crown  of  England,  but,  on  the  other, 
asserting  ‘  that  this  kingdom  cannot  make  laws  to  bind  that 
‘  kingdom,  for  they  have  there  a  Parliament  of  their  own,’ 
a  sentiment  which  was  certainly  becoming  in  one  who  had 
been  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

The  crowning  triumph  of  Davis’s  career  was  lost  in  the  tra¬ 
gical  anti-climax  of  his  sudden  death.  As  the  brief  ^Notes’ 
of  his  life,  which  survive  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  put  it,  ‘  He 
‘  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  had  not  death 
*  seized  on  him,  he  had  sat  that  day  he  died  on  the  Bench.’ 
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In  November  1626,  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  Charles  I.’s 
unfortunate  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Randolph  Crew  was  discharged  from  his  office  for  refusing 
to  recognise  the  legality  of  forced  loans.  Davis,  who  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  exaction,  was  nominated  to  the 
vacancy.  His  robes  of  office  were  actually  ordered.  On 
the  night  of  December  7  he  supped  with  the  Lord  Keeper 
apparently  in  vigorous  health,  and  received  congratulations 
on  his  advancement  to  this  great  dignity.  Next  morning 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  had  succumbed  to 
apoplexy :  no  unexpected  fate,  except  for  the  dramatic 
manner  of  its  overtaking  him,  for  physically  he  was  a  very 
Falstaflf.  A  contemporary  has  left  a  very  unflattering 
picture  of  his  awkward  gait,  describing  him  as  ‘  waddling  in 
‘  most  ungainly  fashion,  and  walking  as  if  he  carried  a 
‘  cloakbag  behind  him.’ 

No  account  of  Sir  John  Davis  may  entirely  omit  mention 
of  his  wife.  Lady  Eleanor  Audley,  daughter  of  George, 
Earl  of  Castlehaven,  grandfather  of  the  well-known  Irish 
statesman  and  writer  of  that  name.  She  belonged  to 
a  family  of  great  social  consideration  in  that  day.  But 
however  largely  the  alliance  may  have  contributed  to  the 
consolidation  of  Davis’s  position  in  Court  circles,  it  did  little 
to  procure  him  domestic  happiness.  In  Lady  Eleanor’s 
generation  there  was  an  evident  touch  of  madness  in  her 
family,  from  which  she  was  not  exempt.  Her  brother 
figures  notoriously  in  the  ‘  State  Trials  ’  as  the  subject  of  an 
unsavoury  prosecution,  and  she  herself,  eccentric  at  all 
times,  ultimately  developed  complete  insanity.  She  had  a 
turn  for  prophecy  based  on  scriptural  anagrams.  Most  of 
her  vaticinations  were  unhappily  melancholy.  Among  other 
predictions  she  claimed  to  have  foretold  her  husband’s 
death.  ‘  His  doom  I  gave  him  in  letters  of  his  own  name 
‘  (John  Daves — Jove’s  Hand)  within  three  years  to  expect 
‘  the  mortal  blow,  so  put  on  my  mourning  garment  from 
‘  that  time  ;  when  about  three  days  before  his  sudden  death, 

‘  before  his  servants  and  friends  at  the  table,  gave  him  part 
‘  to  take  his  long  sleep,  by  him  thus  put  off  :  I  pray,  weep 
‘  not  while  I  am  alive,  and  I  will  give  you  leave  to  laugh 
‘  when  I  am  dead.”  ’  But  with  all  her  disadvantages  this 
unhappy  Cassandra  was  attractive  enough  to  get  a  second 
husband,  who,  however,  deserted  her. 

Heylin,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Laud,’  tells  a  good  story  of  Lady 
Eleanor.  She  was  brought,  it  appears,  into  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  on  charges  arising  out  of  her  claims 
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to  prophetic  powers,  which  she  grounded  on  an  anagram 
of  her  name,  Eleanor  Davis — Reveal,  0  Daniel. 

‘  And  though,’  says  Heylin,  ‘  it  had  too  much  by  an  L,  and  too  little 
by  an  S,  yet  she  found  Daniel  and  Keveal  in  it,  which  served  her 
turn.  Much  pains  was  taken  by  the  Court  to  dispossess  her  of  this 
spirit ;  but  all  would  not  do,  till  Lamb,  then  Dean  of  Arches,  shot  her 
through  and  through  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver. 
For  whilst  the  Bishops  and  Divines  were  reasoning  the  point  with  her 
out  of  holy  Scriptures,  he  took  a  pen  in  his  hand  and  at  last  hit  on  this 
excellent  anagram,  viz.  Dame  Eleanor  Davys — Xever  so  mad  a  lady  !  ’  * 

It  is,  of  course,  by  his  great  historical  treatise,  first 
published  in  1612,  towards  the  close  of  the  author’s  active 
work  in  Ireland,  that  Davis’s  connexion  with  that  country 
is  best  remembered  and  most  clearly  emphasized.  As  the 
climax  of  that  work  is  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  its 
primary  object  the  glorification  of  the  measures  of  King 
James  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  it  is  easily  forgotten 
that  a  large  part  of  its  author’s  administrative  work  had 
been  achieved  before  the  plantation  of  Ulster  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  the  flight  of  the  Earls,  and  that  a  further 
very  important  phase  of  it  was  subsequent  to  that  event. 
In  truth,  his  most  important  work  lay  not  in  the  plantation 
of  Ulster,  but  in  the  setting,  to  use  his  own  words,  of  the 
clock  of  civil  government  in  Ireland,  and  the  harmonizing 
of  the  strings  of  that  Irish  harp  which  it  was  the  bushiess 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  finger.f  The  story  of  the  Plantation 


*  In  Bishop  Goodman’s  ‘  Court  and  Times  of  Charle.s  I.’  some  curious 
p.articulars  are  given  of  the  later  eccentricities  of  this  unfortunate  lady. 
The  Cathedral  of  Lichfield  was  the  scene  of  one  of  her  most  whimsical 
misdemeanours.  In  1636  the  Cathedral  had  lately  been  beautifully 
adorned  with  arras  hangings  and  other  decorations.  The  demented 
lady  appeared  one  morning,  ‘  with  a  kettle  in  one  hand  and  a  brush  in 
the  other,’  to  sprinkle  the  hangings  and  the  bishop’s  seat  with  what 
she  called  holy  water,  but  which  proved  to  be  ‘  a  composition  of  tar, 
pitch,  sink  puddle,  and  water,  and  such  kind  of  nasty  ingredients.’ 
‘  This,’  says  the  narrator,  ‘  being  the  act  of  a  madwoman,  the  lords  to 
prevent  further  mischief  have  given  out  two  warrants,  the  one  to 
bring  the  lady  to  Bethlehem,  the  other  to  the  keeper  of  Bethlehem 
to  receive  her.’ 

t  It  is  curious  to  note  Davis’s  fondness  for  this  image.  He  had 
used  it  many  years  earlier,  and  before  he  had  set  foot  in  Ireland,  in  his 
poem  of  ‘The  King’s  Welcome,’  addressed  to  James  on  his  accession : 

‘  On,  for  the  birds  w’ill  help  to  fill  the  song. 

Whereto  all  English  hart-strings  do  agree  ; 

And  Irish  harp-strings  that  have  jarred  so  long. 

To  make  the  music  full  now  tun^d  be.’ 
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of  Ulster  has  been  often  written,  and  though  much  still 
remains  to  be  said  in  elucidation  of  some  of  its  incidents, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  retell  the  story  now.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  endeavour  to  realise  more  clearly  than  has 
yet  been  done  the  civil  and  social  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  the  first  Stuart  and  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  Davis  in  Ireland.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  first  and 
third  of  the  three  great  achievements  with  which  Davis  was 
connected  that  attention  will  be  directed  here. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  primi¬ 
tive,  not  to  say  amorphous,  condition  of  the  administrative 
organization  provided  by  its  rulers.  Not  merely  was  the 
machinery  of  government  inefficient,  but  even  the  framework 
of  an  administrative  system  was  non-existent  in  a  great  part 
of  Ireland.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  reflect  how  little 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Crown 
in  applying  English  law  to  Irish  lawlessness  between  the 
days  of  King  John  and  those  of  Elizabeth.  The  early 
Plantagenets,  indeed,  had  made  some  progress.  They  had 
divided  the  country  into  provinces,  and  even,  in  theory  at 
least,  into  counties.  As  early  as  Henry  the  Third’s  reign 
the  sheriff,  that  pioneer  of  the  laws  of  England,  exercised 
his  functions  in  every  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
island  had  been  parcelled,  either  as  the  direct  functionary 
of  the  Crown  itself,  or  as  the  agent  and  nominee  of  the 
great  earls  palatine,  who  in  feudal  times  did  so  much  ot 
the  work  of  government  as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland. 
But  the  feebleness  of  Henry’s  grandson,  Edward  II.,  allowed 
the  process  to  be  arrested.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  assert  that  the  independence  of  Scotland,  vindicated 
on  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  was  really  consolidated  in 
Ireland,  where  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce  struck  a 
signal  blow  at  the  prestige  of  the  English  crown.  That 
invasion  undermined  English  authority  not  merely  with  the 
Irish  chieftains,  but  with  the  great  Norman  lords  on  whom 
the  English  sovereigns  had  till  then  depended  for  the 
administration  of  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Of  this  truth 
no  more  striking  illustration  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
from  the  date  of  the  wars  of  the  Bruce  in  Ireland  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  a  period  that 
is  of  two  full  centuries,  not  a  single  addition  was  made  to 
the  list  of  Irish  counties.  On  the  contrary,  the  effective 
authority  of  the  Crown  vanished  from  all  but  four  of  the 
twelve  counties  created  by  King  John,  until,  in  the  quaint 
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language  of  the  historian  Sfcanyhurst,  the  boundaries  of 
the  English  Pale  were  ‘  cramperned  and  crouched  into  an 
‘  odd  corner  of  the  country  named  Fingal,  with  a  parcel  of  the 
‘  king’s  land  of  Meath  and  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Louth.’ 
In  every  quarter  of  Ireland  the  functions  of  government 
;were  wrested  from  their  nominal  owners.  In  Connaught 
the  Burkes  enjoyed  complete  independence.  In  Ulster  the 
Anglo-Norman  colonies  of  Lecale  and  Antrim  practically 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  show  of  homage  rendered  to  the 
Crown  under  the  later  Plantagenets  by  the  great  Earls  of 
Ormond,  Desmond,  and  Kildare  but  thinly  concealed  the 
complete  indifference  of  the  country  at  large  to  a  sovereignty 
that  was  at  best  an  unenforced  and  scarcely  enforceable 
suzerainty.  So  far  had  the  sense  of  the  English  ownership  of 
Ireland  vanished  from  the  minds  of  the  nominal  lords  of  the 
ishind  that  as  late  as  1537  the  Irish  Council  addressed  to 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  English  advisers  a  ‘  Memorial  for  the 
winning,’  not  of  Ulster,  Munster,  or  Connaught,  but  of 
Leinster  itself.  They  actually  began  this  document  with  a 
definition  of  the  extent  of  the  metropolitan  province,  with 
the  extraordinary  averment  that  ‘  the  country  called 
‘  Leinster  and  the  situation  thereof  is  unknown  to  the  King 
‘  and  his  Council.’  Even  after  the  Act  of  1541,  constituting 
Henry  VIII.  king  of  Ireland,  had  shown  the  resolution  of 
that  masterful  sovereign  to  convert  his  nominal  overlord¬ 
ship  of  Ireland  into  an  effective  supremacy,  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  formal  subdivision  of  the  country 
into  administrative  units.  To  the  end  of  Henry’s  reign 
the  proverb  quoted  by  Sir  John  Davis  in  his  ‘  Discovery  ’ 
continued  to  hold  good,  that  ‘  Whoso  lives  by  west  of  the 
‘  Barrow  lives  west  of  the  law ;  ’  and  three-fourths  of  Ireland, 
if  not  exactly  unconquered,  was  at  all  events  ungoverned. 
The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  witnessed  little  or  no  progress 
in  the  business  of  reintroducing  English  legal  and  admini¬ 
strative  procedure ;  and  though  that  of  Mary  saw  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  forming  a  proper  administrative 
system  through  the  island  by  the  erection  of  the  districts  of 
Leix  and  Offaly  into  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties,  it  was 
not  until  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  that  any 
substantial  advance  was  made  in  the  shiring  of  Ireland,  a 
work  which,  as  a  succession  of  deputies  had  long  seen,  lay 
at  the  root  of  all  real  administrative  reform.  And  in  fact 
although  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  of  Mary  and  the  other 
of  Elizabeth,  had  been  passed  to  empower  the  deputies  ‘  to 
‘  convert  and  turn  divers  and  sundry  waste  grounds  into  shire 
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‘  ground,’  it  is  probable  that  the  objects  of  this  legislation 
would  have  long  remained  unaccomplished  had  not  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  perhaps  the  ablest  in  the  great  succession  of 
Elizabeth’s  Irish  viceroys,  devised  a  new  and  potent  ad¬ 
ministrative  instrument,  which  in  his  hands  and  in  those  of 
his  successor,  Sir  John  Perrot,  was  destined  to  produce  vast 
effects  in  winning  back  Ireland  to  what  was  called  in  that 
day  ‘civility.’ 

Sidney,  whose  vigour  and  energy  made  him  a  marvel 
of  activity  both  military  and  administrative,  united  with  his 
Irish  government  the  Presidency  of  Wales.  In  the  political 
system  of  the  Principality  he  found  a  model  for  a  scheme  of 
administrative  devolution  which  he  aimed  at  applying  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  which  he  successfully  established  in 
two  of  its  provinces.  No  single  act  of  Elizabethan  policy 
had  more  important  or  more  satisfactory  results  than  the 
institution  of  the  Presidencies  of  Munster  and  Connaught, 
not  only  because  the  gradual  demarcation  of  the  counties  of 
both  these  provinces  as  they  now  exist  was  largely  effected 
by  their  means,  but  because  it  was  by  their  example  that 
Davis  was  guided  when,  a  generation  later,  he  effected  the 
final  shiring  of  Ulster.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  a 
brief  paragraph  to  an  account  of  an  institution  devised,  in 
Davis’s  own  language,  ‘  to  inure  and  acquaint  the  people 
‘  again  with  English  government.’ 

The  first  idea  of  these  instruments  of  government  may  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  if  not  to  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
when  a  scheme  was  devised  for  the  appointment  of  separate 
Presidents  for  each  of  the  three  provinces  of  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  Ulster.  Sidney  was  then  in  Ireland  in  a 
subordinate  position,  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Sussex,  then  Lord  Fitzwalter.  But  although  Sussex 
had  a  clearly  defined  scheme  for  the  institution  of  the  system, 
nothing  was  done  during  his  government  to  give  effect  to 
it.  It  was  not  until  Sidney’s  first  administration  in  1565 
that  a  practical  shape  was  given  to  his  plan.  In  that  year, 
the  constitution  of  what  for  the  next  century  were  known 
as  the  Presidencies  of  Connaught  and  Munster  was  formally 
drafted.  The  presidency  included  not  only  a  president 
answerable  directly  to  the  Lord  Deputy  for  the  military 
security  of  the  province  entrusted  to  him,  but  a  provincial 
council  composed  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  whose  dioceses 
and  estates  lay  within  the  district.  It  had  also  a  separate 
legal  machinery  composed  of  the  provincial  chief  justice, 
two  puisne  judges,  and  an  attorney-general;  and  it  was 
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provided  with  a  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  council,  and  other 
administrative  officers.  The  powers  and  functions  exercised 
by  these  Councils  appear  very  fully  from  the  detailed  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  Mountjoy  and  the  Irish  Privy  Council 
to  Sir  George  Carew  which  are  printed  in  ‘  Pacata 
‘  Hibernia.’ 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  and  a  serious  loss  to 
the  historian  of  the  Ireland  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early 
Stuarts,  that  the  records  of  these  provincial  presidencies 
have  long  since  perished.  They  seem  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  anarchic  years  succeeding  the  rebellion  of  1641;  and, 
indeed,  the  presidency  system  did  not  long  survive  that 
cataclysm.  Though  they  were  revived  at  the  Restoration 
as  part  of  the  status  quo  ante  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  which  the  Ministers  of  Charles  II.  desired,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  re-establisb,  the  presidencies  were  not 
regarded  by  the  Restoration  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
as  necessary  instruments  of  government.  Their  efficacy,  in 
fact,  ceased  with  the  final  establishment  of  a  strong  central 
executive ;  and  in  1672,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Essex,  the  system  was  abolished. 

But  though  the  era  of  their  utility  was  comparatively 
brief,  the  presidencies  were  invaluable  aids  to  that  policy  of 
restoring  the  power  of  the  Crown  through  the  remoter  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  south  and  west,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
solicitude  to  the  Irish  Government  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  under  Sidney  and  his  successors 
that  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  by 
consequence  of  Leinster,  assumed  their  present  shape.  To 
Sidney  himself  belonged  the  credit  of  the  shiring  of 
Connaught  and  the  division  of  that  province,  which 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  was  treated  as  but  one 
shire,  into  its  five  modern  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo, 
Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon.  The  same  adminis¬ 
trator  had  also  the  honour  of  devising,  though  not  of 
completing,  those  additions  to  the  area  of  Leinster  by  which 
the  final  shape  of  the  eastern  province  was  determined.  The 
business  of  shiring  Munster  was  in  the  main  accomplished 
by  Sir  John  Perrot,  and  was  the  principal  achievement 
of  a  distinguished  term  of  office  as  president  of  the  province, 
though  it  was  not  until  Perrot  had  succeeded  to  the  higher 
office  of  deputy  that  his  work  in  this  respect  was  completed. 

But,  successful  as  were  the  Elizabethan  deputies  in  the 
settlement  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces  through 
the  agency  of  the  presidential  administrations,  they  could 
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make  no  similar  progress  in  Ulster.  The  conditions,  indeed, 
of  the  northern  province  forbade  the  application  of  that 
method  of  government  to  the  solution  of  its  problems. 
Thanks  to  the  success  with  which  the  O’Neills  and 
O’Donnells,  and  other  chieftains  of  the  north  continuously 
asserted  their  independence  of  the  Crown,  the  great 
northern  territories  remained  down  to  the  very  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  practically  terra  incognita  to  the  vice¬ 
roys,  and  preserved  all  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the 
scarcely  more  than  nomadic  civilization  of  Ulster.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  greatest  woods  and  fast¬ 
nesses  which  remained  in  Ireland  were  to  be  found  in  Ulster. 
And  the  thoroughly  Celtic  character  of  its  civilization  was 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  province  did  not 
contain  a  single  town  of  the  smallest  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  Armagh,  which,  being  a  centre  of  English 
influence,  was  continually  harried  by  the  O’Neills.  It  was 
significant  of  this  state  of  things  that  when  Sidney  ap¬ 
pointed  the  presidents  of  Munster  and  Connaught  he  made 
no  attempt  to  create  a  similar  office  for  Ulster,  but  contented 
himself  with  constituting  the  military  office  of  marshal. 
The  O’Neills  succeeded  in  keeping  this  and  all  other  Angli¬ 
cizing  institutions  at  bay  for  close  on  half  a  century  longer, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  circumstances  which  is  held  to  have 
most  directly  influenced  Tyrone  to  his  flight  in  1G07  was 
the  threat  or  rumour  that  such  an  administration  was  to 
be  at  length  established. 

In  1575  Sir  Henry  Sidney  made  a  journey  into  Ulster  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  province  into  shires,  but  failed 
to  effect  his  object,  and  Perrot’s  endeavour  in  the  same 
direction  some  ten  years  later  was  no  more  than  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  paper  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new  counties  he 
desired  to  create.  It  is  best  described  in  Sir  John  Davis’s 
own  language :  ‘  Sir  John  Perrot  reduced  the  unreformed 
‘  parts  of  Ulster  into  seven  shires,  namely,  Armagh,  Mona- 
‘  ghan,  Tyrone,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan, 

‘  though  in  his  time  the  law  was  never  executed  in  these 
‘  new  counties  by  any  sheriffs  or  justices  of  assize ;  but  the 
‘  people  left  to  be  ruled  still  by  their  own  barbarous  laws 
‘  and  lords.’  Perrot’s  work  was  thus  effective  only  in  the 
sense  that  his  division  became  the  basis  of  the  allocation  of 
territory  carried  out  by  Davis  fully  twenty  years  later,  and 
that  his  nomenclature  of  the  Ulster  counties  is  that  which, 
with  the  substitution  of  Londonderry  for  Coleraine,  still  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  shires  of  the  north. 
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Nor  was  this  independence  of  authority  confined  to  those 
districts  of  the  northern  province  which  were  dominated  by 
the  O’Neills.  South-western  Ulster  was  equally  remote  from 
the  influence  of  the  central  government.  East  Breny,  the 
modern  Cavan,  was  described  by  the  Marshal,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bagnal,  as  ‘  a  territory  where  never  writ  was  current,’  which 
it  was  ‘  almost  sacrilege  to  look  into ;  ’  and  a  Commission 
appointed  about  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  same  enact¬ 
ments  under  which  the  Presidents  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
had  been  constituted,  for  reducing  Ulster  to  shire  ground, 
had  been  entirely  unable  to  proceed.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  until  the  eve  of  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Ireland  as  a 
whole  was  in  all  essentials  less  amenable  to  the  authority  ot 
the  British  Crown  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  before  the 
wars  of  the  Bruces  :  a  state  of  things  which  suggests  at 
once  the  important  influence  exerted  on  the  consolidation  ot 
English  power  in  Ireland  by  the  union  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Crowns. 

There  can  be  little  question,  indeed,  that  the  success  of 
the  northern  province  in  prolonging  its  independence  long 
after  the  rest  of  Ireland  had  submitted  in  more  or  less 
sullen  acquiescence  to  the  assertion  of  English  power,  was 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  its  geographical  position,  and  to 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  independent  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
In  the  early  days  of  English  rule,  indeed^  no  inconsiderable 
progress  had  been  made  in  colonising  the  north,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  The  settlements  of  Lecale 
and  the  Ards  in  Down,  and  of  Carrickfergus  in  Antrim, 
were  flourishing  colonies  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  Planta- 
genets ;  and  the  existence  of  Down  and  Antrim  as  separate 
administrative  entities,  if  not  as  counties  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  can  be  clearly  traced  to  a  period  prior  to  that 
of  Edward  II.  But  from  the  date  of  the  assertion  of 
Scottish  independence,  and  of  the  overrunning  of  Ulster  by 
Edward  Bruce  and  his  army,  down  to  Tudor  times,  these 
settlements,  though  never  perhaps  altogether  uprooted,  had 
ceased  to  expand.  Communication  between  Dublin  and  the 
colonies  in  Antrim  and  Down  was  carried  on  by  sea  only. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  main  cause  of  the  failure  to 
revive  English  influence  north  of  the  Boyne  lay  in  the  sense 
of  the  propinquity  of  Ulster  to  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
in  the  ease  with  which,  in  times  of  trouble  between  England 
and  Scotland,  the  northern  chieftains  could  secure  support 
from  their  neighbours  and  kindred  across  the  Irish  Sea.  It 
is  certainly  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
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anglicising  of  Ulster,  arrested  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  Scottish  invasion,  was  never  effectually  resumed  until 
the  hostile  exertion  of  Scottish  power  had  ceased  to  be  a 
possibility  through  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English 
Crown. 

The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  establish  a  semblance  of 
English  administration  in  Ulster  even  in  late  Tudor  times 
only  serves  to  emphasise  the  merit  of  the  performance  which 
the  energy  and  determination  of  Davis  successfully  carried 
through.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  shiring  of  Ulster, 
unlike  his  other  great  achievements,  was  accomplished 
before  and  not  after  the  flight  of  the  Earls.  It  is  true  that 
the  actual  series  of  ‘  inquisitions  ’  by  which  ‘  every  bordering 
‘  territory  whereof  doubt  was  made  in  what  county  the  same 
‘  should  lie  was  added  or  reduced  to  a  county  certain,’  was 
not  completed  till  1610;  and  that,  as  noticed  already,  the 
delimitation  of  one  or  two  of  the  counties  was  directly 
affected  in  some  important  respects  by  the  Plantation.  But 
the  direct  personal  investigation  by  Davis  himself,  by  which 
the  process  had  been  preceded,  had  been  begun  at  a  time 
when,  to  all  appearance,  Tyrone’s  continuance  in  Ireland  in 
a  position  of  comparative  prosperity  was  assured.  It  may 
perchance  have  been  a  perception  on  the  part  of  that  clear¬ 
sighted  adversary  of  British  power  of  the  effects  of  the  direct 
introduction  of  English  laws  and  institutions  into  the  Irish 
territories  that  precipitated  the  fatal  step  which  ended  in 
final  exile.  The  flight  of  the  Earls  has  indeed  never  been 
adequately  accounted  for.  As  Disraeli  said  of  Newman’s 
secession  from  the  Anglican  communion,  ‘  it  has  been  apolo- 
‘  gized  for,  but  it  has  never  been  explained.’  It  was  no 
doubt  the  result  of  the  sum  of  many  causes  operating  in 
the  same  direction.  But  the  strongest  motive  in  the  heart 
of  this  strenuous  adversary  of  English  rule  may  well  have 
been  the  feeling  that  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime  to  stem  the 
tide  of  alien  innovation  were  at  last  on  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  failure.  Cultivated  though  he  was,  this  great 
representative  of  a  vanishing  ideal  must  have  looked  on 
the  onward  march  of  English  institutions  with  feelings  not 
very  different  from  those  with  which  the  aborigines  of  the 
American  continent  beheld  the  advance  of  the  stranger 
from  the  East.  It  was  doubtless  a  desperate  determination 
to  appeal  to  the  Spanish  King  to  assist  him  in  arresting 
what  he  regarded  as  a  fatal  process  that  led  Tyrone  to 
take  this  step.  And  no  doubt  but  for  the  accidents  of 
European  politics  the  step  might  have  been  successful.  For 
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months,  if  not  for  years,  after  the  flight  of  the  Earls  from 
Ulster  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Spanish  King  was 
everywhere  expected.  Had  hostilities  been  suspended  on 
the  Continent  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  flight,  an  invasion 
of  Ireland  would  almost  certainly  have  followed.  ‘  “  Peace  in 
‘  “  the  Netherlands  means  war  in  Ireland  ”  has  become  a 
‘  proverbial  saying  here.’  So  wrote  the  ambassador  De  la 
Broderie  from  London  in  the  spring  of  1608.  As  it  was, 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands  dragged  on  until  Philip’s 
energies  and  resources  were  too  far  exhausted  for  further 
adventures.  And  so  the  flight  of  the  Earls  to  win  foreign 
succour  for  their  native  land,  instead  of  bringing  the  desired 
help,  only  fastened  the  chains  upon  those  they  left  behind, 
and  facilitated  the  process  which  Davis  was  a  foremost 
agent  in  carrying  out.  No  wonder  that  their  exodus,  pre¬ 
cipitate,  rash,  and  inconsiderate  as  it  was,  prompted  that 
eloquent  and  impressive  lamentation  of  the  Four  Masters 
which  is  the  last  dirge  of  Irish  independence :  ‘  Woe  to 
‘  the  heart  that  meditated,  woe  to  the  mind  that  conceived, 
‘  woe  to  the  council  that  decided  on  the  project  of  their 
‘  setting  out  on  this  voyage,  without  knowing  whether  they 
‘  should  ever  return  to  their  native  principalities  or  patri- 
‘  monies  to  the  end  of  the  world.’ 

The  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  of  the 
three  great  acts  of  policy  with  which  Sir  John  Davis  was 
intimately  associated  was  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little  curious  that  it  is  to  the  man 
who  was  the  central  figure  in  a  great  popular  commotion, 
who  stood,  in  fact,  for  all  that  was  most  objectionable  to  the 
Irish  leaders  of  the  day,  that  the  parliamentary  system  of 
Ireland  in  a  later  century  owed  much  of  its  organization.  No 
episode  in  the  seventeenth-century  history  of  Ireland  is  better 
known  than  the  story  of  the  election  to  the  Speakership  in 
the  Parliament  called  in  Ireland  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
in  1613.  On  that  occasion,  after  an  unseemly  struggle,  not 
unmarked  by  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  physical 
violence,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Davis,  who 
had  been  recommended  from  the  Throne  for  the  oftice,  was 
elected  Speaker  by  a  majority  composed  of  127  Protestant 
votes,  as  against  97  ‘recusant’  or  Roman  Catholic  votes. 
His  competitor  was  Sir  John  Everard,  an  ex -judge  who  had 
left  the  bench  rather  than  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy.  But  though  in  this  controversy  Davis  was  the 
official  candidate  of  the  English  Government,  and  as  such 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  it  had  been  his 
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business,  prior  to  the  election,  to  devise  the  Parliamentary 
system  under  which,  with  little  alteration,  the  Grattan 
Parliament  subsequently  sat,  and  which  lasted  down  to  the 
Union.  Moreover,  it  was  his  part  to  pronounce,  in  his  address 
to  the  Viceroy,  following  on  his  election  as  Speaker,  the 
most  eloquent  vindication  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Legis¬ 
lature  which  has  ever  been  put  on  record. 

It  was  natural  enough  that,  upon  the  morrow  of  the 
great  operation  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  when  the  issue 
which  most  moved  men  in  Ireland  was  the  momentous 
issue  of  religion,  objection  should  have  been  taken  to  the 
selection  as  Speaker  of  a  great  Crown  lawyer  and  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  English  interest.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  either  the  pre-eminence  of  Davis’s  qualifications  for 
the  post  or  the  conspicuous  ability  with  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  its  duties.  When  the  first  and  only  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  James  the  First  met,  the  very  name  of  Parliament 
was  little  more  than  a  memory  in  the  country.  For  nearly 
a  generation  none  had  been  called.  The  three  Parlia¬ 
ments  held  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  those  of  15G0,  1569, 
and  1585,  had  been  summoned  for  specific  purposes — the 
attainder  of  Shane  O’Neill  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  the 
first  and  third  cases,  and  the  raising  of  revenue  in  the 
second — and  had  sat  for  a  very  short  time.  There  were 
few,  if  any,  alive  in  1613  who  had  sat  in  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  still  fewer  who  had  any  knowledge  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  in  England.  The  records  of  former 
Parliaments  were  scanty  and  inadequate,  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  precedents  a  diligent  search  through  such 
journals  as  survived  had  been  essential.  Such  an  inquiry 
could  hardly  be  profitably  conducted  save  by  an  investigator 
with  a  lawyer’s  training,  and  in  fact  it  had  been  under¬ 
taken  by  Davis  himself.  The  actual  recoi-d  of  his  inquiry  is 
still  extant  among  the  Huntingdon  papers  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Its  more  matured  fruits  remain  in  the 
speech  addressed  by  Davis  to  Chichester  on  presenting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Commons  of  Ireland  for  the 
ratification  of  his  election  as  their  Speaker.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  preface  an  account  of  his  singularly  complete 
analysis  of  Irish  Parliamentary  history  by  some  reference  to 
the  actual  character  of  the  formal  proceedings  at  the  opening 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Parliament  was  summoned  by  writs  addressed  to  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties, 
mayors  and  sovereigns  ofcities  and  boroughs,  to  elect  knights 
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of  the  shire  and  burgesses  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  to 
attend  the  King’s  deputy  in  Parliament,  on  Tuesday, 
May  18,  1613.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  a  choice  to  which  exception  was  taken  by  the 
popular  party,  on  the  ground,  which  was  scarcely  tenable, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  custom  to  meet  there,  and  that  troops 
had  been  brought  into  the  city  by  the  deputy  to  overawe  the 
assembly.  A  further  objection  was  based  on  the  alleged  fear 
of  the  explosion  of  the  powder  and  ammunition  stored  in 
the  Castle,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  objectors,  was  like  to 
occasion  such  alarm  as  had  been  felt  at  Westminster  on  a 
still  recent  Fifth  of  November.  This  last  objection  was  set 
aside  by  Chichester,  who  with  some  adroitness  turned  the 
tables  by  reminding  those  who  put  it  forward  ‘  of  what 
‘  religion  they  were  that  had  hatched  such  cocatrices’  eggs.’ 
As  for  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  their  utility  was  quickly 
evidenced  by  the  disorders  which  ensued.  The  scene  when 
Parliament  met  has  been  graphically  painted  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  letter. 

‘  Upon  the  18th  of  May,  being  Tuesday,  the  lord  deputy  with  all 
the  j)eer8  of  the  realm,  and  the  noblemen,  the  clergy,  both  bishops  and 
archbishops,  attired  in  scarlet  robes  very  sumptuously,  with  sound  oi 
trumpets;  the  lord  David  Barry,  Viscount  Buttevant,  bearing  the 
sword  of  estate  ;  the  earl  of  Thomond,  bearing  the  cap  of  maintenance; 
and  after  all  these  the  lord  deputy  followed,  riding  a  most  stately 
horse,  very  richly  trapped,  himself  attired  in  a  very  rich  and  stately 
robe  of  purple  velvet  which  tliC  King’s  Majesty  had  sent  him,  having 
his  train  borne  up  by  eight  gentlemen  of  worth :  and  thus  in  a  most 
stately  and  sumptuous  manner  they  rode  from  the  Castle  of  Dublin  to 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  to  hear  divine  service,  and  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  reverend  father  in  God,  Christopher  Hampton, 
D.D.,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.’ 

The  chronicler  of  the  proceedings  further  informs  us,  with 
picturesque  detail,  how  the  lord  deputy,  having  returned  with 
his  train  to  the  Castle,  ‘  ascended  up  into  the  high  house 
‘  of  parliament,  where  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  of  estate ; 
‘  likewise  the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  down  according  to  his 
‘  estate,  also  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  lords  spiritual 
‘  and  temporal,  everyone  sat  down  accordingly.’  After 
which,  ‘  when  the  whole  high  court  of  Parliament  was 
‘  assembled,’  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  what  was  in  effect 
a  ‘  King’s  speech,’  ‘  setting  forth  many  great  and  worthy 
‘  causes  of  estate,  there  to  be  debated  upon  for  the  good  of 
‘  the  kingdom  and  for  the  commonwealth  thereof.’ 

Of  the  struggle  with  which  the  actual  proceedings  of  the 
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Parliament  opened  more  than  one  account  has  been  left  by 
actual  eye-witnesses  and  participants  in  the  scene.  The 
Roman  Catholic  party,  aware  that,  owing  to  the  re-distri¬ 
bution  of  seats  due  to  the  creation  of  new  counties  and  the 
erection  of  fresh  boroughs,  they  would  find  themselves  in  a 
niinority,  and  dreading  that  legislation  inimical  to  their 
creed  would  be  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Government, 
resolved  to  bring  the  proceedings  to  naught.  Since  they 
would  be  powerless  in  any  division,  the  tactics  resolved  on 
were  to  obstruct  the  introduction  of  legislation  by  creating 
a  preliminary  discussion.  Accordingly,  when  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  hearing  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  speech,  was 
dismissed  to  elect  a  Speaker,  a  scene  of  the  utmost  and 
apparently  the  most  calculated  disorder  ensued.  Sir  John 
Davis  having  been  proposed  by  the  Court  party,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Crown,  Sir  John  Everard  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Opposition.  After  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  procure  a  postponement  of  the  election  pending  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  returns  for  several  of  the  seats,  the  validity 
of  which  was  challenged  by  the  popular  party,  a  division  was 
called.  Some  uncertainty  existing  as  to  the  mode  of  divi¬ 
sion,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  a  member  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  and  a  supporter  of  Davis,  who  three  years  later 
became  Lord  Deputy,  gave  the  House  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  at  Westminster.  ‘The  use  of  Parliament,*  he 
said,  ‘  is  to  decide  controversies  by  questions,  and  questions 
‘  by  the  numbering  of  voices ;  and  for  trial  thereof  I  know 
‘  by  experience  that  they  who  are  of  the  affirmative  part  are 
‘  to  go  out  of  the  House  to  be  numbered,  and  to  leave  those 
‘  that  are  of  the  negative  part  to  be  numbered  within  the 
‘  House.’  St.  John’s  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  the 
supporters  of  Davis  withdrew  to  be  numbered.  But  the 
Opposition,  refusing  to  appoint  tellers,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  accident  which  left  them  in  possession  of  the 
House,  proceeded  to  elect  Everard  by  acclamation,  and 
placed  him  in  the  Speaker’s  chair.  I'he  sequel  to  this 
disorderly  violation  of  all  the  conditions  of  parliamentary 
procedure  and  decorum  is  best  told  in  the  quaint  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  eye-witness  already  quoted.  Dr.  Thomas 
%ves. 

‘  Which  when  we  saw,’  i.e.  the  placing  of  Everard  in  the  chair,  ‘  we 
entered  the  House  again  and  propounded  for  Sir  John  Davis,  and 
finding  ourselves  to  be  the  major  part  by  twenty-eight  voices  or  there¬ 
abouts,  having  named  him,  two  knights  took  him  and  put  him  also  in 
the  Speaker’s  chair  and  set  him  down  in  the  other’s  lap ;  and  because 
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he  would  not  remove  they  took  him  fairly  out  of  the  chair  and  kept 
Sir  John  there.  I  cannot  express  what  a  cry  was  raised  thereupon, 
but  the  recusants,  seeing  they  could  not  prevail,  left  the  House,  and 
being  sent  unto  by  us  refused  to  return,  but  went  every  man  to  his 
lodging ;  and  shortly  after  we  caused  the  mace  to  be  borne  up  before 
our  Speaker  and  carried  him  to  his  home.  This  is  the  true  sum  ot 
that  which  passed  that  day ;  no  man  doubteth  but  that  had  the 
Parliament  been  kept  in  the  town,  the  whole  town  had  been  drawn  in 
upon  us,  and  we  had  all  fallen  to  cutting  of  throats.  But  in  the 
Castle  they  durst  not  stir  so  far.’ 

It  was  before  an  assembly  thus  constituted  that  three  days 
later,  having  emerged  successfully  from  the  stormy  scenes 
which  attended  his  election  to  the  Speaker’s  chair.  Sir 
John  Davis  addressed  to  the  lord  deput)'  the  remarkable 
oration  in  which  he  reviewed  with  admirable  succinctness,  yet 
with  essential  fulness,  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland. 
In  the  course  of  this  address,  to  the  essential  completeness  of 
which  modern  research  has  added  few  facts  of  importance, 
Davis  pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  made  the  House 
of  Commons  of  which  he  was  the  spokesman  representative 
for  the  first  time  of  the  whole  of  Ireland.  For  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  Henry  II.  had  become 
possessed  of  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  of  forty  from  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  representative  system  by 
Edward  I.,  there  had  been  no  separate  Irish  Parliament, 
the  laws  passed  in  England  being  transmitted  into  Ireland 
under  the  Great  Seal  to  be  enrolled  as  laws  of  the  realm. 
Oddly  enough,  it  was  not  until  the  decline  of  English 
power,  ill  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  that  the  first  formal 
Parliaments  of  Ireland  were  called  by  Sir  John  Wogan,  a 
name  of  much  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  legis¬ 
lature.  The  Parliaments  of  the  later  Plantagenets  were, 
of  course,  mainly  occupied  with  legislation  which,  like  the 
famous  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  was  designed  to  enforce  the 
views  of  the  Norman  or  English  minority  upon  the  Irish 
majority,  and  to  keep  up  the  distinction  between  the  King’s 
English  servants  and  his  Irish  enemies.  In  point  of  fact 
the  Parliaments  of  the  Plantagenets  were  Parliaments  in 
which  the  lords  of  the  ever- shrinking  English  Pale  sought 
to  legislate  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  English  colony. 
At  one  period,  indeed,  the  four  shires  of  the  Pale  were  the 
only  districts  of  the  country  which  returned  any  members. 
The  Parliament,  both  Loi-ds  and  Commons,  was  returned 
exclusively  by  the  Pale.  To  the  Parliament  called  by  Lord 
Gormanston  in  1493,  under  Henry  VII.,  the  other  shires 
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were  not  even  summoned  to  return  members,  an  illegality 
so  flagrant  that  Poynings’  Parliament  caused  its  Acts  to 
be  repealed.  These  Parliaments  were,  of  course,  as  Davis 
showed,  entirely  unrepresentative,  and  though  he  did  not 
say  so,  it  was  due  to  his  exertions  more  than  to  those  of 
any  single  individual  that  it  had  become  possible  to  elect 
a  representative  Parliament  in  the  sense  of  a  Parliament 
the  constituencies  of  which  embraced  all  the  geographical 
and  administrative  divisions  of  the  island.  And  not  only 
was  the  Parliament  of  James  in  very  truth  the  first  in 
which  every  district  of  the  country  was  directly  represented, 
but  it  was  the  first  in  which  representatives  of  Irish  blood 
and  Irish  opinion  had  any  real  place.  Down  to  the  33rd 
of  Henry  VIII.  none  but  those  of  English  blood  or  English 
title  were  admitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  For,  as 
Davis  put  it,  ‘  The  mere  Irish  of  those  days  were  never  ad- 
‘  mitted,  as  well  because  their  countries,  lying  out  of  the  limit 
‘  of  counties,  could  have  no  knights,  and,  having  neither 
‘  cities  nor  boroughs  in  them,  could  send  no  burgesses  to 
‘  the  Parliament.  Besides,  the  State  did  not  as  then  hold 
‘  them  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  Council  of  the  kingdom.’ 
As  regards  the  shires  represented,  it  had  been  impossible 
prior  to  the  effective  settlement  of  the  Irish  counties, 
to  secure  any  proper  system  of  county  representation. 
Down  to  the  year  1541,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  were 
no  more  than  twelve  shires  in  being.  In  Mary’s  reign  there 
were  fourteen,  and  in  the  first  Parliament  called  by  Elizabeth 
there  were  seventeen.  But  even  when  Elizabeth,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Sidney  and  Perrot,  had  raised  the 
number  considerably,  the  representation  was  still  deficient ; 
for  the  Ulster  shires,  having  no  sheriffs,  returned  no  members. 
The  state  of  the  borough  representation  was  even  more 
unsatisfactory.  Only  thirty  boroughs  returned  any  members, 
and  the  entire  body  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  less  than 
a  hundred  in  number.  Davis  raised  the  total  membership 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  of  whom  eighty  sat  for  the 
new  boroughs  created  to  counterbalance  the  additions  made 
to  the  county  representation,  which  was  predominantly 
f  patriotic  in  feeling.  He  thus  provided  and  fixed  the  shape 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  remained  with  little  or  no 
alteration  for  close  on  two  centuries. 

It  is  true  that  by  this  great  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  Davis  provoked  one  of  the  fiercest  parliamentary 
storms  that  has  ever  agitated  Ireland.  The  Parliament 
of  1613  was  the  first  in  which  the  King’s  servants  were 
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confronted  by  an  anti-English  opposition,  and  this  opposition 
was  strong  enough  to  make  itself  felt.  The  addition  to  the 
borough  members  was  accordingly  denounced  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  party  as  devised  merely  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
whelming  the  opinion  of  the  country  gentlemen  by  the  votes 
of  the  place  men  and  nominees  of  great  officials  returned  for 
the  new  boroughs.  And  the  controversy  was  in  the  end  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  determination  of  the  Sovereign  in  person.  The 
career  of  Sir  John  Davis  in  Ireland,  indeed,  abounds  in  matters 
which  touch  closely  the  root  of  the  perennial  controversies  of 
Irishmen,  and  his  policy,  in  most  if  not  all  of  its  aspects,  was 
one  necessarily  offensive  to  the  national  aspirations  which 
in  his  time  were  beginning  to  find  organized  constitutional 
expression  for  the  first  time.  For  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
last  Irish  chieftain  who  was  strong  enough  to  wrestle  with 
England  in  the  field  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
first  effective  coalition  between  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale 
and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  old  English  through¬ 
out  the  island  had  continued  to  feel  for  the  ancient  race  the 
contempt  with  which  for  four  centuries  their  fathers  had 
looked  down  upon  ‘  a  barbarous  people,  void  of  civility  and 
‘  religion.’  Had  Tyrone  maintained  his  independence,  the 
Pale  would  doubtless  have  remained  fixed  in  its  traditional 
attitude,  and  continued  to  support  English  authority  against 
Irish  revolt.  But  the  practical  annihilation  of  purely  Irish 
ideas  in  their  last  stronghold,  the  advent  in  Ulster  of  a 
new  race  of  English  and  Scottish  colonists  equally  hostile 
to  the  aboriginal  and  the  acclimatised  Irishmen,  and  the 
opposition  in  the  vital  element  of  religion  between  the  old 
inhabitants  and  the  newcomers,  produced  within  but  a  few 
years  that  unity  which  many  generations  had  hitherto  failed 
to  effect.  Davis  left  Ireland  at  the  moment  when  these  new 
conditions  had  for  the  first  time  made  themselves  apparent, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  for  the  new  and  unhappy 
shape  which  the  Irish  difficulty  assumed  in  his  time  he  must 
bear  his  share  of  the  responsibility.  That  he  fully  con¬ 
curred  in  the  views  of  his  colleagues  and  superiors  in  the 
Irish  Government  and  the  English  Council  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  measures  with  which  he  was  associated  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  and  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  disavow 
his  share  in  the  framing  of  the  policy  which  it  was  his 
business  to  carry  out.  But  it  is  not  with  these  matters  that 
we  are  mainly  concerned  here.  It  is  upon  the  part  played  by 
Davis  as  an  administrator  rather  than  as  a  statesman  that 
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we  have  sought  to  dwell.  What  gives  to  Davis  his  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  Ireland  is  not  so  much  the  share 
he  took  in  devising  policies  as  the  immense  administrative 
capacity  with  which  he  carried  out  these  policies,  and  made 
them  real  and  operative.  Let  history  decide  as  it  may  on 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  whole  scheme  of  British 
policy  in  the  Ireland  of  James  the  First,  it  can  never  weaken 
the  claims  of  Davis  to  our  admiration  in  this  regard. 
Whether  it  was  well  or  ill  to  have  consolidated  the  social 
organization  of  Ireland  on  a  frankly  English  model ;  whether 
it  was  wise  or  foolish  to  destroy  rather  than  seek  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  last  governing  leaders  of  the  Irish  race  ;  whether 
it  was  a  bold  expedient  or  only  a  base  one  to  contrive  a 
Parliament  technically  representative  of  the  whole  Irish 
nation  without  distinction  of  race,  but  actually  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  English  Council — these  propositions  may 
be  controverted.  What  can  never  be  questioned  is  that  the 
man  who  rightly  or  wrongly  achieved  all  this  has  as  just 
a  title  to  admiration  as  a  great  executive  officer  as  any 
public  functionary  who  in  any  century  has  served  the 
English  Crown. 
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Art.  X.— the  LIQUOR  LAWS  AND  THE 
LICENSING  BILL. 

J.  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws.  [1899. 
Cd.  9379.] 

2.  The  Licensing  Act,  1902. 

3.  Return  of  Licences  Refused.  [1903.  No.  194.] 

4.  The  Judgment  in  the  Famham  Case.  Central  Toinperanco 

Legislation  Board,  4  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

5.  The  Licensing  Question  in  Hampshire.  Two  speeches  de¬ 

livered  at  the  Hampshire  Quarter  Sessions  in  1902  by 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

6.  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Licensing  Acts,  1828  to  1902,  in 

respect  to  the  Extinction  of  Licences  and  the  Grant  of  New 
Licences.  [1904.  Bill  159.] 

7.  The  Licensing  Question,  Issued  by  the  National  Trade 

Defence  Association.  1904. 

8.  Time  Limit  and  Compensation.  Issued  by  the  National 

Trade  Defence  Association.  1904. 

^Phere  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  102,000  licences 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  consumption  on  the 
premises.  The  population  in  1901  was  32,527,843.  There 
is,  therefore,  one  public-house  for  every  319  men,  women, 
and  children,  or,  if  the  ordinary  average  of  five  persons  to  a 
household  be  taken,  one  public-house  for  every  sixty-three 
families.  If  allowance  is  made  for  those  members  of  a 
household  who  do  not  drink,  the  supply  of  public-houses 
probably  amounts  to  something  like  one  for  every  160 
I)ersons.  It  is  admitted  that  excessive  drinking  is  rife ; 
it  is  recognised  that  it  is  responsible  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  of  the  country — crimes  of  violence  are 
nearly  always  committed  under  the  influence  of  drink.  Still 
more  intimately  connected  with  drunkenness  are  extreme 
poverty  and  misery.  That  kind  of  neglect  of  wife  and 
child  which  gives  rise  to  criminal  proceedings,  experienced 
magistrates  tell  us,  is  almost  always  associated  with  habits  of 
drunkenness ;  and  this  is  but  an  index  to  the  effect  of  drink 
in  draining  away  the  resources  of  the  family,  and  in  sapping 
the  earning  power  of  the  workman.  Recent  inquiries  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  fiscal  controversy  have  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  that  wages  stand  at  a  much  higher  average  in  England 
than  in  any  continental  country ;  if  the  English  workman 
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often  in  practice  seems  to  lead  a  more  joyless,  squalid  life 
than  his  French  or  German  brother,  the  explanation  is  that  too 
large  a  part  of  his  wages  goes  in  drink.  The  moderate  drink¬ 
ing  of  alcoholic  liquor  adds  a  pleasure  to  life ;  and  most  people 
will  deprecate  the  abandonment  of  any  habit  which  makes 
existence  more  agreeable.  But  excessive  drinking  is  an 
evil  agency  of  the  most  potent  character,  and  everyone  must 
wish  to  rid  his  country  of  its  hateful  presence.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  England,  the  retfiil  traffic  in  drink  has  been  so 
regulated  as  to  create  a  most  powerful  body  of  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  maintaining  the  consumption  of  alcohol  at  a  high 
point.  Public-houses,  which  are  responsible  for  most  of 
the  heavy  drinking  of  the  country,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  number  one  to  every  sixty-three  families,  are  owned 
and  practically  conducted  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  brewers  and  brewery  companies.  Whenever  any  reform 
— even  a  reform  of  so  colourless  a  description  as  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  supply  of  drink  to  young  children — is 
discussed,  the  brewing  interest  is  found  in  opposition. 
And  when  the  licensing  authority  shows  the  slightest  desire 
to  diminish  the  facilities  for  drinking,  the  brewers  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  stop  so  wicked  a  proceeding.  In  1903 
the  magistrates  refused  to  renew  210  licences  out  of  67,000. 
They  have  been  denounced  as  unjust  judges,  and  legislation 
has  been  invoked  to  limit  in  certain  respects  their  ancient 
jurisdiction. 

What,  then,  is  the  system  which  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  class  whose  interests  in  relation  to  the  promotion  of 
temperance  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation  at  large? 
From  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  these  damp,  sunless 
islands  have  been  so  apt  to  indulge  to  excess  in  strong  drink 
that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  put  the  mode  of  supply 
under  supervision.  The  old  courts-leet  exercised  some  control 
over  the  sale  of  ale,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  its 
quality.  After  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  justices  of  the  peace 
were,  for  the  first  time,  authorised  ‘  to  reject  common  ale 
‘  selling  in  any  places,  and  take  security  from  sellers  of  ale 
‘  for  their  good  behaviour  ’ ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation,  when  religious  changes  and  the  wholesale  con¬ 
fiscation  of  monastic  property  had  disordered  men’s  minds 
and  relaxed  their  morals,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take 
further  steps  to  remedy  ‘  the  intolerable  hurts  and  troubles 
‘  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  realm  which  did  daily  grow 
‘  and  increase  through  such  abuses  and  disorders  as  were 
*  had  and  used  in  common  ale-houses  and  other  houses 
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‘  called  tippling-houses.’  The  Act*  which  enshrined  this 
lament  practically  established  that  licensing  system  which, 
with  many  variations,  has  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  forbade  any  person  to  keep  an  ale-house  or  tippling-house 
without  a  licence  from  the  justices,  who  were  authorised  to 
take  surety  from  the  licence-holders,  to  impose  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  management 
of  the  licensed  houses,  and  to  punish  breaches  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  previous  practice  was  made  law ;  licences  were  declared 
to  last  for  a  year  only,  and  it  was  directed  that  annual 
licensing  meetings  should  be  held.  Thus  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justices  at  Brewster  Sessions  is  nearly  300  years 
old.  By  degrees  this  jurisdiction,  which  at  first  attached 
to  beer  only,  was  extended  to  spirits  and  wine,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century  the  local  justices  had 
full  control  over  the  retail  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
for  consumption  on  the  premises.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  legislation  has  oscillated  oddly,  sometimes  strength¬ 
ening,  sometimes  weakening,  the  hold  of  the  public  on  the 
liquor  trade.  In  1828,  the  Act  which  still  forms  the  basis 
of  the  existing  licensing  laws  was  passed,  and  by  that  Act  a 
power  of  appeal  from  the  local  justices  to  Quarter  Sessions 
against  the  refusal  to  renew  a  licence  was  given — a  power 
which,  oddly  enough,  acted  favourably  to  the  brewing  interest. 
In  1830  came  the  great  experiment  in  free  trade  in  liquor. 
Partly  to  arrest  the  control  which  even  at  that  day  the 
brewers  were  obtaining  over  public-houses,  partly  to  en¬ 
courage  the  drinking  of  beer  as  contrasted  with  spirits,  the 
necessity  of  a  justices’  licence  for  the  retail  sale  of  beer 
was  abolished,  and  any  householder  was  authorised  to  obtain 
an  excise  licence  for  the  purpose  on  payment  of  a  trifling 
duty.  Thirty  thousand  beer-houses  immediately  sprang  into 
existence,  and  Parliament,  terrified,  began  to  impose  one 
check  after  another.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1869  that 
this  branch  of  the  trade  was  again  put  under  the  magistrates’ 
control,  and  then  the  mistake  was  made  of  treating  existing 
beer-houses  exceptionally.  A  licence  of  this  kind,  existing 
before  May  1,  1869,  can  only  be  suppressed  by  the  justices 
at  Brewster  ^ssions  on  account  of  misconduct  or  some  dis¬ 
qualification  in  the  licensee  or  the  premises.  The  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  refuse  renewal  is  still  withheld  from  licences 
of  this  class ;  and  an  ante-1869  beer-house  is  mentioned  at 
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Brewster  Sessions  by  the  brewers’  advocates  witli  the  same 
kind  of  relish  as  a  fine  old  vintage  of  port.  In  other  respects 
the  justices’  authority  has  been  strengthened  from  time  to 
time,  till  at  last,  by  virtue  of  the  recent  Act  of  1902,  they 
have  regained  control  over  every  kind  of  licence,  save  that 
ante-1902  grocers’  licences — i.e.  licences  to  sell  wine  for 
consumption  off  the  premises — are  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  ante- 1869  beer  licences.  In  relation  to  hours  of  closing 
and  police  supervision,  also,  the  law  has  been  gradually 
strengthened ;  and  by  the  Act  of  1902  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prevent  excessive  drinking  in  so-called  clubs. 

The  principle  of  the  licensing  laws  has  always  been  to 
deal  with  the  householder  on  whose  premises  intoxicants  are 
sold.  It  is  he  who  must  obtain  a  licence ;  it  is  he  who  must 
renew  his  licence  every  year ;  it  is  he  who  is  accountable  to 
the  magistrates  for  the  management  of  his  house,  and  is 
liable  to  be  arraigned  for  conduct  which  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  conduces  to  excessive  drinking  or  to  other  breaches  of 
good  morals.  But  the  liquor  trade  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  licensed  victuallers ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  with 
which  the  licensing  authority  has  no  direct  relations — the 
brewers  and  brewery  companies  of  the  country.  This  result 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  system  of  tied-houses.  A 
tied-house  is  a  public-house,  the  occupant  of  which,  while 
liolding  the  magistrates’  licence,  is  not  free  to  obtain  the 
liquor  which  he  has  on  sale  where  he  likes,  but  is  bound  to 
take  it  from  a  particular  brewer  or  distiller.  The  mode  in 
which  the  tie  is  effected  varies.  In  London  the  brewer 
usually  holds  a  mortgage  on  the  premises,  with  provisions 
so  stringent  that,  although  the  tenant  may  have  effected 
improvements  and  put  capital  into  the  business,  he  is  liable 
to  be  evicted  upon  the  slightest  failure  to  fulfil  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  In  the  country  the  system  is  much  more  simple. 
The  brewer  owns  the  freehold  or  a  lease  of  the  house,  and 
the  publican  is  his  tenant  on  short  notice.  It  is  not 
generally  realised,  how  slight  is  the  interest  of  the  licence- 
holder  under  this  system.  Six  months’  notice,  terminating 
at  any  time,  is  considered  exceptionally  long ;  it  is 
more  usual  to  find  the  publican  holding  on  three 
months’  or  one  month’s  notice.  This  fugitive  interest  is 
often  enjoyed  at  a  low  rent,  much  under  even  the  rateable 
value  of  the  premises,  the  brewer  relying  entirely  on  the 
sale  of  liquor  for  a  return  for  the  capital  he  has  invested  in 
the  place.  A  third  system  of  tying — and  it  seems  by  far 
the  most  honest  and  straightforward — is  to  put  in  a  mere 
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manager,  who  has  no  interest  in  the  house  and  pays  no  rent, 
but  receives  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  wages  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  commission  on  sales.  In  these  cases  the  licence  is 
generally  held  by  the  manager,  but  occasionally  by  the 
secretary  or  some  other  officer  of  the  brewery ;  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  the  Royal  Commission  of  1899  considered  pre¬ 
ferable.  This  Commission  estimated  that  75  per  cent,  of 
the  licensed  houses  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  at  that 
time  tied.  The  aggregation  of  houses  in  the  hands  of 
brewers  is  constantly  proceeding,  and  probably  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  houses  now  tied  exceeds  the  estimate  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  particular  places  that  estimate  is  certainly  far 
exceeded.  For  instance,  in  Hampshire,  where  in  1902  a 
return  of  licensed  houses  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  only 
one  in  every  seventeen  was  a  free  house;  and  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  who  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  return, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  seventy  or  eighty  brewing 
firms  or  companies  substantially  own  over  2,900  tied-  houses 
between  them.  In  Surrey  a  still  more  recent  return  shows 
that  amongst  what  are  generally  known  as  public-houses — 
i.e.  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor  for  consumption  on 
the  premises — only  one  of  every  nine  is  a  free  house,  and 
that  1,253  tied-houses  are  in  the  hands  of  about  ninety 
brewers.  The  stringency  of  the  tie  varies.  In  some  cases 
it  extends  to  beer  only ;  rarely,  to  one  kind  of  beer  only. 
In  other  cases  the  unfortunate  tenant  is,  as  a  witness 
before  the  Royal  Commission  said,  tied  to  his  landlord  for 
‘  everything  but  sawdust.’ 

The  dominant  interest  of  the  brewer  cannot  be  too  con¬ 
stantly  borne  in  mind.  When  it  is  desired  to  impress  the 
public  imagination  with  the  iniquity  of  refusing  the  renewal 
of  a  licence,  the  case  of  the  publican  (and,  above  all,  of  the 
publican  who  is  a  widow)  who  has  blamelessly  kept  tbe  house 
for  years,  and  is  suddenly  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  is 
paraded  in  the  public  press.  And  some  harsh  cases  have 
undoubtedly  occurred.  But  if  compensation  for  non-renewal 
is  provided  by  the  law,  it  is  more  often  the  brewer  than 
the  publican  who  will  obtain  it.  The  publican  is  often  a 
mere  tenant  at  will,  liable  to  be  evicted  by  the  brewer  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  his  purpose.  Indeed,  the  claim  for  compensa¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  always  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
licensees.  The  claim  is  in  respect  of  capital  invested ;  the 
licensee,  as  a  rule,  has  not  invested  capital ;  it  is  the  brewer 
who  has  invested  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  house 
with  a  licence  attached — a  house  which  he  says  would 
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be  reduced  in  value  if  the  licence  were  not  renewed.  It  is  a 
question  between  the  public  and  wealthy  capitalists,  who 
have  made  large  incomes  from  the  possession  of  a  monopoly. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  system  of  tied- 
houses.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  vigorous  control  of  a 
brewer  who  has  power  to  evict  a  tenant  for  any  breach  of 
the  licensing  laws,  and  who,  for  the  protection  of  his  property, 
has  every  inducement  to  exercise  his  power,  may  in  some 
cases  tend  to  a  careful  observance  of  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tenant  at  the  mercy  of  his  brewer  can  make  no 
remonstrance  as  to  the  quality  of  the  liquor  supplied,  and 
has  a  constant  stimulus,  in  the  fear  of  eviction,  to  push  his 
trade  and  encourage  the  maximum  of  drinking  within 
the  law.  But  what  we  are  especially  concerned  with  at 
the  moment  is,  that  it  is  the  capture  by  the  brewers  of  the 
licensed  houses  of  the  country  which  has  brought  into  the 
field  that  powerful  interest  in  support  of  heavy  drinking  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

This  interest  has  been  broadened  by  an  agency  which 
has  produced  many  unlooked-for  results,  the  legislation 
authorizing  limited  liability.  The  conversion  of  a  private 
brewery  into  a  limited  company  enables  additional  capital 
to  be  embarked  in  licensed  houses,  and  substitutes  for  a  small 
group  of  persons  deeply  interested,  large  numbers  drawn 
from  all  classes  of  life,  all  concerned  in  different  degrees  in 
the  success  of  the  liquor  trade.  Opinion,  which  would 
otherwise  revolt  from  the  evils  flowing  from  public-house 
drinking,  is  insidiously  affected  by  the  desire  of  the  individual 
that  his  brewery  shares  may  stand  well  in  the  market.  It 
was  stated  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  80,000,000?. 
of  brewers’ securities  were  then  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Each  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shareholders  has 
an  interest  in  maintaining  a  high  consumption  of  beer  and 
spirits,  an  interest  scarcely  acknowledged,  and  often,  of 
course,  absolutely  inoperative,  but  still  an  interest  which 
must  with  many  persons  tend  to  allay  excessive  zeal  for  the 
furtherance  of  temperance  legislation,  and  to  evoke  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  trade. 

There  is  another  curious  result  of  the  ownership  of  licensed 
houses  by  brewers.  A  wealthy  class  has  arisen  which  has  a 
vast  property  depending  more  or  less  on  the  administration  of 
the  licensing  system.  That  system  originated  in  a  mere 
measure  of  police.  The  licence  annually  renewable  was 
not  invented  to  give  a  monopoly,  but  to  protect  the  public. 
The  same  reason  that  prompted  a  licence  at  all,  necessarily  led 
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to  a  limitation  in  the  number  of  licences,  and  so,  adventi¬ 
tiously,  a  licence,  and  the  premises  to  which  it  was  attached, 
be^an  to  assume  a  value. 

Thus  the  brewer  slipped  into  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
his  licence  as  a  privilege  worth  money.  It  has  probably 
come  as  a  surprise  to  most  persons  making  their  first 
acquaintance  with  licensing  business,  to  find  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  opponents  of  a  new  licence  in  the  publican  and  brewer 
interested  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Truly  a  suspicious 
apostolate !  The  anxiety  to  protect  the  neighbourhood 
from  fresh  temptation  springs  not  from  any  desire  to 
check  drinking  in  general,  but  from  a  wish  that  all  the 
liquor  should  be  drunk  at  the  old  house.  Unless  licences 
are  continually  shifted  from  house  to  house,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  shifting,  it  becomes  inevitable  that  in  practice 
the  one  or  two  houses  in  a  village,  the  half-dozen  or  more 
houses  in  a  small  town,  should  acquire  a  value  as  the  seat  of 
a  more  or  less  successful  trade.  And  upon  the  chance  that 
the  magistrates  will  not  disturb  the  status  quo,  but  will 
renew  licences  to  the  same  houses  year  by  year,  the  brewers 
have  acquired  control  of  licensed  premises,  and  have  in¬ 
vested  large  sums  in  their  purchase  and  improvement.  This 
property  stands  in  jeopardy  every  Brewster  Sessions ;  but 
the  risk  arises,  not  from  the  exercise  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  discretion  given  to  them  by  law,  but  from  the  specula¬ 
tive  investment  of  capital  by  the  brewers  on  an  imperfect 
security.  The  licensing  authority  is  often  represented  as 
attacking  an  interest  legitimately  created  by  brewers  and 
publicans.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Brewers  have 
chosen  to  speculate  in  a  trade  which  has  always  existed 
at  the  will  of  the  magistrates.  Because  accidentally  they 
have  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  lucrative  monopoly,  they 
claim  in  effect  that  the  monopoly  was  created  for  their  benefit, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  disturbed  in  its  enjoyment  without 
compensation.  They  might  with  equal  force  allege  that 
they  had  a  right  to  compensation  when  additional  licences 
are  granted. 

In  his  speech  to  the  brewers’  deputation  last  year  Mr. 
Balfour  very  properly  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  in  valuing 
licensed  premises  for  the  purpose  of  death  duties  the  risk  of 
non-renewal  is  not  considered  to  destroy  the  trade  value  of 
the  licence ;  and  a  member  of  the  deputation  pointed  out  that 
on  a  compulsory  purchase  for  public  purposes  the  price  paid 
for  a  licensed  house  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
dependence  of  the  licence  on  the  will  of  the  magistrates. 
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Such  a  treatment  of  licences  merely  recognises,  and  quite 
rightly,  actual  facts.  It  would  be  absurd  not  to  give  the 
taxpayers  the  benefit  of  any  value  which  the  premises 
actually  possess  at  the  time  the  duty  is  payable,  because  it 
is  possible  they  may  not  possess  it  at  some  future  time.  In 
relation  to  compulsory  purchase  the  case  is  yet  stronger. 
Parliament  has  decided  that  certain  persons  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  property  for  the  public  benefit,  but  are  to 
receive  full  value  for  it.  It  is  only  justice  that  the  value 
should  be  taken  as  it  is  found,  and  not  as  it  would  be  under 
different  conditions.  Because  actual  value  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  in  these  cases,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
value  should  be  stereotyped.  While  the  house  is  licensed,  it 
is  properly  valued  as  a  licensed  house.  But  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  valued  does  not  entitle  the  owner  to  retain  his  licence 
for  ever,  or  to  receive  compensation,  if  the  same  authority 
which,  as  a  measure  of  police,  gave  him  his  licence,  as  a 
measure  of  police  takes  it  away  again.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  men  feel  that,  since  for  purposes  of  taxation  a  licensed 
house  is  treated  by  the  law  as  being  of  great  value  by  reason 
of  the  continuing  interest  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  attaches 
to  it,  it  is  hardly  equitable  that  a  sudden  change  of  policy  in 
a  licensing  bench  should  place  the  licensee  in  the  position  of 
one  who  has  no  interest  in  the  house  beyond  the  legal  term 
of  his  licence. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  brewers  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  a  legal  right  to  the  annual  renewal  of  the  licences 
attached  to  their  premises  in  the  absence  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  licensee.  When  one  considers  the  whole 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  licensing  system,  the  claim  seems 
preposterous;  but  it  took  several  law-suits  to  expose  its 
hollowness.  Probably  the  magistrates  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  the  doubt  thrown  upon  their  administrative  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  renewal,  year  after  year,  without  question,  of 
every  existing  licence,  and  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  objection  by  an  existing  licensee  to  the  grant  of  a  new 
licence,  gave  some  plausibility  to  the  claim  upon  which  the 
brewers  at  last  ventured.  And  they  sought  to  derive  support 
from  detailed  provisions  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
at  licensing  meetings.  But  the  attempt  to  construct  a 
property  out  of  an  incident  of  police  control,  when  stated 
in  cold  blood  to  the  Court,  very  properly  failed ;  and  since 
1869  it  has  been  clear  that  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 
justices  to  renew  or  not  to  renew  a  licence  has  never  been 
abrogated.  Not  only  so,  but  no  less  a  person  than  the 
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present  Lord  Chancellor  laid  down  emphatically,  that  the 
justices  when  meeting  for  licensing  purposes  were  not  a 
judicial,  but  an  administrative  body ;  ‘  they  were  not,’  he 
said,  ‘occupying  the  position  of  judges  at  all,  but  were 
‘  exercising  the  discretionary  jurisdiction  as  to  how  many 
‘  public-houses  they  would  permit  in  a  district,  and  what 
‘  persons  should  carry  them  on.’  What  occurred  in  the 
celebrated  Farnham  Case  seems  to  follow  naturally  from 
these  views,  though  it  has  caused  considei’able  excitement. 
In  1901  the  County  Licensing  Committee  called  the  attention 
of  the  justices  of  Farnham  to  the  large  number  of  licences 
existing  in  that  parish,  and  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  steps  should  be  taken  whereby  a  substantial 
number  of  such  licences  should  be  discontinued.  Now  the 
Licensing  Committee  of  the  county  is  the  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  Petty  Sessional  Licensing  Committees  on  the  re¬ 
newal  of  licenses.  The  Farnham  Justices  therefore  con¬ 
sidered  that  such  an  intimation  was  equivalent  to  a  direction 
to  take  the  initiative  in  weeding  out  unnecessary  licences. 
An  inspection  of  all  the  licensed  houses  in  the  district  was 
made,  and  by  this  and  other  means  the  fullest  information 
collected.  Objection  was  then  made  on  behalf  of  the  justices 
to  the  renewal  of  each  licence,  the  chairman  stating  at  the 
Brewster  Sessions  that  this  was  done  ‘  in  order  that  every 
‘  one  of  the  licensees  might  have  equal  opportunities  of 
*  giving  evidence  before  them,  and  the  justices  might  thus 
‘  be  enabled  to  decide  with  justice  and  fairness.’  The 
applications  for  renewal  were  then  considered  at  the  ad¬ 
journed  sessions,  when  evidence  on  oath  was  given  in 
support  of  the  objections.  In  the  result  the  justices  re¬ 
fused  to  renew  nine  licences  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-five. 
Thereupon  the  procedure  was  challenged  in  the  High  Court 
on  the  ground  that  ‘  the  justices  were  incapacitated  from 
‘  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  licences,  in- 
‘  asmuch  as  they  were  at  once  parties  and  judges,  that  they 
‘  had  acted  upon  evidence  not  taken  on  oath,  and  that  they 
‘  must  be  deemed  in  law  to  be  biassed  on  the  ground  that 
‘  they  had  pre-determiued  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  some 
‘  of  the  licences,  and  had  already  inquired  into  the  cases.’ 
The  conduct  of  the  justices  was  upheld  both  by  the 
Divisional  Court  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  a  pro¬ 
jected  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  abandoned. 
The  Farnham  Case,  therefore,  is  now  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  it  is  important  to  observe  the  very  definite  terms  in 
which  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  justices  in  Petty  Sessions 
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to  renew,  or  not  to  renew,  a  licence  has  been  upheld.  Each 
of  the  learned  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  laid  stress 
upon  the  consideration  that  the  justices  when  dealing  with 
the  grant  and  renewal  of  licences  do  not  sit  as  a  Court,  and 
that  the  question,  whether  a  licence  when  opposed  shall  be 
renewed,  is  not  a  lis  or  controversy  between  parties,  but  in 
substance  an  administrative  question,  though  one  to  be  de¬ 
termined  according  to  certain  rules  of  procedure. 

‘  The  key  to  the  position,’  said  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  ‘  appears  to 
be  that  the  justices  in  dealing  with  licences  are  not  a  judicial  body  ; 
that  they  are  deliberately  appointed  because,  from  their  circumstances, 
they  are  likely  to  have  local  knowledge ;  and  it  cannot  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  that  they  should  divest  themselves  of  all 
such  knowledge  in  dealing  with  questions  of  licences.  It  would  be  a 
great  public  misfortune,  if  they  were  bound  to  determine  the  question 
merely  on  materials  provided  by  the  individual  who  happened  to 
object,  and  were  constrained  to  sit  by  in  silence  although  they  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  were  very  good  grounds  which  ought  to 
be  inquired  into  before  the  matter  was  decided  ;  and  yet,  if  they  were 
debarred  from  making  an  objection  or  causing  one  to  be  made,  these 
facts  never  could  be  inquired  into,  and  the  licence  would  have  to  be 
disposed  of  without  the  necessary  investigation.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  practice  is  not  only  inveterate  but  is  founded  on  a  true  view 
of  the  functions  of  justices  in  relation  to  the  matter.  If  that  be  so,  the 
standard  to  be  applied  in  considering  the  question  of  bias  must  be  one 
which  admits  the  right  of  the  justices  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
objectors  and  judges  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  judges  in  such 
matters.’ 

Other  judges  laid  down  the  law  in  the  same  sense.  ‘  The 
‘duty  of  the  justices,’  said  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  ‘is  to 
‘  arbitrate  impartially  not  between  themselves  and  the  holder 
‘  of  the  licence,  but  between  that  person  and  the  public.’ 
And  Mr.  Justice  Cozens-Hardy,  after  pointing  out  that  ‘  the 
‘  attempt  to  establish  a  vested  right  to  the  renewal  of  a 
‘  licence  except  on  some  ground  personal  to  the  applicant 
‘  had  failed  in  previous  cases,’  said : 

‘  In  making  the  preliminary  investigation,  and  considering  whether 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  was  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
district,  the  justices  are  simply  preparing  to  discharge  the  important 
duties,  mainli/  administrative,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act  of 
1828.  .  .  .  'They  were  not  prosecutore.  In  truth,  there  was  no  prosecu¬ 
tion.  They  were  only  determining  whether,  in  the  public  interest,  a 
lucrative  privilege  sliould  or  should  not  be  conferred.’ 

We  have  given  at  some  length  the  pronouncements  of  the 
judges  in  the  Earnham  Case,  not  because  they  introduce 
any  new  condition  into  the  consideration  of  the  licensing 
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problem,  but  because  they  establish  beyond  question  that 
the  original  discretionary  administrative  functions  conferred 
upon  the  justices  have  not  been  affected  by  the  long  and 
varying  train  of  subsequent  legislation.  That  the  justices 
themselves  have  been  strengthened  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  by  the  Farnhani  decision  is  not  to  be  denied.  And 
the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  contemporaneous  passing  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  1902.  This  Act  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Iloyal  Commission  which  from  the  year  1896  to  the  year  1899 
gave  an  exhaustive  consideration  to  the  state  of  the  law  re¬ 
lating  to  the  sale  of  drink,  and  the  possibility  of  amending 
it  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  issued  two  important  reports,  one  signed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  (seventeen  in  number),  the 
other  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  (Lord  Peel),  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  seven  colleagues.  These 
reports  differed  in  some  respects  in  relation  to  the  means  to 
be  adopted  to  diminish  the  number  of  licences ;  but  they 
agreed  in  recommending  many  amendments  of  the  law  in 
detail ;  and  most  of  the  amendments  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  agreed  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  of 
1902.  The  changes  thus  brought  about  are  of  various  kinds, 
some  relating  to  the  general  law  against  drunkenness,  some 
to  the  administrative  duties  of  the  justices  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  taken  together  they  constitute  a  species  of 
manifesto  in  favour  of  temperance ;  and  they  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  in  stimulating  the  magistrates  throughout 
the  country,  by  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  whether  as  a 
criminal  court  or  as  an  administrative  body,  to  mitigate,  so 
far  as  in  them  lay,  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  In  some 
respects  their  jurisdiction  was  undoubtedly  strengthened. 
Licences  to  sell  liquor  for  consumption  off  the  premises, 
including  the  much-spoken-of  grocers’  licences,  were  brought 
within  their  jurisdiction,  additional  powers  in  relation  to 
the  transfer  of  licences  were  conferred,  and  large  control 
over  the  structure  of  licensed  houses,  covering  both  the 
power  to  require  and  the  power  to  prevent  alterations,  was 
conferred  upon  them. 

The  conjoint  influence  of  this  legislation  and  the  Farnham 
decision  was  shown  in  a  widespread  feeling,  manifested  at 
the  Brewster  Sessions  of  1903,  that  a  tighter  hand  was 
henceforth  to  be  kept  over  the  provision  of  licences,  and 
reasonable  opportunities  taken  to  diminish  the  facilities  for 
drinking.  The  actual  reduction  of  licences  was  very  small 
indeed.  Out  of  the  102,000  licences  existing  for  drinking 
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on  the  premises  the  justices  refused  to  renew  336,  but  1G9 
refusals  were  based  on  some  other  ground  besides  the  ground 
that  the  licence  was  not  required.  In  many  cases  the  licence- 
holders  acquiesced  in  the  justices’  decision;  in  many  others 
they  appealed  to  Quarter  Sessions,  where,  oddly  enough, 
there  has  always  been  a  stronger  feeling  in  favour  of  main¬ 
taining  licences  than  amongst  the  local  justices,  who  are 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  about  1 00  cases  the  appeal  was  successful ; 
and  the  net  result  is  that  about  230  licences  were  not 
renewed.  Taking  fully-licensed  houses  (about  67,000)  alone, 
this  represents  about  1  in  290 ;  and  taking  all  on-licences  (about 
102,000),  one  licence  has  been  suppressed  for  every  443  houses. 

This  very  moderate  action  has  had  remarkable  results  on 
the  politics  of  the  temperance  movement.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  the  party  of  temperance  reform  which  has  demanded 
legislation.  Both  branches  of  the  Royal  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  legislation  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing 
licences.  They  were  not  satished  with  the  magistrates’ 
action ;  they  wished  Parliament  to  interfere  and  to  compel 
a  considerable  reduction  within  a  limited  time.  Now  the 
question  is  quite  a  different  one.  The  demand  for  legis¬ 
lation  has  shifted  from  the  advocates  of  temperance  to  the 
brewers.  The  brewers  now  seek  to  modify  the  operation  of 
the  present  law,  and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  tribunal 
which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  clothed  with  the  duty 
of  supervising  the  retail  trade  in  liquor,  and  determining 
how  many  licences  should  exist  in  any  one  place,  and  by 
whom  they  should  be  held.  It  is  the  party  interested  in  the 
sale  of  liquor,  not  the  party  interested  in  diminishing  its 
consumption,  which  now  wishes  to  disturb  the  status  quo. 

What  grounds,  then,  are  there  for  interfering  with  the 
exercise  of  the  magistrates’  discretion  ?  It  is  a  very  ancient 
discretion ;  it  is  a  discretion  which  is  not  only  exercisable 
by  law,  but  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  exer¬ 
cise.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  confide 
to  a  body  of  men,  such  as  the  magistrates,  the  duty  of 
supervising  the  liquor  traffic,  and  then  to  hamper  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty  by  giving  houses  once 
licensed  a  title  to  remain  licensed.  To  say  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  have  a  full  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  a  licence  in 
the  first  instance,  but  not  to  allow  or  disallow  its  renewal, 
would  be  to  convert  the  first  grant  into  the  bestowal  of  a 
valuable  monopoly.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  the  licensing 
laws  of  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. 
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The  duties  on  licences  are  of  a  very  moderate  amount,  and 
there  is  no  provision  either  for  payment  of  a  heavy  premium 
when  the  licence  is  first  granted,  or  for  any  sharing  by  the 
community  in  the  huge  profits  made  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  licence.  Moreover,  if  the  design  of  the  Licensing  Acts 
had  been  to  grant  a  monopoly,  to  be  held  during  good 
behaviour,  licences  would  have  been  granted  to  the  wholesale 
manufacturer  rather  than  to  the  retail  distributor,  and  the 
local  justices  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  as  the  fitting 
dispensers  of  this  valuable  privilege.  But  the  question  is 
not  arguable.  The  whole  licensing  code  bears  evidence  in 
every  line  that  it  is  a  measure  of  police,  and  not  a  machinery 
for  the  grant  of  monopolies.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor 
has  said,  ‘  What  possible  reason  could  there  be  for  limit- 
‘  ing  the  discretion  of  the  justices  to  the  first  grant  of  a 
‘  licence  ?  ’  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  its  renewal.  If,  then, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  magistrates’ 
functions  that  they  must  have  a  free  hand  to  renew,  or  not 
to  renew,  a  licence,  as  they  deem  right  in  the  interests  of 
the  public ;  if  this  has  been  their  duty  from  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  what  ground  is  there  for  saying  that  they  are  less 
tit  to  exercise  that  jurisdiction  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  they  were  under  the  Stuarts  or  the  Georges  ?  Under 
the  new  Licensing  Bill  justices  will  still  have  to  consider 
the  needs  and  the  interest  of  the  local  public,  and  by  the 
fund  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose,  they  will 
in  future  be  enabled  to  refuse  renewals,  undeterred  by  the 
feeling  that  hardship  is  being  entailed  on  persons  who 
have  done  no  wrong.  The  magistrates  of  the  present  day, 
still  drawn  largely  from  a  class  which,  though  not  free 
from  prejudice,  has  a  valuable  tradition  of  public  duty 
and  personal  integrity,  and  now  reinforced  from  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  circles,  are  at  least  as  likely  as 
Mr.  Justice  Shallow  or  Squire  Western  to  bring  impartiality, 
acumen,  and  a  sense  of  the  public  interests  to  bear  upon 
the  question  of  the  number  of  ale-houses  to  be  allowed  and 
the  fittest  persons  to  hold  them.  In  the  prospectus  of  an 
insurance  company,  upon  the  board  of  which  are  many 
brewers,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  ‘  The  licence,  being 
‘  ail  annual  grant,  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
‘  trates,  whose  decisions  are  governed  by  the  evidence  brought 
‘  before  them  every  year  as  to  the  suitability  of  each  house, 
‘  the  manner  in  which  the  business  has  been  conducted,  and 
‘  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood.  Licence  insurance  remedies 
‘  this  uncertainty.*  It  is  impossible  to  state  more  accurately 
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the  conditions  under  which  capital  has  been  invested  in 
licensed  houses.  Under  the  new  Licensing  Bill  provision  is 
in  fact  made  for  something  very  like  compulsory  insurance. 

Several  ways  of  restricting  the  authority  of  the  magistrates 
over  licences  have  been  proposed.  The  simplest  is  to 
suspend  for  a  period  their  power  to  refuse  the  renewal  of 
a  licence  except  in  the  case  of  misconduct.  The  most 
plausible  is  to  impose  the  condition  of  compensation  upon 
such  a  refusal.  The  most  extraordinary  is  that  which  was  re¬ 
cently  advocated  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke  —that  of  stereotyping 
the  present  licences,  forbidding  any  increase  or  decrease,  and 
allowing  only  a  shifting  of  licences  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  question  of  compensation  has  usually  been  discussed  in 
relation  to  new  legislation  for  the  reduction  of  licences.  If 
Parliament  were  to  intervene  to  diminish  at  one  stroke  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  in  the  country — say,  by  one- 
third — the  question  whether  those  who  would  appear  to 
suffer  by  this  change  should  be  compensated  is  open  to 
argument.  Even  in  such  a  case,  if  the  legislation  were 
of  a  general  character,  not  directed  against  specific  houses, 
it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  upon 
which  compensation  is  awarded  for  injury  to  private 
interests  that  the  public  should  pay  for  the  operation 
of  the  new  law.  And  upon  this  subject  both  branches 
of  the  Royal  Commission  agreed.  The  Majority  and  Mino¬ 
rity  Reports  alike  discountenance  the  provision  from  the 
public  purse  of  any  compensation  for  suppressed  licences ; 
they  alike  recommend  that  any  compensation  given  should 
be  provided  by  the  licensed  houses  not  suppressed;  they 
differ  only  in  the  extent  to  which  they  think  compensation 
admissible.  But  the  case  which  the  Commission  was  con¬ 
sidering  is  not  that  which  has  now  arisen.  The  Commission 
contemplated  a  definite  and  large  reduction  of  licences, 
accomplished  by  special  machinery,  not  a  gradual  and  local 
reduction  carried  out  by  the  justices  in  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  which  they  have  always  possessed.  The 
question  now  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  compensation 
should  be  a  condition  of  a  new  law,  but  whether  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  law  would  be  facilitated  or  clogged 
by  the  provisions  regarding  it.  This  is  a  wholly  different 
question.  Compensation  provided  against  the  effects  of  an 
existing  law  is,  we  believe,  without  precedent ;  but  that  is 
the  compensation  which  is  often  demanded.  In  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  one  of  the  trade  organizations  the  following  view 
of  what  the  law  should  be  is  suggested  : 

VOL.  CC.  NO.  COCCIX.  B 
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‘  Licences,  when  there  is  no  charge  that  the  house  has  been  mis- 
conducted,  may  be  refused  renewal,  always  provided  : 

‘  (a)  That  the  justices  have  declared  the  number  of  licences  in  the 
area  in  which  these  houses  lie  to  be  excessive,  after  full 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  district  and  on  sufficient 
proof  of  the  alleged  injustice. 

‘  (i)  That  full  compensation  is  awarded  and  paid  for  all  the 
dispossessed  interests.’ 

In  other  words,  the  permission  to  carry  on  from  year  to 
year  a  business  which  is  so  pregnant  with  evils  to  the  public 
that  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  place  it  under  surveil¬ 
lance,  is,  according  to  this  demand,  to  be  converted  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  into  a  valuable  monopoly,  not  to  be  abolished 
save  on  payment  of  an  equivalent  for  such  profits  as  might 
be  made  on  the  premises  if  the  trade  were  carried  on  there 
in  perpetuity.  No  one  can  say  that,  under  the  present  law, 
any  person  interested  in  licensed  premises  has  a  legal  right 
to  compensation  because  his  licence  is  not  renewed.  We 
have  seen  that  some  230  licences  were  not  renewed  in  1903, 
some  of  them  solely  because  they  were  not  required;  but 
no  brewer  has  ventured  to  put  forward  a  claim  for  com¬ 
pensation.  He  has  only  clamoured  for  a  change  in  the  law. 
His  demand  amounts  in  plain  English  to  this — that  he  should 
be  paid  for  something  for  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  be 
paid  at  present.  This  difliculty  has  pressed  so  hardly  upon 
the  representatives  of  the  trade  that,  until  their  hopes  were 
raised  by  the  present  Government,  they  had  practically 
lowered  their  demand  to  some  machinery  for  payment  of 
compensation  by  the  trade.  The  mode  of  compensation 
which  has  found  most  favour  with  temperance  reformers  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  a  species  of  betterment  tax,  levied  on 
those  licensed  houses  which  remain  in  a  district  after  a 
reduction  has  been  made.  If  a  large  reduction,  once  for 
all,  were  to  be  made,  there  would  be  something  to  be  said 
for  this  system ;  though  even  then  it  presents  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  But,  apart  from  voluntary  arrangements,  and  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  exercise  of  the  justices’  ordinary 
discretion,  we  believe  it  would  be  quite  impracticable,  and 
would  effectually  tie  the  hands  of  Licensing  Committees.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  what 
the  effect  of  abolishing  one  public-house  may  be  on  the  trade 
of  its  neighbours.  Even  in  the  simplest  case — that  of  a  country 
village  with  two  houses—  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
business  of  the  one  house  would  be  doubled  by  the  abolition 
of  the  other.  Obviously,  if  it  were  so,  one  patent  reason 
for  abolition  would  be  gone.  The  result  in  some  cases  is 
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known  to  be  a  considerable  diminution  in  drinking,  some 
increase  in  the  trade  of  the  remaining  house,  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  class  of  business  done  and  the  good 
order  of  the  house.  But  when  the  reduction  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  tax  are  spread  over  large  areas  the  result  becomes 
still  more  uncertain.  A  tax  spread  over  any  such  area  might 
be  laid  on  some  houses  which  would  not  benefit  at  all,  while 
falling  very  lightly  on  others  which  realised  a  great  acces¬ 
sion  of  trade.  The  distribution  of  public- houses  is  wholly 
capricious ;  they  are  not  spread  equally  over  any  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  area.  Consequently,  if  a  tax  were  levied  throughout 
a  county  (as  proposed  by  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission),  a  rural  or  urban  district,  or  even  a  large 
parish,  the  brewers  owning  houses  in  spots  where  no  reduc¬ 
tion  was  effected  would  be  made  to  pay  for  reductions  in 
congested  areas  ;  and  those  who  benefited  by  reductions 
would  be  charged  equally  with  those  who  gained  no  benefit 
whatever.  From  the  public  point  of  view,  it  is  a  more 
serious  consideration  that  the  justices’  hands  would  be  tied 
directly  such  a  process  began.  If,  for  example,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  place  an  obviously  unnecessary  house  were  suppressed 
at  the  expense,  say,  of  three  remaining  houses,  each  house 
assessed  to  pay  compensation  to  the  suppressed  house  would 
at  once  obtain,  what  it  has  never  had  before — a  valid  claim, 
based  on  a  money  payment,  to  hold  its  licence  against  all 
comers.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  house  as  an  open  question,  to  be  considered 
solely  with  reference  to  public  interests.  The  house  would 
have  paid  for  its  footing,  and  this  point  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  subsequent  proceedings,  even  if  they  related 
to  misconduct.  Moreover,  if  the  suppression  of  a  house 
involved  an  assessment  upon  all  the  other  houses  in  a  specified 
district,  the  persons  interested  in  these  houses  would  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  upon  the  question  of  suppression.  Conceive 
the  complicated  inquiries  forced  upon  petty  sessional  com¬ 
mittees  by  such  a  state  of  things — first,  the  question  whether 
a  suppression  should  take  place  at  all,  then  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owner,  and  then  the 
mode  in  which  this  amount  should  be  distributed  over  sur¬ 
viving  houses  !  It  is  quite  certain  that  most  licensing  com¬ 
mittees,  rather  than  face  such  tedious  and  complicated 
proceedings,  would  abandon  the  attempt  to  diminish  the 
licences  of  their  districts ;  and  the  brewers  would  obtain 
by  a  side-wind  that  which  they  most  want — undisturbed 
possession  of  their  licences. 

There  are  other  modes  of  providing  compensation,  such 
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as  the  application  to  the  purpose  of  some  existing  tax  on 
liquor,  or  the  provision  of  a  new  tax.  It  is  an  objection 
to  all  such  devices  that  the  tax  would  in  the  long  run  be  paid 
by  the  consumers  and  not  by  the  brewers,  and  would  thus 
amount  to  a  provision  of  compensation  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  arise  upon  the 
very  difficult  question  of  reforming  the  licensing  laws.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  wiser  to  have  remained  satisfied 
for  the  present  with  the  legislation  of  1902,  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  provided  a  remedy  for  some  abuses,  and  to  have 
left  the  magistrates  to  exercise  their  power  of  control  as 
heretofore.  The  Government  has  taken  a  different  view,  and 
has  introduced  a  Bill  which  will  effect  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  law.  Certain  rash  declarations  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  denounced  by  his  political  opponents  as  dis¬ 
playing  a  desire  that  his  Government  should  stand  high  in 
the  favour  of  an  influential  trade,  rather  than  a  desire  to 
check  the  evils  arising  from  an  excessive  number  of  licensed 
houses.  The  Bill  was  thus  from  the  first  regarded  with 
suspicion.  The  power  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  licence 
because  it  is  no  longer  required  in  the  public  interests  is 
removed  from  Petty  Sessions  *  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  is 
not  to  be  exercised  except  on  payment  of  compensation. 
Let  us  see  what  is  the  machinery  by  which  compensation 
for  suppressed  licences  is  to  be  provided.  With  some 
ingenuity  Mr.  Balfour  has  avoided  the  difficulties  of  the 
betterment  rate  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  drink  tax  on 
liquor  on  the  other.  He  proposes  that  Quarter  Sessions 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  compensation,  impose  an 
additional  tax  on  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  licence,  graduated 
according  to  the  annual  value  of  the  premises,  and  not 
exceeding  certain  maximum  rates  specified  in  the  Bill. 
This  tax  the  publican  is  to  pay  together  with  his  licence- 
duty,  and  he  may,  where  he  holds  at  a  rack-rent,  and  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  deduct  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  from  his  rent.  By  this  means  the  brewers 
will  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  fund  which  will  be  used 
in  providing  compensation  for  the  owner  of  suppressed 
houses,  and  the  plan  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  making 
the  brewers  at  large  buy  up  redundant  houses  owned  by 
particular  brewers.  If  any  compensation  is  to  be  provided 
by  law,  probably  this  is  the  best  way  of  providing  it.  As 
between  the  publican  and  the  brewer,  the  poor  publican  will, 


*  Petty  Sessions  are,  however,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  subject 
to  be  reversed  by  Quarter  Sessions  on  a  refusal  to  renew. 
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uuless  contracting  out  of  the  Act  is  prohibited,  go  to  the 
wall,  and  be  made  to  pay  the  tax.  But  as  between  the  trade 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumers  on  the  other,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer  can  be  raised, 
though  possibly  resort  may  be  had  to  other  devices  to  give 
the  beer-drinker  a  little  less  for  his  money.  Indeed  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  as  soon  as  a  licence  is  treated  as  a 
property  at  all — and  that  is  the  effect  of  the  present  Bill — 
it  would  be  absurd  that  the  owner  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
handsomely  to  the  public  for  the  valuable  privilege  he  is  ob¬ 
taining.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why  his  payments  should 
be  applied  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  dispossessed  members  of 
his  class ;  but  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great  harm  in  using  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  it  easier  to 
get  rid  of  redundant  houses.  The  tax  imposed  by  this  Bill, 
to  get  rid  of  an  interest  which  the  Bill  itself  creates,  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  levy  for  general  purposes  which  may 
put  public-house  property  on  a  sounder  footing  than  that 
which  it  has  hitherto  occupied. 

As  the  Bill  stands,  however,  it  is  open  to  obvious  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  despite  the  heat  engendered  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  has  been  introduced,  and  the  singular  position  of  its 
authors  in  relation  to  other  great  questions  of  the  day,  one 
may  hope  that,  if  it  is  to  become  law,  something  may  in  its 
passage  through  Parliament  be  done  to  improve  it  as  a 
working  measure.  In  the  first  place — though  this  is  a  remark 
which  may  be  thought  to  go  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
—  the  rule  governing  compensation  is  too  rigid.  When  the 
man  in  the  street  talks  of  compensation  he  has  in  mind  the 
publican,  who  for  years  has  earned  a  livelihood  by  conduct¬ 
ing  a  licensed  house,  and  who  is  thrown  upon  the  world  by 
its  suppression.  There  are  few  persons  who  would  not  be 
willing  to  give  the  magistrates  power  to  meet  such  cases  by 
a  compassionate  allowance.  The  owner  of  a  free-house  again, 
enjoyed  perhaps  by  a  single  family  for  half  a  century  and 
representing  the  investment  of  hard-earned  savings,  may 
have  a  strong  claim  to  a  substantial  payment,  if  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  public  it  is  thought  right  to  suppress  the 
house.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  large  brewer 
or  brewery  company  owning  several  houses  in  one  district,  and 
positively  gaining  in  net  profits  by  the  suppression  of  some  of 
them.  The  magistrates  or  some  other  authority  should  have  a 
discretion  to  deal  with  the  question  of  compensation ;  the 
cast-iron  rule  that  compensation  is  always  to  be  paid,  and 
that  the  amount  of  such  compensation  shall  in  all  cases  be 
‘  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  licensed  premises 
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‘  calculated  as  if  the  Act  had  not  passed,  and  the  value  which 
‘  the  premises  would  have  if  they  were  not  licensed,’  should 
be  replaced  by  a  discretionary  power  to  award  compensation 
to  the  persons  interested  in  a  licensed  house  when  the 
magistrates  think  it  just  so  to  do. 

It  is  an  equally  serious  defect,  that  the  Bill  as  introduced 
proposes  no  compulsory  diminution  in  the  number  of  licences. 
There  is  no  direction  to  the  licensing  justices  or  to  Quarter 
Sessions  to  reduce  the  number  to  any  fixed  proportion  to 
population — the  proposal  of  both  branches  of  the  Koyal 
Commission — or  to  enter  upon  any  review  of  conditions  of 
their  district  as  to  the  number  and  distribution  of  licensed 
houses.  The  Bill  says,  in  effect,  that  licences  need  not  be 
reduced  at  all, — that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  justices 
at  Quarter  Sessions;  but  if  they  are,  compensation  must  be 
paid,  and  is  to  be  paid  and  provided  on  certain  principles. 
There  is  no  preamble,  that  licences  are  in  excess ;  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  raise  any  fund  for  providing  compensation.  The 
Temperance  Party  assert  that  the  tone  of  the  Bill  is  restric¬ 
tive  of  the  action  of  the  magistrates,  not  stimulating  to 
activity  on  their  part.  It  would  materially  alter  its  character 
and  moderate  opposition  if  it  made  provision  for  a  periodical 
review  of  licences,  and  the  compulsory  formation  of  a  compen¬ 
sation  fund.*  It  is  perhaps  of  less  importance — as  it  is  more 
easy  of  rectification — that  the  means  of  providing  compen¬ 
sation  is  likely  to  be  altogether  inadequate.  From  a  return 
made  to  the  House  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  which  can 
be  raised  under  the  Bill,  if  every  Quarter  Sessions  uses  its 
power  to  the  uttermost,  is  under  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
Power  is,  however,  given  to  borrow  upon  the  fund  raised  by 
each  Quarter  Sessions,  and  presumably  this  will  be  done  ;  but 
the  security  will  be  a  singular  one,  since  each  house  suppressed 
will  represent  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  fund  upon  which 
the  charge  is  raised.  In  fact  it  would  almost  seem  that  a 
loan  must  be  based  upon  a  definite  return  of  reductions,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  casual  reductions  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Again,  the  provisions  as  to  new  licences 
should  be  reconsidered.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  giving 
a  vested  interest,  as  a  right  to  compensation,  to  the 
applicant  for  a  new  licence.  ^  Mr.  Balfour,  indeed,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  certainty  of  tenure  is  necessary  to  induce  respect¬ 
able  persons  to  keep  public-houses.  He  seems  to  forget  that 
certainty  of  tenure  depends  not  upon  the  licensing  law,  but 

*  The  Government  h.ave  recently  given  notice  of  an  amendment 
making  the  formation  of  a  compensation  fund  com})ulsory. 
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upon  the  relations  of  the  brewer  to  the  publican.  Under  the 
system  of  tied-houses  now  prevailing  almost  universally,  the 
licence-holder  has  no  security  of  tenure  whatever ;  he  is 
the  mere  servant  of  the  brewer ;  and  his  position  will  not  be 
altered  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  or  affected  by  the  tenure 
which  may  be  given  to  the  brewer  whether  the  licence  be  old 
or  new.  To  give  the  brewer  a  right  to  compensation  for  the 
non-renewal  of  a  new  licence  is  therefore  to  inflict  a 
great  burden  on  the  public.  The  brewer  who  applies  for 
a  new  licence  ex  hypothesi  thinks  the  licence  of  value ; 
let  him  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  on  the  clear  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  for  a  year  only,  and  may  be  withdrawn  when¬ 
ever,  for  any  reason,  the  licensing  magistrates  consider 
withdrawal  desirable.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  give  better 
terms  when  an  urgent  demand  for  a  new  licence  finds  no 
one  ready  to  supply  it.  The  Bill  recognises  that  new  licences 
are  to  be  paid  for  in  some  way,  either  by  the  surrender  of  old 
licences  or  in  money,  but  any  advantage  thus  gained  will  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  obligation  to  compensate, 
if  the  licence  is  not  renewed.  Why  fresh  difiiculties  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  public  control  it  is  difficult  to  see.* 

The  position  of  Public-house  Trusts  will  not  be  improved 
by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill.  The  substitution 
for  the  brewer  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  prepared  to  act  as 
licensed  victuallers,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  and  willing 
to  provide  agreeable  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  classes,  and  the  substitution  for  the  publican 
of  a  manager,  making  no  profit  from  the  sale  of  alcohol,  but 
interested  rather  in  recommending  tea  and  coffee,  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  most  beneficial  change.  But  the  practical 
realisation  of  the  idea  is  difficult.  Brewers  already  command 
three-fourths  of  the  licensed  houses  of  the  country,  and  when 
a  free  house  comes  into  the  market  they  can  always  afford  to 
pay  as  much  as  a  Trust — indeed,  they  may  think  it  their 
interest  to  pay  an  excessive  price  to  keep  the  Trust  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  licences  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  feeling  of  most  magistrates  is  against  a  grant.  And  the 
residents  in  a  new  district,  though  they  would  generally 
prefer  a  Trust  house  to  a  brewer’s  house,  have  a  still  stronger 
preference  for  no  house  at  all. 

Under  the  Bill  of  the  Government  the  Trust  will,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  brewer,  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  applying  for 
a  new  licence,  as  they  will  have  no  old  licences  to  surrender, 

•  The  po.sition  as  to  new  licences  is  to  some  extent  improved  by  an 
amendment  of  which  the  Government  has  recently  given  notice. 
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and  must  therefore  pay  in  hard  cash,  while  the  brewer  may 
bargain  away  worthless  houses  in  congested  districts.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  logic  in  a  give-and-take  arrangement  of  this 
kind.  The  suppression  of  redundant  houses  in  one  place  is 
not  a  reason  why  a  new  public-house  should  be  planted  in 
another.  But  the  Bill  recognises  this  vicious  principle,  and 
in  so  doing  strengthens  the  brewing  interest  in  its  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Public-house  Trust. 

Such  are  some  of  the  larger  questions  which  arise  on  Mr. 
Balfour’s  proposals ;  there  are  details  of  practical  adminis¬ 
tration  in  which  they  are  also  open  to  serious  objection. 
It  might  have  been  wiser  for  the  Government  to  stand  on 
one  side  for  the  present.  But  the  Bill  is  not  incapable  of 
amendment.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  widespread  desire  to 
reduce  licences,  and  the  Bill  by  providing  compensation  will 
make  it  impossible  to  hesitate  to  suppress  houses  on  the 
score  of  hardship.  Where  so  powerful  an  interest  as  that 
of  the  breAvers  stands  in  the  Avay,  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
ideal  legislation,  and  many  friends  of  temperance  regret  that 
previous  efforts  to  deal  with  superabundant  licences  have 
failed  because  the  temperance  party  would  make  no  terms. 
Once  more  the  Government  of  the  day  has  proposed  a 
measure  which,  whatever  its  defects,  does  afford  a  machinery 
for  effecting  reform.  With  reasonable  amendments  the  Bill 
may  perhaps  be  made  a  starting-point  for  a  considerable 
reduction  in  licensed  houses.  Be  the  means  adopted  what 
they  may,  all  good  citizens  must  earnestly  hope  for  stricter 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  rapid  education  of 
opinion  against  the  evils  of  intemperance. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Government,  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  determined  to 
force  the  Bill  through  Parliament  by  the  so-called  process 
of  the  guillotine.  A  more  unfortunate  decision  was  never 
come  to,  and  one  of  evil  augury  for  the  future  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government.  Members,  however,  will  probably  get 
to  their  holidays  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  an  autumn  session  !  Thus  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers,  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to  the  Bill,  but  resolutely 
determined  not  to  sacrifice  any  personal  convenience  to  pass 
it  into  law,  is  enabled  to  prevail  over  a  minority  which, 
right  or  wrong,  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  which  has  behind 
it  no  small  part  of  the  best  public  opinion  in  the  country. 

This  is  not  a  victory  of  which  anyone  can  be  proud.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  has  been  gained  less  at  the  expense  of  the 
Opposition  than  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
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4.  Fifty  Years  of  Progress  and  the  New  Fiscal  Policy.  By 
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T  N  the  great  controversy  of  the  day — in  the  greatest  con- 
troversy  that  has  stirred  the  British  people  since  the 
final  defeat  of  Home  Rule — the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Government  profess  to  take  no  part.  As  individuals, 
Cabinet  Ministers  have  made  discordant  speeches  and 
shown  divergent  sympathies  on  the  few  occasions  when 
absolute  necessity  has  compelled  them  to  break  silence. 
But  officially  it  is  the  view  of  the  Ministry  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  is  ‘not  before  the 
‘  country,’  and  that  it  is  for  the  Prime  Minister — and  for 
him  only — to  decide  upon  what  issues  the  people  are  to  be 
consulted  at  a  general  election.  Mr.  Balfour  perseveres, 
therefore,  in  his  attitude  of  ignoring  the  great  political 
question  of  the  day.  It  is  not,  he  says,  before  the  existing 
Parliament ;  it  will  not,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  be 
before  the  next  Parliament ;  but  in  the  Parliament  after 
next,  at  soonest,  statesmen  and  the  House  of  Commons  may 
be  called  upon,  if  so  the  electorate  then  wills  it,  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  new  fiscal  policy  for  the  abandoned  system  of  Free 
Trade ! 

To  maintain  such  an  attitude  as  this  for  many  months 
together  has  required  all  the  skill  in  management  that  the 
Prime  Minister  undoubtedly  possesses.  He  has  succeeded,  it 
is  true,  in  maintaining  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  himself  and  his  friends  in  power ;  but  it  has  been  at  a 
cost  which  one  who  was  a  leader  of  men  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
place  might  well  hesitate  to  pay.  Had  Mr.  Balfour  put  his  foot 
down  firmly  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  whole  trouble  and  dis¬ 
traction  into  which  the  Unionist  Party  and  the  country  have 
been  plunged  could  have  been  avoided.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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might  have  stayed  in  the  Cabinet  to  steer  the  country  and 
the  Empire  through  the  difficulties,  and  even  dangers,  which 
threatened  the  successful  administration  of  his  department. 
In  South  Africa  and  Canada  last  October  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  render  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  abandonment  of  the 
Colonial  Office  peculiarly  unfortunate.  And  what  excuse 
was  given,  or  could  be  given,  for  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  so  much  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
ways  of  British  statesmanship?  It  could  hardly  be  pre¬ 
tended  that,  after  many  years  of  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Department  by  a  Minister  popular  beyond  all 
precedent  in  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  there  was 
any  immediate  risk  of  their  snapping  their  Imperial 
ties  unless  fiscal  advantages  were  at  once  given  to  their 
great  commercial  interests  at  the  expense  of  British  tax¬ 
payers.  It  was,  indeed,  contended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain — 
but  examination  has  shown  the  baselessness  of  the  conten¬ 
tion — that  our  trade  and  commerce  were  tottering  to  their 
fall.  It  cannot  but  add  to  the  poignancy  of  the  regret  felt 
by  Unionists  at  the  distracted  condition  of  their  party  to 
reflect  that  the  disorganisation  and  rupture  were  not  caused 
by  the  political  conditions  of  the  time,  but  were  due  to  the 
reckless  levity  with  which  one  Unionist  statesman  embarked 
on  a  Protectionist  crusade ;  and  the  indifference  or  want  of 
decision  with  which  another  Unionist  statesman — the  leader 
of  the  Unionist  Party — met  the  difficulties  into  which  his 
colleague  had  plunged  him. 

This  professed  attitude  of  aloofness  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  towards  the  fiscal  controversy  is,  moreover,  official 
rather  than  practical.  In  the  constituencies  wherever  there 
is  a  contest  the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mr.  Balfour  fight  side  by  side.  Even  where  there  is 
as  yet  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  contest,  local  Conservative 
committees  who  profess  allegiance  to  Mr.  Balfour  calmly 
decline  to  accept  their  member  as  their  future  candidate 
because  he  does  not  accept  the  nostrums  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Conservative  and  Unionist  committees  and  caucuses  embrace 
with  enthusiasm  the  policy  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary, 
without  one  whisper  of  dissatisfaction  from  the  leader  of  the 
party  reaching  the  public  ear.  No  one  outside  the  House 
of  Commons — and  very  few  in  it — feels  the  slightest  interest 
in  that  Sheffield  speech  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  holds 
that  the  fiscal  policy  of  his  party  is  enshrined.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  electors  want  to  know  whether  a  candidate  is  in 
favour  of  or  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  tariff 
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reform,  with  its  essential  and  now  well-known  incidents — 
taxes  on  foreign  corn,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  &c.,  and  a  general 
import  duty  on  foreign  manufactures.  Their  votes  largely 
turn  upon  the  candidate’s  answer.  This  is  what  is  ordinarily 
meant  by  ‘  a  question  being  before  the  country.’  It  makes 
no  difference  to  the  voter  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  said 
that  the  question  is  for  the  Parliament  after  next.  In  the 
heat  of  a  present  contest  the  candidate  cares  little,  and  the 
elector  cares  not  at  all,  for  so  remote  a  future.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
position  is  either  not  understood  at  all,  or  is  accepted  as 
providing  a  stepping-stone  from  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  can  be  more  easily  reached  when  the  due  time  comes. 
The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  very  sympathetic  and  encouraging 
letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  last  September,  declared,  appa¬ 
rently  with  regret,  that  for  the  taxation  of  foodstuffs  public 
opinion  ‘  was  not  yet  ripe.’  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  speeches  to  vast  assemblages  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  has  since  done  his  very  utmost  to  ripen  public 
opinion.  And  he  has  failed.  The  ripening  stage  is  past. 

‘And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  rij)e  and  ripe, 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale !  ’ 

Mr.  Balfour’s  difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  been 
great  in  the  extreme.  They  have  been  piled  up  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  him,  or  for  the  great  party  which 
he  leads,  by  those  from  whom  he  might  have  expected  better 
things.  After  all,  he  is  by  no  means  the  first  British  Pi’iine 
Minister  who  in  times  of  stress,  instead  of  giving  a  lead,  has 
waited  on  public  opinion  to  point  out  the  way.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  in  1838  treated  this  same  fiscal  controversy  in  much 
the  same  spirit.  ‘  He  sharply  informed  all  petitioners  for  the 
‘  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ’  (so  we  read  in  the  life  of  Cobden) 

‘  that  they  must  look  for  no  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
‘  the  government,  until  they  had  made  it  quite  clear  that 
‘  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  strongly  in  favour  of  a  new 
‘  policy.’  *  IJnfortunately  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  much  to 
hinder  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  by  his 
persistent  efforts  to  ignore  the  controversy  altogether,  and 
to  exclude  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  most  capable  and  fitting  assembly 
in  the  whole  kingdom  to  take  it  into  consideration.  Every 
attempt  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  debate  a 
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policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  expounded  before 
numberless  meetings,  which  he  has  created  an  elaborate 
organisation  to  promote,  and  which  he  is  busily  constructing 
a  political  party  to  further,  has  been  thwarted.  A  debate 
on  the  merits  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  friends  will  not  face.  The  Prime  Minister  plays 
into  his  hands,  and  his  docile  followers  welcome  with  cheers 
the  tactics  of  a  leader  who  treats  as  a  vote  of  censure  on  his 
government  every  attempt  to  discuss  the  tariff  reform 
schemes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  even  to  affirm  the  adherence 
of  Parliament  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  ! 

Thus  powerfully  assisted  by  the  benevolent  neutrality  of 
the  Prime  Minister  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  proceeds  in  his  own  way  in  the  country,  sure  apparently 
that,  though  Mr.  Balfour  may  regret  the  rapidity  of  the 
ad/ance  of  his  late  colleague  to  Protectionism  pure  and 
simple,  he  will  neither  call  a  halt  nor  boldly  dissociate  him¬ 
self  and  official  Conservatism  from  a  policy  which  every  one 
of  his  predecessors  of  either  party  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Lord  Salisbury  would  have  condemned. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  observe  the  different  ways 
in  which  English  statesmen  at  different  periods  have 
endeavoured  to  induce  their  party  to  embrace  a  novel  and 
at  first  distasteful  policy.  When  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1867,  was 
educating  the  Tory  party  in  the  advantages  of  democratic 
reform,  his  eloquent  opponent  Mr.  Lowe  in  a  well-remem¬ 
bered  speech  illustrated  his  action  by  describing  the  way  in 
which  a  rider  treats  a  horse  ‘  given  to  shying  at  a  milestone, 
‘  or  perambulator,  or  anything  of  that  kind,’  how  he  leads 
him  gently  up  to  it,  shows  him  the  object  of  his  fears,  and 
when  the  process  has  been  repeated  often  enough,  induces 
him  to  pass  it.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  determined  to 
adopt  Home  Rule  a  similar  state  of  things  existed.  Time  was 
required  to  educate  his  followers  into  the  abandonment  of 
the  principles  of  a  lifetime.  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who,  at  a  later  date  explained 
for  our  benefit  the  tactics  that  he  had  pursued  :  ‘  It  was 
‘  necessary  to  secure  reserve  for  the  time,’  and  so  describing 
himself  as  an  ‘  old  Parliamentary  hand  ’  he  had  advised  his 
party  to  keep  its  own  counsel  and  await  events.  From  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  address  to  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
the  steady  practice  of  ‘  reserve,’  i.e.  of  keeping  back  from  the 
public  the  real  meaning  of  the  contemplated  policy,  enabled 
party  pressure  to  do  its  work  on  faltering  minds.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  estimated  that  on  the  night  of  the  address  in  1886  not 
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more  than  200  members  would  have  supported  him  on  Home 
Rule.  In  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on 
June  8  he  was  able  to  lead  into  the  lobby  313  men.* 

With  regard  to  the  present  policy  of  resuscitating  protection, 
the  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  actually  intended  and 
as  to  the  true  position  of  the  Government  has  been  skilfully 
prolonged.  In  1886,  after  five  months  of  painful  hesitation, 
those  who  had  been  elected  as  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  forced  to  decide  once  for  all  whether  they  were  for  or 
against  Home  Rule.  The  division  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  crystallised  the  situation.  The  day  of  the  ‘  wob- 
‘  biers,’  as  they  were  called,  was  past ;  and  the  battle  was 
thenceforward  fought  out  between  opponents  who  knew 
their  own  minds.  The  present  state  of  affairs  is  very  different. 
Had  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  brought  in  a  budget  framed 
upon  the  financial  principles  advocated  by  his  father,  a  real 
issue  would  necessarily  have  been  raised  in  Parliament,  and 
political  parties,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  would 
have  at  once  frankly  ranged  themselves  on  different  sides  of 
the  line  that  divides  Free  Traders  from  Protectionists. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  His  Budget  was  for  the  most  part  very  like  other 
budgets.  He  gave  no  countenance  to  the  gloomy  vaticina¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  he  held  in 
many  respects  the  language  of  a  sound  Free  Trader.  For  the 
present  therefore,  probably  till  the  General  Election,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Government  to  veil  more  or  less  from  their 
supporters  the  real  issue  which  the  electorate  will  have  to 
decide.  We  shall  hear  that  Retaliators  and  Tariff  Reformers 
are  the  true  Free  Traders,  just  as  we  were  told  eighteen  years 
ago  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  were  the  true  Union¬ 
ists.  But  this  sort  of  make-believe,  though  perhaps  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the  moment,  does  not  permanently  impose  upon  the 
public.  This  brings  us  to  another  peculiarity  of  the  existing 
efforts  to  ‘  educate  a  party.’ 

Never  before  in  English  history  has  political  machinery 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  attempted  process  of  bringing 
over  a  majority  of  the  public  to  the  desired  way  of  thinking. 
With  ‘  agitations  ’  we  have  been  long  familiar.  Statesmen 
have  often  enough  stirred  the  fire  or  fanned  the  flames  of 
popular  emotion ;  and  great  organisations  have  been  created 
or  have  grown  up  to  direct  the  strength  of  public  feeling  into 
politically  effective  channels.  The  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws, 
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and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bulgarian  atrocity  speeches  and  Mid¬ 
lothian  campaigns,  may  be  referred  to.  Then  feeling  was 
genuine  and  deep.  A  demonstration  in  those  days  really 
demonstrated  something.  In  1904  these  matters  are  more 
carefully  arranged.  There  is  something  very  artificial  about 
many  of  the  elaborately  prepared  gatherings  of  political 
partisans  and  personal  adherents  to  which  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  to-day  there  is  scarcely  anything 
so  little  agitating  as  an  ‘  agitation  ’ ! 

In  democratically  governed  countries  ‘  the  machine  ’  has 
sometimes  become  the  supreme  power  of  the  State.  In 
England,  locally,  political  organization  undoubtedly  counts 
for  a  great  deal,  but  on  the  great  stage  of  national  politics  a 
genuine  public  opinion  has  always  prevailed,  and  popular 
sentiment  has  often  swept  into  oblivion  the  hopes  and  calcu¬ 
lations  of  those  who  have  based  their  anticipations  on  the 
experience,  skill,  and  resources  of  the  caucus. 

How,  then,  does  the  cause  of  the  Taritt*  Reformers  prosper 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ?  In  the  first  place  no 
single  Englishman  to  whom  can  be  accorded  the  title  of 
statesman  has  publicly  espoused  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy 
of  placing  a  substantial  import  duty  on  foreign  foodstuffs 
and  of  imposing  a  general  protective  duty  on  foreign  manu¬ 
factures.  Colonial  preference  involves  the  former,  which 
again  is  quite  unattainable  without  extending  Protection  to 
English  manufactures.  It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
a  Corn  Law  and  a  system  of  general  Protection  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  In  the  second  place  it  is  clear  that  neither 
the  constituencies  nor  candidates  like  the  Tariff  Reform 
League.  And  the  more  they  look  the  less  they  like  it.  The 
great  argument  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  came  at 
first  as  something  new  to  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  But 
a  year’s  familiarity  with  the  controversy  has  shown  English¬ 
men  how  old  and  even  threadbare  are  the  plausibilities 
which  were  at  first  listened  to  as  the  financial  discoveries  of 
a  statesman  who  was  ‘  up  to  date.’  Of  course  there  were 
many  who  from  the  first  knew  better,  to  whom  the 
history  of  their  country  was  not  a  sealed  book.  Thus  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  who  is  now  doing  excellent  service  at  the 
War  Office  and  who  formerly  did  hardly  less  useful  work  in 
instructing  English  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  English 
history,  sweeps  away  a  host  of  fallacies  in  the  following 
admirable  paragraph : 

‘  Adam  Smith  showed  that  if  a  tax  of  five  sliillings  were  put  on  a 
quarter  of  wheat  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  the  result  was  that 
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the  wheat  cost  the  buyer  five  shillings  more  than  it  would  have  done 
without  the  tax :  the  miller  who  bought  it  had  to  pay  five  shillings 
more  in  his  turn,  and  the  shopman  who  bought  the  flour  five  shillings 
more ;  and  lastly  those  who  bought  the  loaves  made  out  of  the  flour 
had  to  pai)  Jive  shillings  more  on  the  bread  they  ate  ;  and  thus  it  was 
not  the  foreigner  who  had  to  pay  the  tax,  but  the  people  in  this  country 
who  were  really  taxing  themselves.  This  seems  clear  enough  now  ; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  truth  was  understood.’  * 

Now,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  a  Cobdenite ;  and  no  one  was  ever  less  of  a  ‘  little 
‘  Englander  ’  than  Mr.  Arnold- Forster.  Perhaps  his  sensible 
words  may  carry  weight  with  some  who  would  airily  dismiss 
from  their  thoughts  similar  language  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  a  mere  professor  of  political  economy  or  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  recent  works  named  at  the  head  of 
our  article.  They  proceed  from  men  of  study  and  reflection, 
no  doubt,  but  from  men  not  unversed  in  practical  affairs. 
Surely  Tariff  Reform  critics  cannot  dismiss  their  facts  and 
their  reasoning  as  the  idle  preaching  of  doctrinaires  unable 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  limitations  of  an  exploded 
financial  theory. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  does  not  write  controversially ;  but  if, 
as  he  says  in  his  preface,  he  abstains  from  discussion  of  the 
direct  issue  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  it  is  not 
from  any  doubts  on  the  subject. 

‘  The  argument  for  Free  Trade  generally  as  expounded  by  the  great 
authorities  from  Adam  Smith  downwards  appears  to  me  complete  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally,  whilst  our  own  experience  under  Free 
Trade  is  surely  a  demonstration  that  a  State  which  .says  “  Hands  ofT” 
to  its  Government  in  matters  of  business  does  better  for  itself  than  by 
letting  Government  intermeddle.’ 

As  their  author  glances  over  the  essays  of  which  his  volumes 
are  a  collection,  he  is  surprised  ‘  to  find  how  old  are  the  com- 
‘  plaints  of  foreign  competition,  dumping,  excess  of  imports, 
‘  and  all  the  rest  of  the  “  fair  trade  ”  stock  of  arguments.’ 
Had  we  believed,  he  says,  fair  traders,  we  should  have  gone 
back  to  Protection  thirty  years  ago ;  and  if  we  have  indeed 
been  on  the  way  to  ruin  from  excess  of  imports  all  this  time. 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  reminds  us  that  it  has  at  least  been  a 
strangely  pleasant  road  to  travel ! 

It  perhaps  adds  to  the  value  of  these  ‘  Inquiries  and 
‘  Studies  ’  that  almost  all  the  essays  were  written  before  the 
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fiscal  controversy  had  reached  its  present  acute  stage, 
involving  the  fate  of  governments  and  parties.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  deep  and  accurate  thinker  of  unrivalled 
experience  in  the  study  of  statistics.  The  last  paper  of  the 
second  volume  deals,  however,  with  ‘  the  present  economic 
‘  conditions  and  outlook.’  The  non-controversial  tone  is 
still  successfully  maintained,  and  we  do  not  know  that  the 
reasons  against  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  theory 
that  British  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  are  ‘under- 
‘  mined,’  or  are  in  a  sickly  condition,  have  ever  been  stated 
more  quietly  or  more  convincingly.  We  recommend  our 
readers  to  study  the  ‘  Studies  ’  of  Sir  Eobert  Gitfen  in  the 
truth-searching  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  himself. 

Great  has  been  the  output  of  books,  of  pamphlets,  of 
articles,  and  of  speeches  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy, 
and  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  effect  of  so 
much  able  advocacy  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  is 
becoming  apparent  in  the  hardening  of  public  opinion  as  to 
certain  main  elements  of  the  problem  to  be  determined. 
Counsel  have  been  heard.  Is  the  great  jury  of  the  nation 
tending  towards  a  verdict  ?  The  case  for  protection  has  been 
very  ably  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  in  a  series  of 
great  speeches.  He  has  rested  it  on  a  double  foundation  : 
first  on  the  supreme  necessity  of  preserving  by  means  of 
Colonial  preferences  our  Colonial  Empire ;  secondly,  on  the 
necessity  of  warding  off  the  alleged  impending  ruin  of  our 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  As  the  controversy 
has  proceeded,  the  former  part  of  the  argument  has  tended  to 
recede  somewhat  from  the  public  mind,  which  becomes  daily 
more  and  more  completely  absorbed  in  the  probable  effect  of 
Protection  upon  British  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity. 
And  this  has  certainly  not  been  due  to  any  indifference 
either  to  the  continued  unity  of  the  Empire  or  to  the 
interests  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  whose  English 
advocates  in  their  zeal  sometimes  seem  to  forget  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  itself  part  of  that  Empire.  There  is  surely 
nothing  mean  in  the  Englishman  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that 
he  welcomes  in  his  own  country  the  competition  of  Colonial 
com  and  Colonial  wool  with  his  own  home-grown  produce, 
while  his  own  exported  manufactures  are  forbidden  by  the 
great  self-governing  colonies  to  compete  with  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  those  colonies.  He  also  remembers  that  the 
good  of  the  people  in  general  in  any  colony  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  interest  of  some  particular  and  powerful 
class  within  it.  As  at  home,  so  in  the  Colonies,  consumers. 
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who  are  less  before  the  public  than  special  classes  of 
producers,  have  to  be  remembered.  In  Australia,  for  instance, 
we  can  well  understand  that  those  interested  in  wine-grow¬ 
ing  might  wish  to  prevent,  or  to  hamper  by  increased 
duties,  the  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  wine 
not  grown  under  the  Union  Jack.  With  entire  honesty 
they  would  assure  us  of  their  patriotic  and  imperial  instincts. 
And  they  would  ask  that  England  should  at  once  reform  its 
tariff  in  the  direction  called  for  by  *  Australia  * !  Well ;  we 
have  tried  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  Colonial  wines  in 
former  days  in  South  Africa,  and  we  abolished  them,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both  colony  and  Mother  Country.* 
What  great  ‘  interests  ’  never  remember,  or  perhaps  choose 
to  forget,  is  that  it  behoves  statesmen  before  prescribing  a 
tariff  to  look  all  round,  and  not  to  accept  offhand  the 
possibly  prejudiced  wishes  of  a  class  as  identical  with  the 
desires  or  the  good  of  the  general  public. 

The  shock  first  felt  by  the  British  public  when  they  were 
told  that  the  coherence  of  the  Empire  depended  upon  our 
being  able  to  make  fiscal  arrangements  financially  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  tax-payers,  was  considerable.  Further 
inquiry  has  shown  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  selected  the 
only  means  by  which  Colonial  preference  can  be  given  to 
these  Colonies.  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  were  not 
considered.  It  must  be  repeated  that  the  very  basis  of  the 
plan  for  uniting  more  closely  the  different  members  of  the 
British  Empire  is  the  imposition  of  taxation  on  bread, 
butter,  meat,  eggs,  and  the  ordinary  foodstuffs  consumed 
by  the  people  of  these  islands  !  But  the  contentment  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  these  islands  are  elements  of  great 
importance  in  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  Empire. 
Will  any  statesman  maintain  that  the  Tariff  Eeform  League 
has  discovered  a  secure  basis  upon  which  to  build?  We 
only  know  that  so  far  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  only  statesman 
that  supports  so  strange  a  proposition. 

The  desire  to  consolidate  the  Empire  is  in  itself  a  noble 
and  ennobling  aspiration.  We  regret  that  in  our  opinion 
the  instrumentality  devised  would  have  a  precisely  opposite 
effect  to  the  one  intended.  Lord  Brassey,  who  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  has  for  five  years  governed  an 
important  British  Colony,  asserts  the  impossihility  of  devising 


*  See  ‘  Edin.  Review  ’  for  April  1904,  Preferential  Duties  and 
Colonial  Trade. 
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a  common  tariff  for  the  whole  Empire.  To  set  up  an 
Imperial  Customs  Union  on  terms  which  would  be  just  and 
equal  to  all  cannot  be  done.  And  if  it  cannot  be  done  justly 
to  all,  infinite  mischief  would  be  caused. 

‘  India,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
differ  essentially  in  climate,  in  soil,  in  products,  in  population.  The 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  Australian  Commonwealth  in  framing  a 
common  protective  tariff  for  the  six  States  should  be  a  warning  against 
any  attempt  for  the  Empire.’  * 

When  we  turn  from  these  Imperial  hopes  and  ambitions  to 
the  other  branch  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  case — the  advocacy 
of  Protection  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom — we  feel  that  the  controversy  has  sunk  to 
a  lower  plane,  and  that  the  contest  in  reality  lies  between 
the  interests  of  special  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  on  the  other. 

Every  producing  interest  is  now  on  the  alert  to  protect  itself 
from  foreign  competition  and  thereby  enhance  the  price  of  its 
wares  against  the  consumer.  The  makers  of  glass  bottles, 
of  Birmingham  jewellery,  of  tin  plates,  of  cement,  of  pianos 
and  musical  instruments  ;  the  quarrymen  of  Argyllshire,  the 
growers  of  hops  and  of  fruit,  the  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  clothing,  have  all  been  appealed  to, 
by  men  who  advocate  the  policy  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League, 
to  save  themselves  by  excluding  the  dreaded  foreigner  from 
the  British  market.  In  time,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  recognised 
that  each  interest  is  *  protected  ’  at  the  expense  of  every 
other,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  huge  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  In  times  of  depression  appeals  such  as  these 
cannot  but  have  effect ;  and,  unfortunately,  wherever  a  local 
trade  has  been  unsuccessful  or  unprosperous,  it  is  found  easy 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  foreigner,  and  so  to  rally,  in  support 
of  a  disastrous  tariff  policy,  the  least  competent  portion  of 
the  trading  and  industrial  community.  Everywhere  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  have  on  his  side  those  who  are  backward 
in  the  race. 

Dr.  Smart  has  placed  before  the  public,  in  his  really 
admirable  book  ‘  The  Return  to  Protection,’  a  clear  account 
of  the  existing  condition  of  British  trade  and  industry  and 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  great  struggle  that  is  impending 
between  the  rival  fiscal  policies.  It  is  written,  not  only 
with  moderation  and  fairness  but  with  an  entire  absence  of 
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all  pedantry  and  with  a  lucidity  of  statement  for  which 
readers  who  are  not  specialists  in  political  economy  will  be 
grateful.  In  a  modest  preface  the  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Glasgow  deprecates  the  view  that  professors,  as 
mere  ‘  men  of  theory,’  are  not  deserving  of  a  fair  hearing — 
‘  as  if  theory  were  not  the  soul  of  facts.’  He  is  proud  to 
have  been  one  of  the  fourteen  teachers  of  political  economy 
who  published,  in  August  last,  the  Free  Trade  manifesto ; 
but  he  claims  exemption  from  the  reproach  of  knowing 
nothing,  practically,  about  business.  ‘  I  was,’  he  says,  ‘  a 
‘  Free  Trade  manufacturer  in  this  country  and  a  Protected 
‘  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  long  before  I  became  a 
‘  teacher.’ 

In  either  character — professor  or  practical  man — Dr.  Smart 
stands  equally  aghast,  as  well  he  may,  at  the  strange  language 
of  a  statesman  second  to  none  in  influence,  and  who  was  for 
several  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  quotes, 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Newcastle  speech  of  October  last, 
language  which  we  need  make  no  apology  for  reproducing ; 

‘  In  thirty  years  the  total  imports  of  manufactures  which  could  just 
as  well  be  made  in  this  country  have  increased  86,000,000/. ;  and  the 
total  exports  have  decreased  6,000,000/.  We  have  lost  92,000,000/. 
92,000,000/.  of  trade  that  we  might  have  done  here  has  gone  to  the 
foreigner,  and  what  has  been  the  result  to  our  own  people  ?  The 
Board  of  Trade  tells  you  you  may  take  one  half  of  the  exports  as 
representing  wages.  We  therefore  lost  46,000,000/.  a  year  in  wages 
during  the  thirty  years.  That  would  give  employment  to  600,000 
men  at  30s.  per  week  of  continuous  employment.  That  would  give  a 
fair  subsistence  for  these  men  and  their  families,  amounting  to 
3,000,000  persons.’ 

In  times  of  slack  employment  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
words  such  as  these  coming  from  one  having  authority  and 
falling  on  the  ears  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
work !  They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  see  the  fallacy  of 
the  reasoning : 

‘  This  quotation,’  says  our  author,  ‘  brings  us  back  to  first  principles. 
Suppose  we  did  manufacture  all  these  things  at  home  and  stopped  the 
imports  from  the  foreigner,  would  this  be  pure  gain  ?  Have  we  for¬ 
gotten  the  producers  here  who  have,  all  the  time,  been  making  the 
exports  that  must  be  sent  to  pay  for  these  imports,  and  whose  employ¬ 
ment  would  be  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  new  employment 
increased  ?  As  Mill  put  it — and  put  it  so  tersely  that  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  statement  is  apt  to  be  overlooked :  “  The  alternative  is  not 
between  employing  our  own  people  and  foreigners,  but  between  em¬ 
ploying  one  class  and  another  of  our  own  people.  The  imported  com¬ 
modity  is  always  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  produce  of 
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our  own  industry  ;  that  industry  being  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  productive,  since  with  the  same  labour  and  outlay  we  are  enabled 
to  possess  ourselves  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  article.”  ’ 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ‘  Commission,’ which  was  introduced 
to  the  public  with  much  loud  vaunting  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  that  would  attach  to  its  deliberations,  has  as  yet 
achieved  nothing,  save  the  publication  of  a  few  memoranda. 
We  are  told  what  we  all  knew  already,  that  the  increased 
production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  great  as  it  has  been,  has  not  nearly 
equalled  the  proportionate  increase  of  the  production  of 
the  United  States  and  Germany — countries  which,  of  course, 
started  from  very  much  smaller  beginnings.  On  these  simple 
facts  the  changes  are  rung,  and  tables  are  prepared  con¬ 
templating  them  from  various  standpoints.  But  what  has 
been  happening  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  those  two 
countries  ?  And  by  what  conceivable  rearrangement  of  our 
tariffs  could  we,  either  by  checking  their  progress  or  ac¬ 
celerating  our  own,  have  rivalled  their  percentage  increase 
of  production  ?  As  Lord  Avebury,  in  his  very  useful  little 
book,*  points  out,  the  more  rapid  expansion  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  wondered  at.  Their  population  is 
nearly  double  ours,  their  area  is  over  three  and  a  half  million 
square  miles,  ours  only  120,000 ;  in  fact,  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  is  about  equal  in  area  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  thirty  years  that  Germany  has  become  a 
great  mining  and  industrial  country.  Protectionists  must 
be  hard  up  indeed  for  weighty  arguments  when  they  attribute 
the  success  in  some  directions  that  has  attended  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Germans  to  the  operation  of  their  protective 
systems !  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  ask  that  in  its  own 
interest  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  stand  still.  In  truth,  it 
would  be  very  much  against  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  stand  still ;  and  the  vast 
industrial  developementof  the  United  States  and  of  Germany 
has  tended  to  spread  wealth  and  prosperity  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  own  empires. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  argumentative 
breakdown  than  has  befallen  the  Protectionist  party  in  its 
attempt  to  support  the  case  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  last 
autumn  and  winter  laid  before  the  country.  It  was  asserted, 
but  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  British  commerce  and 
industry  are  decaying.  The  exclusion  of  our  manufactures 
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by  tariff  walls  from  some  great  markets  is  an  evil  which  we 
all  deplore.  But  when  it  is  shown,  for  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  United  States,  that  that  exclusion  is  more  complete 
against  the  products  of  other  Protectionist  countries  than 
against  those  of  Free  Trade  Great  Britain,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  Protectionist  medicine  that  is  offered  us  would  do 
us  no  good  !  Again,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  under  Pro¬ 
tection  employment  is  more  constant,  and  that  trade  de¬ 
pressions  are  less  frequent  and  less  severe  than  with  us ; 
and  it  is  proved  to  the  hilt  that  as  regards  wages,  food, 
comforts,  and  general  standard  of  life  our  working  classes 
are  infinitely  better  off  than  the  same  class  in  any  country 
of  Europe.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  wish  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  accept  a  ‘  Fiscal  Revolu- 
‘  tion.’  And  so  far  they  have  hopelessly  failed  in  making  out 
their  case. 

We  must  not,  in  endless  mazes  of  figures  and  tables  of 
statistics,  lose  sight  of  the  main  reasonings  that  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers  routed,  we  had  hoped  once  for  all,  the 
fallacies  that  had  once  held  sway  amongst  Englishmen. 
Lord  Avebury  says,  truly  enough,  that  the  Protectionist  argu¬ 
ment  broadly  amounts  to  this — that  the  more  goods  we  send 
abroad,  and  the  less  we  receive  in  exchange,  the  better  for  us!  * 

‘  The  complaint,*  he  says,  ‘  that  foreign  nations  “  dump "  cheap 
products  upon  us  is  a  most  remarkable  grievance.  If  we  do  not  want 
them  why  do  we  buy  them  7  If  foreign  nations  would  give  them  for 
nothing  it  would  be  better  still.  Surely  the  more  we  get  for  what  we 
sell,  and  the  less  we  have  to  give  for  what  we  buy,  the  better.  In 
private  life,  who  wishes  to  pay  more  for  what  he  wants?  We  often 
hear  that  things  are  expensive  ;  who  ever  feels  injured  because  they 
are  cheap  ?  We  should  think  anyone  that  did  so  fit  only  for  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Yet  the  same  considerations  apply  to  us  collectively  as  well  as 
individually.  We  see  the  absurdity  more  clearly  if  we  tbink  of  any 
special  goods.  Do  we  wish  to  pay  more  for  our  tea  or  coffee,  cotton 
or  wool  ?  Cheap  light  is  a  great  boon.  The  discoveries  of  petroleum 
have  added  much — both  directly  and  indirectly — to  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  cheaper  it  is  the  better.  The  sun  gives  us  light  and  heat 
for  nothing.  Is  that  an  evil  ?  Bastiat,  in  his  “  Candlemakers’ 
Petition,”  put  this  well  and  wittily.  He  threw  ridicule  on  Protectionist 
pleas  for  high  duties  by  an  imaginary  petition  supposed  to  be  presented 
by  the  candlemakers  of  Paris  to  the  French  Parliament.  The  prayer 
was  that  Protectionist  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  sun,  and 
that  sunshine  should  be  excluded  from  houses.  This,  they  pointed 
out,  would  benefit  the  agricultural  interests  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  tallow  and  wax,  the  iron  interests  by  the  extra  demand  for  iron, 
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mining  by  the  necessity  for  more  coal,  the  mercantile  marine  by  the 
largely  increased  number  of  whalers  and  the  larger  number  of  sailors, 
and  Paris  especially  would  benefit  by  the  numbers  of  lamps  and 
candles  which  would  be  wanted — the  “  articles  de  Paris,”  for  which 
that  city  is  celebrated.’ 

Lord  Avebury  pertinently  asks,  if  it  be  a  benefit  that  our 
houses  are  lit  by  day  for  nothing,  is  it  not  also  one  that  we 
can  now  light  them  cheaply  at  night  ? 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  tell  us  that  Free  Trade 
has  had  its  day — that  the  world  now  recognises  that  Cobden 
was  mistaken  in  pressing  upon  his  countrymen  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  free  commerce  and  unrestricted  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  take  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  history  we 
cannot  but  see  that  progi'ess  has  on  the  whole  been  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  freedom.  Within  the  huge  area  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  island  continent  of  Australia, 
within  the  vast  territory  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  within 
the  circuit  of  the  German  Empire,  within  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  directly  under 
its  control,  the  exchange  of  goods  is  now  free.  In  old  days 
the  system  of  protection  and  monopolies  existed  to  hamper 
free  trade  between  one  little  state  and  another,  almost 
between  one  little  town  and  another.  One  of  the  last  Acts 
of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  passed  to  protect  the  Scotch 
woollen  industry  against  the  insidious  advance  of  linen, 
ordained  that  henceforth  corpses  should  be  buried  in  woollen 
shrouds  only  !  If  we  remember  rightly,  James  Watt  was 
not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  because  his  inventions  were  thought  likely  by  the 
City  Fathers  to  prove  injurious  to  industry  on  the  Clyde ! 
It  is  true  that  in  recent  years,  as  nations  have  become  con¬ 
solidated  and  the  area  of  empires  has  enlarged,  the  idea  has 
again  temporarily  gained  ground  that  nations  are  commer¬ 
cially  at  war;  that  the  prosperity  of  a  rival  nation  is  an 
injury  to  ourselves ;  and  that  we  must  measure  our  loss  by 
their  gain.  It  is  impossible  that  so  great  a  delusion  can 
endure.  The  changes  in  our  modern  world  cannot  but  have 
the  effect  of  enlarging  men’s  views,  cannot  but  make  us 
contemplate  things  more  and  more  from  a  world  stand¬ 
point.  How  are  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  even  of  Europe, 
to  be  enriched  by  the  erection  and  multiplication  of  com¬ 
mercial  toll-bars  between  them  ?  Adam  Smith  and  Cobden 
have  not  yet  been  answered ;  and  the  victory  of  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  of  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  is  not  yet  won ! 
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It  is  one  thing  to  capture  a  caucus ;  quite  another  thing 
to  convince  a  nation.  Eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone 
induced  Liberal  Associations  throughout  the  country  to 
make  Home  Rule  the  first  object  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
‘  Dissentient  Liberals  ’  were  denounced  on  every  Liberal 
platform  and  by  every  Gladstonian  newspaper  as  traitors  to 
their  party,  and  as  foes  to  its  great  leader.  Firmly  and  ably 
led  by  Lord  Hartington,  Liberal  Unionists  persevered,  and 
as  victory  began  to  smile  on  their  efforts  their  numbers 
rapidly  grew.  Home  Rule,  if  not  yet  completely  abandoned, 
has  been  relegated  to  a  back  place  by  three-fourths  of  the 
Liberal  party.  So  will  it  be  in  the  conflict  between  Free 
Trade  and  Protection.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  succeed  in 
inscribing  Protection  on  the  banner  of  the  Conservative 
party.  But  the  victory  will  nevertheless  remain  with  Free 
Traders,  if  they  are  true  to  their  principles  and  show  that 
they  think  them  worth  fighting  for.  In  the  Conservative 
and  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  there  is  a  weight  of  Free 
Trade  opinion  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  Liberal  party 
is  solid  for  Free  Trade,  and  it  is  the  country,  let  us 
remember,  not  the  caucuses,  which  will  ultimately  decide 
between  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists. 

No  one  doubts  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  inspired  with  the 
thought  of  welding  more  closely  into  one  whole  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  No  rational  man  ever 
doubted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  was  inspired  by  the 
belief  that  it  was  for  him  to  sweep  out  of  existence  the 
mutual  distrust  and  misunderstandings  which  had  so  long 
kept  England  and  Ireland  apart.  But  practical  statesmen 
and  a  practical  people  have  to  consider  whether  the  means 
proposed  are  likely  to  bring  about  the  end  desired.  Whilst 
Mr.  Gladstone  talked  about  the  ‘  Union  of  hearts  ’  we  all 
sympathised  with  his  aspirations.  But  when  those  aspira¬ 
tions  had  clothed  themselves  in  the  Home  Rule  Bills  of 
1886,  and  1893,  the  nation  understood  exactly  what  was 
meant  and  the  measures  were  rejected  amidst  the  general 
applause  of  the  public,  and  with  the  approval  of  more  recent 
times.  So  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  can  all  admire  his 
eloquence  and  undetrstand  his  enthusiasm  when  he  speaks 
of  the  future  greatness  of  the  Empire;  of  the  loyalty  common 
to  British  subjects  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas,  of  the 
common  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  common  cause. 
But  when  we  inquire  into  his  specific  proposals  to  improve 
the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  great 
self-governing  Colonies,  Englishmen  and  Colonists  do  well  to 
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pause.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  equal  justice,  of  equal  treatment  for  all,  must  not 
be  outraged.  Of  all  men  Englishmen  should  be  the  last  to 
forget  the  danger  of  taxing  one  portion  of  the  Empire  for 
the  benefit  of  another  portion  of  it. 

To  build  up  a  renovated  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  food  of  our  home  population  is  not  a 
project  which  in  the  long  run  will  recommend  itself  either 
to  British  Statesmen  or  to  the  British  People. 


No.  CCCCX.  will  be  published  in  October. 


